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CHAPTER I. 

— Come, Doctor, come, time passes with frightful velocity. 

— For you who are bathed in rose-water, who doubts it? 

— It is not always that happens, Doctor, it is not always 
that happens ; and moreover^ see how much Monsieur has suf- 
fered these two years. 

With this they arrived at the chamber immediately preced- 
ing that of the patient. 

An old major-domo was seated near the door, twisting his 
thumbs. His countenance had some appearance of intelligence 
mingled with a dejection of spirit, which revealed a studied dis- 
traction or weariness of being idle. 

— Jerome, take the message to His Excellency that M. k 
JDocteur is here. 

Jerome arose, made a profound obefsance, and entered the 
adjoining apartment on tiptoe. 

— Well I how does he feel ? 

-^ That cannot be ascertained, but discouragement is revealed 
in his countenance ; he hardly speaks, if we except that he haEf 
; bad you sent for three times in one hour. 
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-^ To speak my opinion of the Duke franklj, for at least 
twenty years he has been a corpse ; he lived too mveh up to the 
age of twenty-five, like all of his class, and .... the conse- 
quences are these. 

— But you must know that for- some weeks he iias changed 
in this particular respect, in an indescribable manner. 

— Yes, I understand that. We who know these persons 
from their birth, know more tlmn they do themselves of their 
constitution and state of health. Moreover, the Duke inhe'rited 
titles, riches, honori, but little health from M, son P^e, Oh ! 
he was a man of intrigues ! In the Court of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette he lost the flower of his 
youth — all the perfume: as he said to me in his last years, 
when I began to attend him, — in that of the Emperor he left 
even the leaves, and then in that of the good Louis XYIII. he 
died of consumption : instead of blood there was a whole phar- 
macopeia circulating in his veins. Look, I count seventy-three 
years of age, fifty of these passed beside the pillow of people in 
all classes of society, and the rich and the nobility have shown 
me that nothing more destroys the animal life than the want of 
occupation; because with this latter idleness is avoided, the 
door is shut to enervation of spirit, rills of life are made to run 
through all the system, the senses are spiritualized, and ih» two 
motive powers of our machine are balanced. Come, let us lay 
this aside ; the private secretaries of great lords have no taste 
for lectures on morals. And what new symptoms have been 
exhibited since winter ? . . . . 

Jerome entering : 

— His Excellency is ready to receive M. le Docteur, 

— Come. 

-TT Come .... perhaps the case is not perilous. 
rr- For you haye not seen him for some months. 

— Perhaps .... 

The door remained aja^ , and the flpetoy, with honeyed smile, 
saluted the Duke. 
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Before beiog present at the interview, we will observe tlie 
sufferer and oae who is ¥ritlt him. whom without doubt we know. 

Not far from hence we gave some pencilings to the portrait 
of the Duke Point-d-Orj so that on this occasion we shall 
only take nolice that his amiable countenance and truly distin- 
guished air have not abandoned him in the midst of the melan- 
choly respired by his features, which heighten the interest of Ae 
personage, for his countenance hw a sallow color^ so peculiar, 
that he seems to be an old statue of loaf sugar, with the lym- 
phatic softness of the curds of milk. He is enveloped in a 
sumptuous morning-gown, with a Greek cap pulled down to his 
temples, the green silk tassel of which is turning yellow beside 
his cheek, and is buried in a chair d la Voltaire, of emerald-green 
morocco leather. Throwing away his cigar, he extends his white 
and fall-fleshed h^nds towards the jovial old doctor at his very 
first appearance. He attempts to rise, but in vain ; his nether 
limbs do not permit him this manifestation of friendship. 

Beside him, in another chair, the Count Kant is smoking 
with pensive mien. 

— Oh ! Doctor, I was expecting you with a sick man's anxi- 
ety. 

— What is the matter, M. le Due f what is the matter 9 ... * 
— ^ I am very much cast down .... as though the body would 

not .... * 

A fit of dry cough, deep and Wheezing, cut him short. 
The physician examined him with much attention ; what he 
saw in the chair was not a man, but a mass of corruption, which 
at a touch of the finger might burst in a thousand places. 

— That one should see a maa of fifty-four years, within 
some months, reduced to such misery I — said the G-alen to him- 
self Then he continued alwid: Without doubt M. le Buc 
suffers much, and his very pain makes his condition seem all the 
worse to him. 

— No, Doctor, there is no imagination ; wha* I feel is reality. 
He felt his pulse ; closing his eyes and reflecting : 
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— I have no doubt there are reasons why your powers feil ; 
but will not the fault be in great part your own? I want a 
candid answer to the questions I am going to put. About two 
years ago, little more or less, I advised you to lead a regular, 
frugal and quiet life. 

— I have followed it with strict inflexibility ; the Count de 
Kant is witness. Since the Baron de Vieux went to Germany, 
full two years ago, I have lived almost always in the country as 
you advised me. 

.— Allow me t© iay, Doctor, that Point-k-Or has lived so re- 
tired as to become an object of mockery among his former com- 
panions. 

The physician drew out his snuff-box, took a pinch, sniffed 
it with much calmness, rubbed his hands softly, and replied : 

— That is right, exactly the thing. And do the incisions 
discharge % 

— They have all stopped ; there only remains that on the 
right leg, the pain of which is beyond my endurance. 

— Let us flee. 

The Duke stretched his right leg, placed it in a horizon- 
tal position on the footboard of the chair, and consigned it to 
the hands of the old facultative, who, while the noble was going 
through these operations, drew out his spectacles, and leaning 
down, took off the bandages, separated the ivy leaves in which 
the limb was wrapped, and looked with particular attention at 
some small spots of violet-black which showed themselves around 
the wound. He put his finger upon them, compressed the part, 
took it off again, pursed up his lips, and added, looking steadily 
at the sufferer : * 

— What peculiar pains do you observe in the breast % 

— No pain ; what I feel is suffocation. 

— Let us see. 

He leaned over the stomach of the patient, whose cough, 
painful in the highest degree, hindered for some seconds his 
making any observation, placed his left hand open on the epi- 
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gastric region, and with the middle finger of the right hand, 
rapped several times upea the fingers of the left, which gave 
out a spongy sound as when one knockd on a pillow. Again he 
pursed up his lips. Then he caused the Duke to be placed up- 
right in the chair, aided by de Kant, ordered silence, applied 
his ear to the region where the shoulder blades unite, again 
drew up his lips, and rising said : 

— The anasarca and th^ ascites the mischief is a 

little advanced .... Let us see the stomach. 

He pressed it on one side, extended ike palm of his hand 
upon the other, and noticed an extraordinary weight and fluctua- 
tion, and again pursed his lips. 

— The thirst must be burning. 

— It is excessive. Doctor. And this cough .... 

He had hardly«named it when a fit attacked him with fear- 
ful force. As soon as it was appeased, the physician saidj 
addressing Kant: 

— Who waits upon him ? 

— Jerome and the Secretary, generally. 

— Have the goodness to call Jerome, who is outside here, 
and the Secretary if possible. Monsieur le Due ought to have 
at his side a woman, intelligent and exact in her duties. I will 
send one within a short time. 

Those for whom he asked had come, they were present on 
the instant. Then he addressed the young man, the Secre- 
tary: 

— At this very moment I want a bottle of Cognac^ if possi- 
ble forty years old, of which one table-spoonful or half a wine- 
glassful is to be given every time he wants to drink. Three 
dozen dry cupping-glasses have to be placed between the shoul- 
der-blades, a tea-spoonful of the receipt I am going to prescribe 
must be given every hour ; and as to this right foot, it must 
be wrapped instantly in leaven in the way I am going to pre- 
scribe. 

From tlie pre-oocupation into which the physician fell, the 
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haste with which he sat down to th0 writing-desk, and the ges- 
tures which he made, all, except tjie patieiit — it is not strange, 
becsfuse we love life so much !— knew that that of the noble was 
in danger. When he had finished writing, he returned to where 
the Duke was, handed the paper to the Secretaiy, charging him 
to execute his commission with the utmost promptitude, and 
forcing strength out of weakness, endeavored to smile with the 
sick man. 

— Why did you not Bend for me or come to Paris a month 
ago ? , It would have been much better. 

— I thought of doing it often. Doctor, but I was with my 
cousins la Tallard and la Vieux^ and I delayed it until they 
came. 

— Very wrong, Duke, very wrong : it is always the case 
that by right or by wrong, woman is answerable for much. 

— Why how is it that M. le Docteur is the sworn foe of the 
women?- added Kant with a forced smile^and byway of diver- 
sion, for he loved the Duke. 

—* No, M. le Comte, the Duke knows that I have had deeply 
rooted sympilhies with them for these fifty years. 

— Sapristi, Point-a-Or, what a fine thing it is to be well 
versed in the art of Life 1 

The Duke smiled despondingly, then said : 

— Ah ! Doctor, time appears v^y short for those who ei^oy 
health ; but for me every hour is a century. 

— And when you were twenty years of age every day was 
an hour. And who knows whether those minutes may not be 
the cause of these days of lead 9 Every thing in this world 
has its compensation. 

— May I drink a little water, Doctor 1 for I am on fire. 

— Wait, I think I hear some one coming. Cognac would 
be better. 

— Cognac^ Doctor ? 

— Cognac now, all day long. 

— Good God ! if I must die, let me die with tW few enjoy- 
ments that I relish still : brandy wiU burn up my entrails. 
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— Duke, do you wish me to tell yon the. truth % Thin you 
must know that yotl are in danger, and that brandy i^ the only 
thing that can jcelieve you on this occasion. • 

— Well, Doctor, let it be so. At leaat I shall lose my senses, 
and perhaps I shall not suffer so much. 

— Do not think it will happen so. 

— Xhen I am sorry for it, because for the last two years I 
would have been glad to sleep without interruption. 

— And does M. le Due think that disheartening himself 
thus improves his position ? 

— Not so, Doctor, not so; but I suffer too much not to 
wish to deep. Sleep is the repose of the soul and of the body. 

— Not always, M. U Due, not always. 

Jerome oame in provided with the things prescribed, and in 
the presence of the physician all the methods usually employed 
by art in such desperate cases, were lavished upon the patient. 

The operation iiver, M. Bonsens charged that the sufferer 
should be kept quiet, and took his leave, Kant accompanying 
him. As soon as the folding-screen had fallen to its place, the 
noble G-erman asked M. Bonsens : 

— What is the opinion of M. le Dacteur with respect to my 
'friend? 

— There is no remedy possible. 

— Is his case so desperate % 

— If he lives for a week, it is the outside ; that is, in the 
natural course of things. 

— But if we except the suffering from his cough, and the 
pains in his leg, the rest of his system appears robust, and ca- 
pable of resisting yet a long time. Besides, he has suffered 
other attacks of the same character in which his tife has been 
despaired of; I believe even you yourself have been one of 
those who have inclined to the idea that he could not -survive. 

— But M. le Comte does not know that mortification has 
appeared : in another constitution, less surcharged with humors 
than his, perhaps there might be some help for this ; but join 
the ancLsarca, or deposit of water under the skin, with the as- 
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citeSj or water In the stomacli, add that hifl lungs are affected, 
and that his vital energy is diminished by the excesses of youth, 
and finally take into consideration the mortification, and you 
will see that this body has given proofs enough of its being 
strong ; but now it is as a heap of putrefaction, which ferments 
under a feeble cover, and whose time has now arrived to burst 
open. A week is long ; but perhaps he may live to see that 
period. 

— And do you not judge it opportune to let him know it? 

— I consider it would be proper, in order that the moment 
may not arrive without his affairs being arranged. I shall 
come three times again to-day. 

— It would bo highly proper for you to tell him of it this 
night, and I take upon myself to go and prepare him for it. 

— As you please. 

The tilbury of Bonsens was making its wheels fly through 
the streets a moment after. Kant, instead of remaining with 
the Duke, went out, under the pretext that his friend required 
repose. 

The first idea of the German was to visit Louise de Tallard. 
Let us be permitted to make a digression, which in the sequel 
will be of the deepest interest. " Man proposes, God disposes." 
The future will corroborate the truth of the adage. 

Kant was an educated man, his heart sheltered noble senti- 
ments, his soul was distinguished for the rectitude of its judg- 
ements : the moral disorder of those of his class had made no 
impression upon him, beyond the obscuring of his excellent 
qualitiesj in the same manner as the crystal brook is blackened 
by the lees ©f a wine-press when the trap-door is opened ; which, 
although its transparency is obscured from sight by the wine 
and the scum, is, lower down, as clear as a cylinder of crystal. 

In the two years that had transpired, since the departure of 
the Baron de VieUx for Germany, there had been changes of 
personages and scenes. Bleusang lived in the country, possessed 
of fat rentals inherited from his mother's brother ; other friends 
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were either not in Paris, or did not visit either at his honse or 
the Duke's : in the Duke a marvellous change had been effected : 
he nearly always lived in the country, as did also the family of 
De Vieux, which, except in winter, eajoyed during the chief 
part of the year the quietude and ineffable pleasures attendant 
upon the simplicity of nature. This circumstance enabled* Kant, 
in the last spring, that is to say some five months back, to cul- 
tivate an interesting intimacy with the noble and enlightened 
Louise de Tallard. Forty-five years and thirty-four are ages 
that from being in successive decades invite to sympathy. In 
fine, to come right to the point, the Count Kant, if he did not 
love as at twenty-five years of age, nevertheless admired, with 
the maturity of experience, her who united so many gifts, many 
of them rare in women of her age, and others capable each one 
of itself of making any one happy who might be united to her. 

Kant thought, after he had spoken privately with the 
Doctor, that it was his duty to apprise Louise of the danger 
run by her cousin the Duke, in order that she who had so muoh 
ascendency over the noble patient, might go to see him, perhaps 
in his last moments. With these ideas he entered the house of 
la Tallard. When he sought to present his respects to the 
beautiful lady, she was with her Secretary, occupied with busi- 
ness of importance ; but the visit of the distinguished German 
caused her to interrupt her occupations in order to receive him. 
While Kant is waiting in the saloon, the Secretary of the 
Countess comes out, and passes before the Count, making an 
inclination of the head, which unites to ^e elegant dignity of a 
well-educated ^an, a certain, I-don't-know-what of melancholy 
that captivates at first sight. De Kant does not answer thft 
Salute. With eyes full of amazement he follows the youth t31 
the door hides him from his sight, and we may be almost confi- 
dent that the presence of him who has just gone out has caused 
him either surprise, or grief, or joy, or has awakened memories 
of his youth. So extraordinary is that which passes within 
him, that he has risen from the sofa and is going to call the 
youth. 
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— This is astounding — he ezolaims, in a tone of amaie- 
ment — these are resemblances that make one .... 

The amiable Countess caused him to leave his exclamation 
incomplete. 

Wishing to cut short digressions we suppress the dialogue 
that took place between these two, and come to the end of it, 
when on taking his leave, eminently preoccupied, he stumbled 
at the door of the antechamber upon an old servant of the 
kouse, who hindered his passage with his abject courtesies and 
respectful manifestations.. 

Pride is certainly not the gift which distinguishes the veri- 
tably noble of soul, on the oontrary gentleness with inferiors 
forms part of his distinctive character. Kant was not wanting 
on this occasion to the opinicm he deserves of us ; for, with the 
greatest amiability, he returned the worthy servant his tokens of 
appreciation. Although this was his first intention, nevertheless 
he was suddenly impressed by the idea of the youth whom he 
saw an hour ago crossing the saloon. 

— Well I and how do you get along now the Baron is out % 

— Very well, your Lordship. 

— And so the Baroness has made some changes in her 
establishment ? 

— Ah I yes, M. h CorrUej she has for a valet a negro of 
M le Due. 

— I have seen another new face also' quite lately. 

— It must be the Secretary of Mad^lle la Comtesse ; but 
he is not a new- comer, it's about two years he has been here,' it 
is strange that M. le Comte has not seen him till now. 

— Yes, it is indeed strange. 

— He is a German ; a nice young gentleman : we are all 
very fond of him here. 

— What is his name? 

— M. Hector Schmidt. 

— Certainly that is a name of my country .... Well, 
Peter, good day. 
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— I wisli your Lordship a very good day, M,Js ConUe^ je 
Vous souhaite^ M. le ConUe .... 

Kant had gone out of the door, and the old servant con- 
tinued still: 

— M, le Comte .... Well, now ! the will of the Lord be 
done I To-day that poor Peter wants a couple of francs ; M, 
le Comte has no need of his services. 

And he sat down again in the antechamber rasping with one 
of his nails the lace on the wrist of his livery-coat. 

If cotcmporary chronicles did not give us daily, unthougKl- 
of surprises, original encounters, marvellous accidents, perhaps 
on this occasion we should stammer over the continuation of our 
narrative, for fear it might be judged that what we are going to 
tell was an improbable incident ; but shielded by the common- 
ness of these hazards, we will say that the Count and the 
Secretary met each other full in the face on the first landing, 
place of the staircase. 

Great must have been the curiosity of the Count, when he 
did not consider how unseasonable it must have seemed to the 
young man, the Secretary of the Countess de Tallard, that the 
noble should stop him in that place. 

— Be so good, sir, — said he to him in G-erman — as to tell 
me if your name is Schmidt. 

— Your servant, sir. 

— Do not be astonished at my interest in knowing your 
name ; for it, and your appearance, bring to my recollection a 
fellow-student of mine, and a friend of my childhood of this 
eame name, and whom I loved very much. 

A ray of light illumined the mind of the youth, and he saw 
in the flight of memory the lane which led to the ruins of the 
Paraclete, and him whom he had before him, together with the 
Baron, passing out from under the ruined walls, where his 
adoptive father had then made him regard the two friends with 
such scrupulous attention. 

— There is no ground for it, sir, because there mto resem- 
blances which deceive. 
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— But you are German ? 

— No, I am French. 

— It is truly original. Tour father is living? 

— No, sir. 

— His name was Peter Schmidt ? . . . . 
" jL 6b« Sir * • • • 

— You are the ion of my friend Peter? What a fortunate 
chance ! 

And the Count held out his hand with cordiality. 

— But, sir, I did not know my father in my childhood. 

— Nevertheless it is three years .... and you must bo 
some four-and-twenty .... Ah, well i excuse me, M. Schmidt ; 
you are so lijce my fellow-student, that .... I take this op- 
portunity for offering you the friendship of the Count Kant. 

— M. le Comte does me infinite honor by his goodness. 

— I wish you a very good day. 

— I am your servant, M. le Comte, 
This latter went out saying to himself: 

— This young man must needs owe his existence to some 
irregular attachment of Peter's ; but nature has revenged herself 
prodigiously upon, the father, making the son another self. 
How much truth there is in what Point-a-Or said two years ago ! 
How many unhappy beings might not say the same as the young 
man Schmidt I — " Sir, I did not know my father in my child- 
hood I "... . That he is assuredly what I judge, who can doubt ; 
for, according to what Peter told me in these ruins, he had only 
one girl by Wilhelmina. Poor Schmidt ! what can have become 
of you ? Nevertheless, dear companion of my youth, if you are 
dead you shall see from the skies that Kant has not forgotten 
you, I love this youth as one esteems the son of a friend of 
one's childhood : I will do for him what you would have done 
for a son of mine if you had met him in similar circumstances. 
Time remains to me to make further inquiries. But very evi- 
dently it is an extraordinary occurrence ! The son of Schmidt's 
adultery, for the age he represents coincides with the crime 
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committed in the life of his wife, serves in the house of him 
who stained the honor of Madame Schmidt, while the husband 
of the latter trampled on that of who knows whom I . . . . Now 
I recollect this story from what de Vieux has told me respect- 
ing Wilhelmina, and what passed in those ruinous vaults of the 
monastery of the Paraclete I Oh ! when Peter, full of indigna- 
tion, said : ^' He who taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword," he was a prophet, not knowing that he was cursing him- 
self. Well, truly ! what we call accidents are lessons given us 
daily by the First Cause .... 

Suddenly Kant meets the Ambassador of Prussia, by which 
encounter we lose the reflections with which the noble German 
would have regaled us ; but we repay ourselves with interest 
in listening to those made by Hector Schmidt after the com- 
panion of the Baron went out. 

— I must very greatly resemble my father when this man 

after so long a time has known me by my countenance ! 

It does not seem now three years since I left the Paraclete ; 
now I remember all the anguish of him whom I called then 
adoptive father. Oh, if I had known he was my true father ! 
.... Now I see horrors. I had forgotten nearly all, and this 
Count has made a thousand passions, which were half extinct, 
boil up in my blood. I cannot yet explain how Bosamunda 
disappeared from my eyes ! How much have I done to investi- 
gate it ? What has not Martha practised ? Who will tell me 
that I shall not one day find her, as I have this mai^ and the 
Baron ? No matter ! Days follow each other as well as events, 
and both arrive at the end one proposes, if constancy does not 
abandon him. I have in my hands a hundred thorns, which, at 
the first touch must needs draw blood. My mother ! Oh I mj 
poor mother ! How cruelly was she judged of by all I My fa- 
ther .... was a . . . . but he was my father ! Who 

can penetrate into the labyrinth of events which revolve cosfu- 
sedly round one who reflects upon the lethargic sleep of my 
mother? I preserve all the papers which she would have 
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burned ; but if I bad them not, would not my existence be a 
hundred times more bitter? Better be the son of an ardent 
passion or of a lethargy, than not to know who gave me life. 
Why be ashamed of bearing the name of Schmidt ? Was he 
not greater than the kings and queens of the earth, and yet 
the sons of these, begotten thus or worse, bedeck themselves 
with pompous names % Am I not a son of despair % Am I not 
son of an aberration, wept perhaps with blood ? May not these 
very grandees have contributed to my being born? Who 
knows? And why should I blush to have sprung from the 
womb of a woman, innocent, sublime, heroic beyond praise, who 
might have looked with disdain updn many who are haughtiness 
itself. Oh ! father and mother mine ! No matter that your son 
came into the world accursed by all, that his conception was in* 
voluntary, that he has lived till now in mystery, that he has de* 
voured pain, shame, death of the soul, that he has been aban* 
doned, that he has seen his father without knowing him, and 
without being able to press him in his arms as such ; that he 
has seen his mother die, as she died, that he has heard her 
limbs cut in the sad hours of night, no matter 1 hatred of exist* 
ence passed away with your shadows, and now I glory in knowing 
that I have a father and a mother. They diedy it is a heart* 
rending word ; but, I know not who cast me into this world^ is 
infernal. Let time entomb the rest. 



CHAPTER II. 

Louisa is in the boudoir of Octavia : both are sad, although 
the former seems the most oast down. She has just read a note 
which she has in her hand. She thinks a while intently, and 
exclaims : 

— It is surprising, Oistavia, it is marvellous ; about this time 
yesterday he was talking with the same serenity as ourselves. 

— It is sad, Louisa, but what could have been expected of 
one who has suffered as much as we have seen him undergo ? A 
great grief is the loss of a relation who for some time past has 
been to us as a brother 1 

— I feel it much. 

— And I also ; but I have looked upon it as inevitable since 
the month of March. Do you not remember how near he was 
to dying? 

— It is true, Octayia, but it seems as though the finding of 
a veritable friend were but an occasion for Misfortune to divert 
herself by snatching him from our midst. 

— And we had need of hito. 

— And what is there for us to do ? To feel his death : this 
is all that is in our hands. I wish to speak with my Secretary. 
Is there any objection to his coming here ? 

— None whatever. 

Louisa arose and pulled the bell. Some seconds after, tiwo 
large eyes of a whiteness which had nothing to envy that of 
snow, sparkled, with the restlessness oharaoteristio of those of 



I 
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his race, in the opening of the door of the boudoir : he gave 
some gentle raps upon it. It was the valet of the Baroness, the 
negro Achanti-Bure^* who said, on setting foot within the 
threshold : 

— My Mistress, Mad. la Baroness^ please. • • . • 

— Call Monsieur le Secretaire of Mad'lle la Comtesse. 

— I will, my Mistress, Mad. la Baroness. 
Achanti-Bure disappeared, making the apish gestures which 

distinguish those of his race. 

As far as the material service of a household goes, we be- 
lieve there is no one who performs it better than a negro, if he 
is instructed in his duties from infancy ; for what he wants in 
reason he makes up abundantly in sensibility, memory, and so 
to speak, in mechanism. 

The noble ladies could not have asked each other a couple 
of questions when AcharUi-Bure knocked again at the door, 
saying : 

— My Mistress, Madame la Baronesse, Monsieur le S^cr6- 
taire of my Lady Mad'lle la Comtesse, waits her orders in the 
ante-chamber. 

— Tell him to come to the boudoir of Madame la Baroness. 
An inclination of the head and shoulders, which threw him 

almost into the form of a triangle, followed this order. The 
youth, Hector Schmidt, entered, behind the ceremonious negro, 
the above-mentioned retreat. We must leave in secret what is 
said by Louisa, Octavia and Hector, because Achanti-Bur6 calls 
our attention. The negro has remained close to the door of the 
boudoir, manifesting a great uneasiness. An individual of this 
race is worth study, and although many have treated of it scien- 
tifically, and morally, and in fiction, we will nevertheless draw 



* This name is compounded of those of two ferocious^ suspicioiu, male- 
volent tribes in Africa : the people of I3ie empire of Aehanti, near marilime 
Guinea) and the BurS, wlkich is a tributary of the former. 
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the portrait of this one, who appears now for the first time in 
our narration. 

He is hardly twenty years old, although in negroes it is dif- 
ficult to tell the age ; he is of good stature, of athletic and well- 
chiseled form, of fine and glossy skin, black as a raven's wing, 
teeth small and white as alabaster, lip large and kindling, face 
almost square, nose thick and flat to such an extreme that it 
reaches half across his cheeks, eyes large and that would be se- 
ductive in a white, forehead small and flattened, ears of a mon- 
key, cheek-bones very prominent, his beard a few downy hairs 
scattered here and there, hair thick, rough, and curled like the 
coat of a black water-spaniel, which has been cut to an inch or 
so in length, loose-jointed about the hips and knees. His clean- 
liness is extreme ; from the odor he leaves wherever he passes, 
it may be gathered that he uses much Eau de Cologne. His 
dress is simple but elegant for his condition. We look at him, 
and from his gestures we seem to be observing a monkey trying 
to imitate a young gentleman de grand ton. In the midst of 
his ostentatious behavior his eyes twinkle with velocity, he makes 
grimaces with his thick-lipped Qiouth, suddenly and in great 
haste he scratches his cottony head, he stretches the English 
jacket which girdles his body, counts the buttons, beginning 
with that next his neck and finishing with the last, contracts his 
brows, makes the hair on his head and forehead vibrate, raises 
and drops his head rapidly, rolling his white eyes, sits down, 
rises up, listens — leaning against the opening of the door-screen 
— to what is being said in the adjoining room, separates him- 
self as though afraid of being surprised, yawns, puts his hand to 
his mouth which it could hardly cover, takes it away again, 
making a sound with his breath — gua^ gua^ gua, gua. The 
white collar of his shirt, turned down, makes a wonderful con- 
trast with the ebony to which it is fitting. 

We cannot help exclaiming on seeing him : Well ! what a 
caprice of Madame la Baroness de Vieux I How can a woman, 
white as ermine, have been able to accustom herself to being 
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attended constantly by pitcli ? Why ifill heir beaaty tolerate so 
fear&l a reverse of the medal i How can an aristocrat endure 
such intercourse a^ must take place beti|[een niistress and valet 
with a being so degraded, as many will point him out to us ? The 
fashion in yogue among ladies of hig^ rank, of employing inen 
servants, seems shocking to us ; but it Ts undoubtedly eccentric to 
have a black, so black, in the intimate service of a valet de 
chambre. But at aU'events it is nothing new, for in the most 
elegant and chivalric courts, in the happy da^rs of France, in the 
most serene of Spain, negroea were ornaments of prime neces- 
sity. And shall we not have judged Octavia with extreme acri- 
mony? Oh! yes; we have suffered ourselves td be carried 
away by our first surprise, and have done ill ; for things done 
in a hurry never end well. Now we remember the difficulties 
of the beautiful lady with her waiting-maids and her husband ; 
now we see she has wished to avoid, on his return, simiUr trou- 
bles ; now we observe the delicacy respired by this election ; for 
as we saw, Louisa as w#ll as she determined to change her estab- 
lishment, in consideration of the disorders to which girls, pretty 
or not pretty, gave place, and having to confer strength on the 
weaker sex she could not choose a Caucasian youth, because in- 
stead of correcting, as she. intended, she would irritate, and the 
medicine would be worse than the disease. So that a negro, 
and one as repulsive as Achanti-Buri^ is the only servant that 
is appropriate to her, as she has said to Louisa. Besides^ the 
person who has furnished her with him is the Duke Point-a-Or, 
whom the African has served since a boy with exemplary fidelity. 

While we have beem making this soliloquy, the secretary of 
Mad'lle la Comtesse de Tallard has come out of the boudoir, and 
the first thing he sees is the negro, who always shows himself 
very gracious towards him, and on this ocoasion detains him 
with courtesies to put to him the following question : 

— M. le S^cr^taire, please tell me if he knows any thing of 
my master Monsieur le Duc^ mf master, because they tell me he 
is sick. 
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— What.ean I4ell y#ii, Aclianti-Bur^ — ^wtat can I tell you? 
Her Excellency, Mad'lte la Oomtesse, has just informed me of 
his death. 

fiector had better not have t)pened his lips, for 'hardly had he 
uttered the word death^ than the sensitiya Africsn burst into 
outcries and gestures which disturbed all the household. 

Those who have had to do with the descendants of Ham 
know how exquisitely susceptible they ard, and the extreme to 
which they carry their sensibility in similar cases. A negro has 
been known to i»b of gri^ for tho loss of Ms master ; a negress 
has been known ta hang herself for the chiid she suckled ; a 
negro h*B been known to lose the little reason he had through 
being sold, or passed to the service of another master even with- 
out being purchased : a negro has been known to do hetoic acts 
for his master ; a negro has been known to abstain from food 
and to die of hunger and thirst for haying displeased those 
whom he was serving. Oh ! if the negro wants profundity of 
knowledge, he has in exchange sensibility and imagination with 
unmeasured usury. 

It is not necessary we should say that both ladies came at 
his cries, nor that between the three they succeeded in com- 
forting the afflicted negro, nor that they admired the Attach- 
ment manifested to his old master : a trait which much recom- 
mended him in the eyes of all ; we will only direct attention to 
the fact, thirt when they had succeeded in quieting him, the old 
man whom we have seen talking to Kant the preceding day 
came in, announoing the presence of the notary who made the 
Will of the deceased, who was bearer ef some papers that, by 
the desire of the Duke, he was to place in the hands of Mad^Ue 
Louisa, Oomtesse de Tallard. 

When the latter was alone, flhe was about to open one, when^ 
she read on the back near the seal ; 

This is my Will and a Codicil theaBto^ which I make, bein|f near to my 
death, five months after that which I wrote on the, other paper, and which 
you must read first ; 
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— ^whicli she did in a distinct voice. The document ran thus : 

ChAteau de Beaujoitr, I2th April, 18 ... • 

Although I am, without being in complete health, enjoying that iitUe 
which, for some yean I have generally had, I wish to consign my will to 
this paper, which I shall make y&lid before the law, whatever may happen, 
by my notary M. Henri Pourpoint. 

After considering before God and my conscience with mature reflection 
what I atn going to do^ I do not find among all my acquaintances and rela- 
tives any one to whom to confide the lofty mission which for two years I 
have in the most profound secrecy been fulfilling, exo^t you, my virtuous 
and amiable cousin, whose character insures me peace in the other world, 
if I die before carrying into execution my ideas with respect to the person, 
who occasions ray solicitude and anxieties. 

Your angelic mind, your noble heart, your profound knowledge of men, 
Bo far as is permitted by your sex, position, and. circumstances, are sufficient 
guarantees for me ; and from this moment I am^oing to make a confession 
to you. 

There are in my life episodes which obscure with their •dark scenes the 
little light that illuminates it I will not reveal them to you, because, lay- 
ing aside the respectful attachment I profess towards you, some would fill 
you with horror, and others you would not understand : so profound is the 
darkness of the passions of a man of the world I If I confided my secret 
to a man, I who know th«m would die upon thorns ; because he would smUe 
with ironical jesture, or would act contrary to my will, or my very confes- 
sion would serve as a triumph to him. The men of my class, in general, do 
not believe in another world until they have cast off the body, and while 
they live they immolate upon the altars of sense the perfumes of reason. 

I confess to you, dear Countess, that I do not remember having done in 
all my life more good actions than that which I transmit to paper in order 
that it may anive to your hands, if I die before a year, and this writing. 
Would that God might take them both as an expiation for the rest of my ex- 
istence I For myself I take it that these two actions are the rainbow of my 
stormy life. May Otod remember the ooveoant He made with man, when I 
plunge into the ocean of eternity I 

Dear and virtuous Louisa, if you ever read this paper, you will be sur- 
prised at a language that you have not been accustomed to hear in my mouth ^ 
but aa it is to you I am writing, I suffer my soul to bear thp pen, and the heart 
to shine through every word. How miserable is man ! Would you believe 
that, convinced as I am intimately of the worth of virtue, I should be' ashamed 
for another man to know that the ill I have done weighs me down, and that I 
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earnestly implore God for strength to enable me to do well ? But, howerer 
strange it may leem to you, you must belieye it^ for it is the truth of my 
situation. 

In the quiet of the country, before we go to Paris, I find myself with 
strength enough to tell you what I expect of your noble heart ; perhaps, once 
there, I should have neither time nor will to perform what I am now doing. 
Paris stupefies the soul, and throws one into a feyer which devom's the senses. 

So many preliminaries will surprise you, you will prognosticate things 
that will make your bosom quake with fear ; but though there is nothing sin- 
ister in the case, yet this same solemnity of my language wiU prove to you, 
that I set great store by that which I charge upon you, and upon the execu- 
tion of which depends my eternal repose, and the felicity of an innocent be- 
ing, whom I know almost as well as you, although, if I have seen her some- 
times, I have never spoken to her .... [I thought I should have had strength 
to indite at one sitting that which is at once my petition and my last will, 
but, amiable Louisa, the body can no more, though the dbul is willing. I feel 
preludes of death ; above all, the terror given me by night makes me believe 
I am going to die soon.] 

[I suspended my writing yesterday, dear cousin, because the body was ex- 
hausted of its streng^, and as I have passed a night rather more tranquil, 
which I believe I owe to the idea that you would execute my charge^ I am 
going to continue what I began, with the ideas as fresh, as harmonious, as if I 
had not suspended it, for I have thought of nothing else.] WiU you say : 
You have not spoken to her, but only sometix^es seen her, you believe you 
are going to die ; and yet this person forms your sole thought t Yes, Counteaa, 
my sole thought. And do you know why t Because in the tempestuous sea 
of my existence, she is the only light I find for salvation : and you know that 
one does not talk to a Pharo, but looks at it, and its sight makes one reflect 
how delicious life is. Pardon my language, do not think I write with a pedan- 
tic tone, no ; but on finding ourselves near eternity, on feeling the chill of 
death in our bones, it seems as though the grandeur of the other world famil- 
iarized us with the style of Holy Writ, which we read when children without 
imderstanding it, and which we remember on leaving the world as a symbol 
of that we are about to see. Pardon me once more if I depart fi*om the circle 
to which I bind myself in order to recommend to you that which you do not 
yet know. 

Well, then, I have not told it, hear the truth. 

Through some extraordinary circumstances, and which it is not necessary 
I should recall here, there came into my hands an angel of beauty, a girl of 
eighteen or nineteen years. I only know that she belongs to no one in ihe 
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world, and tBat sbe warabont to become very unhappy : yon will know in 
time more than I. Upon having her in my power I thought, and thought again, 
and being free to act^ finally decided to protect her under the shadow of a 
great Lady, of whose name she is even yet ignorant This is to be yourself For 
the end which I proposed to myself, and which I shall not attain, I deter- 
mined to send her to one of my possessions, the most retired, solitary, and in- 
accessible to the society which we call civilized, that entered into my mind. 
She has been, then, all this time in my ch&teau of Beauehamps^ under the care 
of persons in my entire confidence. The solitude of that country, and my in- 
structions, prevented my plan being frustrated in the first instance ; now she 
is accustomed to believe that the mysterious Lady will cause her to come to 
Paris within a short time, and the irritation of the prison in whith I placed 
her is alleviated. I have befen cruel ; but, Louisa, but you must know that 
I love her with the noble and holy Ibve of a father, and at the same time with 
the delirium of a youtMul lover. These loves, so blended, have ennobled 
me, and have mitde fier for me an angel of heaven, a symbol of Miss, who is 
the more seductive to me in proportion as its presentment is ideal 

As you will see in the other paper, she is to remain a year at BeaiichampSt 
and as I feel I am going to leave you, it is my will that she do not come to 
Paris till this term is complete. There, also, I suggest that you should give 
natural colorings to every thing, and in such a way that you should pass in 
hex eyes for the mysterious Lad^F. Finally, in the other document every 
thing is pointed out, and nothing can be added which could more elucidate 
my intentions. - 

The name of this enchanting girl, angel of beauty and talent, is Rosa- 
munda. 

— Rosamunda I . . . — said Louisa, suspending the reading 
of the mysterious paper — Bosamunda .... and is not this 
the very companion of Martha and sister of M. Schmidt ? Do 
not the data coincide with what poor Martha and my Secretary 
havQ told me, although disjointedly, of her ? Duke, I believe 
what you say: I am a woman, and I remained in adoraiion when 
I saw her at my Cheen Villa the day she saved the Steward's 
child. But I will continue, perhaps I deceive myself, I burn 
with euriosity to know this mystery. And now that you are 
dead,* it is my duty to put your sacred trust into execution .... 
What duties does he impose upon me ! Her brother has, for 
two years, lived with mo. How hide hei* from his sight ? and 
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what shall I say if I have to appear as the anthoress of irhaft 
Martha calls, with such indignation, her rape % By good for- 
tune, th«term is yet far o£f. 

[I cannot go on/mj cough chokes me ..................] 

I have passed half an ho«r seated beside this paper, my eyes springiog from 
their sockets with this distressing oongh, the violent attack of whidbi has 
ended, and I go on : Her name is Bosamunda That is all I know. I wonld 
have b^ged to knojir more, but the letters she wrote have neyer arriTed to 
my hands. I ordered the ser^ttnta at BeoMehampB to bum them instfttd of 
sending them %> me, or to Hector Schmidt^ whose address nearly all haye 
borne. Why, you will spy, dear Countess^ did I take so strange a resolu- 
tion 9 Ah I Iiouisa, how miserable b man when he has passed his youth in 
dissipation t I preferred remaining in darkness^ to exposing myself to find- 
ing, instead of a brother, a loyer .... And in the impotenoy of my jealousy, 
I longed to reduce to ashes a suspicious name .... Forgiye me^ dear cousin, 
forgive such egotism in a mere bundle of infirmities. How haye I wept 
these two years oyer my lost health I I should haye been able to offer 
titles, gold, honors, blind idolatry to this beautiful Roeamunda, like the 
snowy^ bud of the first rose of Eden : perhaps her talent would haye distin- 
guished the yeritable language of passion with which she inspired me, per- 
haps she would not haye refused to associate her April existence with the 
maturity of my age ; but who can unite luxuriant youth with hectic virility! 
who can unite the tedder lily with the withered sunflower! who would 
set in copper the priceless ^iiamond ? Oh I I suffer now the chastisement of 
what I did in youth I lliese sores, this cough, this swelling .... No, Louisa, 
no, torment equal to mine has never existed! .... Pardon me yet once 
more, if instead id commending to you Roeamunda, I reoount my lore; but 
how could you expect it to be otherwise! I knew I am going to die; and 
to. bear to the other world, wrapped in silence, my love for her, would be 
too much to ask of me: at least you knowing it, if you wilUn the course of 
time tell it her, and if she is interested for one who lloyied her with so much 
nobleness, I believe that Gk>d will recompense my conduct by enabling w» 
to see her from Heaven. Can I have uttered a blasphemy ? If it be so^ 
God will forgive my error, for so much is EQs infinite beauty reflected in 
Kosamunda, that one worships the Maker in loving the creature. . Let us 
return to her. Whether I die to-day, or to-morrow, you must takftupon 
yourself tjic charge of this enchanting girl The house in which you live is 
not adapted for preserving her tranquillity^ You will decide. In my will 
her fate is assured. It Ifl all I can do. 
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Paris, 21 8epi^ 18 ... • 
Madlle la Comtease de Tallard : 

Dear Cousin : My presentiments are fulfilled. Five months 
ago I left this paper incomplete, I was afraid to continue it^ eyerj letter 
seemed a day snatched from my life : perhaps to-morrow I shall not exist 
To-day, when yon came, I renewed my idea% and Mons. Pourpoint, who 
writes the continuation, wil^ deliyer to yon Testament, Codicil, and this 
paper. 

I do not now see things as when I began to write. I commend to you 
all you will read, before God and my conscience, as though I were a loving 
father, and left in your hands my only child. This must suffice you, I can- 
not continue dictating, my breathing is short, the cough makes me see a 
spacious ocean covered with clouds and stars ; thus must be the entrance 
into eternity ; to dictate these few lines I have stopped the writing a hun- 
dred times ; the pains I experience, offered to God with resignation, will I 
hope make Him pardon the wanderings which caused them. Adieu, Louisa, 
adieu, adieu: come and pray over my tomb. The dew of morning also 
waters the gravestones of the dead. 

I only add that the individual is to remain where she is for one year 
after my decease. 

Your cousin, who loves you, 

Le Duo de Point-a-Or. 

The sensible Conntess de Tallard burst into tears after con- 
cluding the reading of a paper, which, although disorderly in 
its ideas, gave the reader to understand that he who wrote it 
sorrowed with a noble grief ; but too late. 

To suppose that Louisa burst into exclamations after inform- 
ing herself of the contents of the other paper is out of the ques- 
tion : in the Oountess de Tallard there are no vulgarities. At 
the expiration of an hour, she sent for her Secretary to commit 
^o the charge of Martha Bonhomme, in her name, the nurse 
who attended the Duke in his last days ; who, placed under the 
protection of Louisa, might live with the friend of the young 
man, in the house of Madame Baume. It was a recompense 
merited by her zeal, and suggested by the late Duke. 



CHAPTEE III. 

The obligations embraced by the beautiful Louisa, in accepting 
the charge of Point-a-Or, placed her in critical positions, and her 
condition of Demoiselle equally thwarted her plans. It was the 
month of December : the three months' mourning had been laid 
aside: all followed the same coarse in the house of the Baron; 
if we except that he had not even answered the announce- 
ment of the death of Point-a-Or, nor given any expectation of 
returning from his mission, whieh perhaps would be prolonged, 
according to information obtained by Kant. It was the season 
of pleasures, the noble German was assiduous in his tisits, so 
that Louisa sought to consult with Ootavia as to her future. 
The pride of youth and beauty gaye place in her to the reflec- 
tion of age: powerful lerer to remove every impediment in 
ladies, whose talent makes them reflect how beautiful it is to 
immortalize one's name in offspring. 

One night in this month which makes the earth gray, be- 
dews it, or at another time allures us to the chimney corner, 
the two sisters were seated beside the fire in the drawing-room. 
The door was guarded by AcharUi-Btire ; it was eight o'clock at 
night, the flakes of snow gently lasked. the crystal panes of the 
windows and balconies. For a long time they did not open 
their lips. Octavia complained of oold in her extremities, drew 
from a fur slipper her aristocratic foot and put It on the fender 
to warm. Her sister oh the contrary, screening her faoe with a 
Chinese fern, drew back, for she felt the heat, so that the 
Baroness could be seen from the door. 
2 
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Certainly it is astonishing to ns, who are contemplating the 
beauty of its forms, heightened by the brilliancy of her straw- 
colored thread stockings, that the Baron should hare said once 
that Octayia was canstittUionalii/ repugnant to him. 

So insensible has the cold made the delicate foot, that at 
first it does not feel the heat ; but she suddenly withdraws it 
with an exclamation, passing her snowy hand over the fine 
stocking. At the same time the eyes of the negro sparkle, and 
leaning with his shoulders against the door post, he turns up 
their white balls, his lips quiyer rapidly, and he finishes by 
scratching his head. 

This insignificant incident passed, Louisa says a few words 
to her sister, and orders the door of the drawing-room to be 
closed. Achanti^Btirt complies, looking at the ladies with un- 
easiness. 

— Some months ago, immediately after our departure for 

the country in the Spring, I wished to consult with you, dear 
Octavia, upon a matter eminently delicate. We have no mo- 
ther. Oh 1 how great a want is that of a mother even in ad- 
yanced years 1 We haye no father, nor friends to whom to con- 
fide our griefs, our intimate thoughts ; to whom to open our 
hearts ; and all the less now for the death of the unfortunate 
Duke, our cousin ; so that you are my mother, my sister, my 
friend, my heart's intimate adyiser, and in this respect I do no 
more than correspond to your a£Fectionate confidence in me. 
Haying no friends is perhaps an adyantage, for you who had 
them all were a yictim of their inconsideration. How many 
tears haye I not wiped from your eyes since your marriage ! 
How many times haye we not blended our countenances and our 
sighs I How many other times haye I not heard you call me 
mother, there being but a few years di£Ference in our experience I 
How many times haye I not called yon daughter in the grief of my 
torments on your behalf 1 Dear sister, if all the children of one 
father ought to loye, we ought to idolize each other, for, orphans, 
like the iyy without the oak, we haye enlaced each other in fira- 
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ternal lore, and till now escaped the stonn which has blown un- 
chained around us. We have no doubt to be very thankful for 
the affectionate intimacy in which we have liyed, making of 
feeble osiers robust and powerful trunks, which not by their 
hardness but flexibility and union have resisted the hurricane. 
Let us never separate, let us unite ourselves in every respira- 
tion, be my mothef, let me be yours, be my friend, let me be 
your eofifidente. I need your advice now : I am older than you, 
and of what profit is it to me 1 No, no : I am going to speak 
to you of serious things. 

— Speak, speak, I think I have divined part of what your 
preliminaries involve. 

— It is possible you have a glimpse of what I want to tell 
you ; but no matter, I am convinced that you do not compre- 
hend it all. It is a question of the Count de Kant. 

— That I suppose. 

— Listen. I have reflected much, and here in substance 
are my observations. Nobility, the advantages of fortune, and 
the weakness of woman, are so many elements of risk, when she 
is single, without any one to protect these circumstances. The 
daughter of a working man, wanting in titles and riches, has 
only to defend her person, and by that very circumstance avoids 
many pains : what will not happen to one who has tl^ia all 
united ? 

— And think you that marriage puts one beyond the reach 
of anxieties and sufferings ? Ah 1 Louisa, it seems you do not 
know that I have been married for some years, the best of my 
life. And who protects my name, or that I be&r ? Why, sister, 
to marry in order to have a support, is like propping up a build- 
ing with a post, it manifests that one is near to ruiiu 

— No such thing, no such thing. Do you think all men are 
like those we have generally known ? You were very young 
when you were married, and you know how that was arranged. 
My plan wears a different aspect. First : the age of the Count 
is one of reflection. 
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— I interrupt yon. The Baron is older than he, and see 
what a man of reflection he is ! The society to which we per- 
force belong, in its caprices knows no age : the men who hare 
been bom rich and honored by the world, conserye even till 
death the inconstancy of the fortune which rocked them in the 
cradle. 

— This objection wonld make an impre^ion on me, if ELant 
were of a different character ; but yon must consider that our 
ages shake hands in the scale of proportion, and that his gen- 
tlemanliness is above proof ; remember, moreover, what the Duke 
said of him, '^ The German nobles are noble in all their actions." 

— It may be so. Louisa, it may be so ; but they may be 
noble in all their actions without for all that making their wives 
happy : see, our nobles are taken with justice for the 6ream of 
gallantry, and after their marriage they are gallant with all 
ladies, except their wives. Think you that although I was sacri- 
ficed in the age of innocence, if the Baron had been more amiable 
with me, there would not have been among the ashes of the 
sacrifice, a burning coal which would have destroyed my frigidi- 
ty ? Thus I hoped for many years ; but as more and more pass 
over his head sowing it with gray hairs, so the more snow do I 
discover on the summit of the mountain I aspired to surmount. 
Louisa, in truth if I were as you, I would not part with my 
freedom, without well weighing my real liberty against an ideal 
felicity. 

— And why do you oppose with so mtich rancor a connection 
which seems to me the only means of living in peace % 

— Why? the answer is easy; because I draw the conse- 
quence from my own : and besides I have a certain antipathy to 
M. de Kant, which is the parallel of that with which I was in- 
spired by another .... at fifteen years of age. 

— ^ And what means do you discover whereby two feeble wo- 
men may shelter themselves in the future ? 

— What means? One only : for us two to make ourselves one. 

— And have we not been so until now % 
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— Yea 

— And have we freed ourselyes from sufferings intolera- 
ble? .... 

The Baroness did not reply for a while, and fixing her en- 
ehanting eyes on Lonisa, said to her : 

— Sister of my heart, I have no one with whom to weep 
over my solitude bui you alone ; I cannot hide my face, time 
after time inflamed with grief, except in your breast. What 
will become of your poor Octavia if you abandon her? 

The Countess, for her part, on hearing the cause of the con- 
tradiction of her sister, was affected and replied : 

— For this very reason I wish you should hide it in a bosom 
that has courage. Because I marry, must I separate * myself 
from you ? Never, sister of my heart, never : thus I promised 
Mamma, some hours before she left us in this world. 

— And you love the Count ? 

— I feel many sympathies with him. 

— Then be happy. 

— In order that you may be so. 

— Achanti-Bur^ at this moment opened the door-screen of 
the drawing-room to announce to the ladies that the Secre- 
tary of Madame la Comtesse sought her permission to pay his 
respects. 

— Tell him to walk in. 

While he is coming up to wait upon the Ladies, we wish to 
take advantage of the opportunity of saying that we feel in the 
soul that spoken language can never express certain sounds, 
certain inflexions of the voice, and the mimic characterwhich 
so much heightens diction. One ^' Mademoiselle " in this 
mouth amounts to equality in rank, and another in that to infe- 
riority or superiority. A " Mademoiselle " pronounced by one 
is equivalent to respect, affection, admiration, and uttered by 
another reveals arrogance, contempt, or vulgarity. We cannot 
continue the reflections thus commenced, because the manly and 
insinuating voice of Hector cuts short our words. 
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— I hare the honor, Ladies, to greet yonr Ladyships with 
the most profonnd respect. 

— Be seated, M. Schimdt. 

— I hare taken the liberty of begging an interriew irith 
yon ; because I have succeeded this evening in seeing the poor 
family for whom you lare so much interested. 

— And is their extreme misery certain 1 

— And what has been the result of your visit? 

— Mesdames, their misery is extreme, and their necessities 
are worthy of attention. I have availed myself of a stratagem 
to assure myself of the truth, and I confess to Madame la 
Baronesse, as well as to Mad'Ue la Comtesse, that the idea of 
what I have seen yet saddens me. 

— Come, tell us. 

— Since Madame la Baronesse suggested to me that she 
wished to do good without manifesting who was the benefactor, 
when I set foot on the threshold of the miserable house, I 
thought it would be more proper to address myself to this 
family as messenger of a Lady who had told me that on that 
story lived some persons who did sewing for the shops ; I went 
in with this idea; after knocking on the fifth floor, since I 
thought it was there, I went up to a garret, the landing-place of 
which was covered with snow, for the panes of the skylight had 
ceased to perform their office. Beneath that icy aperture, whose 
wind was enough to freeze a fire, I saw a door, small, narrow, 
and full of holes, through which protruded pieces of paper, 
which the tenants of the wretched apartment put there to stop 
the draughts of air. I knocked once, twice, and three times, 
and no one replied, so that I determined to go down again, 
when the voice of a man asked me, " Who's there ?" " Your 
servant, sir." ^^ What do you want ?" " I have a commission, 
which I have no doubt is for you." He opened the door, re- 
moving apparently some piece of furniture. What was pre- 
sented to my. eyes, Mesdames, is worthy of being wept over. A 
man of fifty years of age, tall, thin in the extreme, jaundiced, 
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witk large, gray beard, wrapped in a kind of great ooat made 
of old blankets, pantaloons of the same material, find shoes of 
the same which served also for stockings. His physiognomy 
bespoke misery with dignity, hunger with nobl6 pride, resigna- 
tion with desperate anguish. On seeing him I feared to com- 
mence speaking, such an ascendency had the traits of that gen- 
tleman, solemnized by hunger ; but I began thus : '^ Sir, accord- 
ing to the instructions of an old lady of the neighborhood, I 
believe it is here where some ladies live who do needle-work 
for the shops, and . . . . " What is the name of this lady ?" 
Here I was cut short, but did not lose the thread of my plan, 
and I continued : " I don't know her name ; but " . . . . ^' I 
think you must be mistaken." " Excuse me, sir, let me ex- 
plain what has been intrusted to me, and then you can tell me 
whether I have been mistaken or not." He looked at me with 
much attention, and his eyes, already crystallized by want of 
nourishment, said tc me as it were, " don't deceive me." This 
was enough to compxess my heart, so that the accent of truth 
my words respired made him hear what follows : " I am charged 
to get made six dozen of boys' shirts, six more for girls, and as 
many more dozen blouses and pinafores. If the ladies that 
live here will undertake this work, they can begin with the 
shirts, and send them to the house of M, le Curi de St, Sulpice, 
without saying who sent them : and in this case I will give you 
the money to buy the material and the thread, and the value of 
the sewing now immediately, giving for each shirt thirty sous." 
The man looked at me, nodded his head, and raising on one 
side a piece of matting fixed to the ceiling, said : ^ Oome in." 
Then I saw that he put a great stone behind the door. 

The BABomcBs-— What a sad spectacle I and I was complain- 
ing a while ago of the cold, placed in this easy chair ! Louisa, I 
I see you are right in saying that intercourse with the poor 
makes us more human. 

LoviaA-^Since Mamma died I have wept much fcr the poor, 
and particularly for the country people. 
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The BAR0OT8&— Well, for my part, I am interested more 
in those who- cannot beg, whose dignity will not suffer them to 
degrade themselves depicting their misery. 

Hector— Assuredly, Madame la Baronesse has powerful 
reasons for preferring the latter. I have been poor since child- 
hopd ; I have had intercourse with the poor ; my father was 
very learned, but more poor ; and I well know that the shame- 
faced ones, as they are vulgarly called, are most worthy of being 
succored. 

L0UI8A — And what think you, M. Schmidt, is it better to 
help their necessities with money or with work ? 

— Madame la Comtesse, that depends on the circumstances 
in which they may happen to be. 

LouKA— I judge it is better to give them any kind of work 
rather than money. 

The Baboness — Tell me, Louisa, what work would you give 
to a man of study, to a poet, to a writer, to a sage, as was the 
father of Monsieur ? To this class of people you can only give 
money, that they may publish their works, which is all that is 
wanting to them. 

LouKA— .You are right, Octavia. Does it not seem so to you ? 

Hector— Mademoiselle, I think so, and Madame la Baron- 
esse, whose sage reflections are so profound, has touched upon a 
question the most weighty, as at the same time the least weighed. 
Those who live by the mind are as little felt for as those who 
are supported by the work of their hands, and this is clear : the 
proletarian masses believe them swimming in gold, and know 
not that the usurers of publishing shops, of the printing offices, 
and the monopolizers of the genius of others leave them with- 
out a centime ; and the powerful read their writings for pas- 
time, without thinking of the unhappy beings who enable them 
t« kill their ennui. I believe writers ought to make an agree- 
ment amongst themselves ; viz., for Mutual Assistance among all 
nations for the publication of their writings, without depending 
upon the monopolizing Jews who now have them in their hands. 
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The BAsoNBasp^And bow many other classes are there besides 
that one, who find themselves in a* similar situation? The 
military, for example. 

Hbcktor— As it happens, the father of the family whom I 
have succored in the name of Mesdames, is a soldier, as I will 
tell you hereafter. 

Ths BABONis&^Come, let us leave these reflections and go 
on with your story. 

LoOTSA— You were saying that he raised on one side the 
matting which divided the landing of the stairs from the apart* 
ments. 

Heoiob, eontidervug as though to recall the picture he was painting-^ 
Certainly, my lady, I found myself on the other side of 
the matting, in a small garret, exceedingly low on one side, 
without more furniture than a stone water-bottle, some singed 
trunks of trees, and a heap of rags of a hundred colors in a 
comer. This room, moreover, was divided into two by a piece 
of matting, full of holes, which hung from a beam. The man 
clothed in blanket made a sign to me to wait, and put his head 
on one side, speaking in a low tone to other persons who re- 
mained in obscurity. Then he turned towards me, and passed 
from one side of the matting to the other, without speaking to 
me, but making the greatest noise possible, to drown thereby, 
no doubt, the movements of the person who was to issue from 
that semi-sepulchre. I did not wait long, or I did not seem to 
wait long, so absorbed was I by the misery that was before my 
eyes. ^' Papa," said a feeble but noble voice. And holding the 
hand of him whom she had just called, I saw come forth a girl 
of eighteen to twenty years, without other dress than a garment 
of the same material sus that of her father, but which fitted Iter 
as w.ell as the penitent^s shirt the Magdalen of the disciple of 
Murillo. To see that beautiful creature, whose transparent 
skin indicated inanition, livid^ barefoot, and convulsive, moved 
me to such a degree, that I had more work to repress my^ tears 
th«n to address myself to her. The gentleman presented the 
2* 
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girl to me, Baying : ^ This is my daughter, LoUi^ who will arrange 
with you as to the affair of the shirts." With eyes almost mo« 
tionless, fixed upon the floor, and her cheeks suffused with color) 
which perhaps was the only grace not stolen by hunger from her 
beautiful features, she waited while he said what I hav» men- 
tioned. When she had heard my charge, with weak accent, but 
which at each moment recovered energy, she replied to me : 
"Six dozen boys' shirts?" "Yes, Mademoiselle." "Of what 
agfe ?" " From six to twelve years." " There will be wanted 
.... 72 shirts^ at 3 yards each .... are .... 216 yards, which 
at 10 sous each, say, for the cloth to be good, are .... 108 francs, 
and the making at 30 sous .... are .... how much is it, papa ?" 

"i08 francs, and " "Very well. Mademoiselle." Then I 

took out ten louis, folded them in a piece of paper, handed them 
to the gentleman, and said, " You know, sir, where they have to 
be sent." He took them and made an inclination of the head ; 
the girl raised her eyes, Ml of joy, to meet those of her father. 
Through the holes in the matling I saw other eyes shining, and, 

involuntarily, I wept 

Louisa and Octavia dried their eyes, and' those of Hector 
were moistened. 

T«E BaboxisB) paanng her hancOserehief over her angdiceheeh^ — Go on, 
M. Schmidt. 

Hbotob, steaUhUy doing the same — That man, ' who appeaired to 
be of marble, on seeing me weep, burst into tears; und in 
Spanish (for according to what he told me he is an emigmnt 
progresista Colonel.) said to his daughters, one of whom was 
weeping, reclining on his bosom and the others behind the mat- 
ting : " Daughters, we were going to die of hunger, perhaps this 
night ; but the virtue of you three and the sacred memory of 
your mother are a picture very pleasing in the sight of God, so 
that he sends us angels, like this gentleman, who convert our 
logs of wood into bread." In. my heart, Mesdames, I sent up 
to Heaven the thanks of these poor creatures, in order that thence 
they might rain upon the heads of Madame la Baronesse and 
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Mad'lle la Oomiesse blessings for all their life. To them I only 
said: '^I am a messenger, sir; the persons who deserve the 
name of angels are two ladies." I wished to leave those poor 
happy ones, that they might unbosom themselves with freedom. 
On taking my leave, two little girls showed their heads above 
the mattii^, whose black hair covered their mortal paleness, and 
without speaking bade me adieu with their eyes. 

The Baboneb% much 4tgvaed--Ah ! Louisa ; &r the want of other 
loves, let us have that of the ppor, and we will weep as now with 
open heart. 

LoniBA— And how can a gentleman have come to «noh heartr 
rending misery, M. Schmidt ? 

Hboiob— I do ndt know, Mad'lle, the history of this worthy 
and unhappy father ; but how many have I not seen in similar 
oircumstances ? 

Thb BiBONms — And would you, Louisa, have a Colonel, 
a father, eithet disgrace his military honor, or abandon his 
daughters? Death is a heroism in «uch circumstances I Every- 
day convinces me more and more that the middle class has in- 
conceivable sufferings, less noised abroad but more deeply felt, 
than those of the operative class. 

Louisa — It is true they have to suffer much ; because those 
of this clasa are in general the more enlightened, the more edu- 
cated : besides, not having seen themselves in such extremities 
before must embitter life in a fearful manner. But know, M. 
Schmidt, that this Spani&rd is a hero ! And his daughters % 
What say you of them, Octavia ? 

The Baboness— What do I say ? I was thinking at that mo- 
ment that if I were in a similar situation, perhaps I should 
make efforts to imitate them. 

Lom8A--What do you think of this Spaniard, M. Secretory? 

Hboior— Mad'Ue, I believe this nation is not appreciated 
as it deserves. I have known another unfortunate Spaniard, 
who made. me conceive a high idea of his countrymen. My fa- 
ther, who had been in Spain, said that <' The Spaniards are great 
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even in seeking charity ; that their pride entitles them to the 
admiration of the world ; because, well-directed, this passion 
which dominates them, would make of every one of them a pri- 
vileged being. 

Toe Baronebs— There is no doubt, M. Schmidt, your father 
was right, because his observations coincide with what history 
tells us of them. But let us leave this ; because Louisa and 
myself wish to continue doing good in this manner to the family 
of the Spanish Colonel. Is it not true that there is a great 
pleasure in knowing that some of our fellow-creatures are re- 
lieved, without their being able to humiliate themselves before 
their benefactors. 

Louisa — It is one of the few legitimate pleasures th«t one 
can enjoy. 

The Babonkss— Well, M. Schmidt, Louisa feels as I do, and 
therefore I am going to ask you whether after coming out 
of the miserable habitation of these noble poor you have not 
investigated something more about them. They are so inter- 
esting ! If I had been in your place I should have waited at 
the door. 

Hector— Madame la Baronesse, it seems that the angel of 
Madame inspired me with this same thought ; since on going 
out I waited to hear the noise of the stone, and having prepared 
myself with some specious excuse to urge, I leaned against the 
cracked door, waiting to hear something that might be capable 
of interesting Mesdames further for these angelic creatures. 

Baboness — And what did you hear % 

Hector— At first nothing, then that several persons were 
weeping ; then that the voice of the young Lady who spoke with 
me was saying with anxiety : " Papa, let us kneel down and 
give thanks to God that you have not died of want. You have 
eaten nothing for two days that we might do so." " Yes Papa," 
" Yes Papa," " Yes Papa," repeated the other two. They 
seamed to have thrown themselves upon his neck, and to be 
emulously kissbg him, with the affection of children of misfor- 
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tune. Then I heard them repeating the Ave Maria. They 
had hardly finished their prayer, when I again heard the Toice 
of the father, saying : " God bless you, God bless yon. You 
have made me religious with your virtue." He burst into a new 
flood of tears, pressing his daughters to his heart. Suddenly 
he added : " We must not only pray but work ; I am going out 
to buy something to eat, and some few garments, to-morrow 
you will be stronger and we will begin to work, I shall help 
you, making a good i^oup, that you may have the more energy." 
" And how can you go out by daylight, Papa ?" " No matter, 
my children, if it were to do some baseness, although I wore my 
uniform that I sold lately, I should feel ashamed ; but to go to get 
bread for you ! Oh ! to go to get bread for you, provided it do 
not result in prejudice to your virtue, is more grand, my dar- 
lings, than to gain a hundred battles against the enemies of the 
liberty of Spain." .... Then I went away ; but still I heard 
the eldest daughter charging him : " Papa, buy some cigars, it 
is a long time since you smoked." .... From a shop in the 
comer, I saw the Colonel issue with a preoccupied air and go 
into a restaurateur's. 

Louisa, aoftWn^— Octavia, they are angels ! How beautiful 
is virtue I They shall soon be in the Chreen Villa, 

The Babonebs, with inflamed oA^c**— They will be happy through 
you, and you will deprive me of the pleasure even of shedding 

tears as now. .... 

The negro Achanti-Bttr^ opened the door announcing a visit. 
Hector arose and took leave of the noble ladies. 

Let us now lesve the saloon, and follow the youth, Schmidt, 
who betakes himself to his apartment on the ground floor ; and 
he has hardly entered it when he begins these reflections : 

— The lion is not so savage as they paint him. It is now 
two years that I have lived with these ladies, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that if there are many who believe that the 
nobles are through their pride insufferable in their intercourse, 
it is, as their language proves, because they have had no inter- 
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ooursc wiUi the great, ezoept below stairs. There are some, I 
have no doubt, maccessible ; but these are generally those who 
have obtained their rank by money. From these Qod deliver 
me, because wanting hereditary education they for the most part 
display the woo£ Well f if any impressed with ultra liberal 
ideas heard me, poor me, the least he could say would be that I 
had been fascinated by the beautiful eyes of the Baroness and 
converted into a furious Boyalist But who can deny that they 
receive one with a frankness unknown to the pretenders to 
parchments? Who oan deny that, seen from afar, they are 
gigantic phantasms, which, on approaching them, are converted 
into delicious shades ? This Baroness is as sublime as the 
Baron is wicked. Though who knows that my father did not 
mistake ? For how can I conceive of an angel and a demon liv- 
ing in harmony ? Nevertheless every thing is possible. There 
have been anomalies even in Heaven. If it were known what 
induced me to enter this house, it could cause only satisfaction 
to the dead, if they were capable of relishing vengeance. My 
father, while he was in the Paraclete, had reason to hate the 
Baron ; but since his son was beside his mother, he ean only 
hope from me tears for himself, and forgetfulness of all the past 
for others. Martha, this poor victim of the monster, has for- 
gotten vengeance looking at these two ladies. To tell the truth, 
the Baroness is a bewitching creature ; she has in her counte- 
nance the purity and brilliancy of the lily. Now, seeing what 
she is, I not only forget, but also admire. Oh 1 a woman fitsci- 
nating like her, and at the same time virtuous, dissolves the 
lAarp points of the frost with which one surrounds oneself in 
order to wound her with impunity. The Countess is inestima- 
ble ; but the other .... beautiful .... interesting .... angel 
... .of love 

Hector has fallen asleep on the soft couch, caressed by the 
gentle warmth of the blazing hearth. 

He sleeps, and is the object of conversation to the two sis- 
ters, who have again remained alone, since the Oount Kant has 
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only Biaid some minutes, in consideration of occupations of the 
highest importance which called for his presence at the house 
of the Ambassador of his country. 

The first to speak, when Kant had hatdly gone out, was 
Octavia. 

— Do you know, Louisa, I am still under the influence of 
the impression made upon my soul by the incident of the S{>anish 
Colonel and his virtuous daughters. 

— I feel the same : so much so, that the Oount must have 
noticed my distraction. 

— If we who have had the fortune to acquire riches, whether 
well or ill it matters little, knew how to employ them in making 
our life full of joys, freeing from misery those who suffer, in- 
stead of cursing the rich and the nobles they would fill the 
circumference of the Heavens with blessings, and then perhaps 
it would not be so difficult for the rich man to enter the King- 
dom of Heaven as for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle ; because by force of enlarging the heart of the indigent, 
the eye through which the thread passes would have expanded. 

— And don't you think, Octavia, that it is a great misfor- 
tune to hear of such scenes, and not be able to be present at 
them? 

— This is the greatest punishment of those who occupy 
our position in society. The little good we do we effect 
through the medium of others, generally by mercenary hands ; 
we cannot, except under a mask, and then what risks, what a 
ground for scandal ! do good, and receive the cry of gratitude 
from the lips of the succored, or the cry of the needy. I 
would change place with your secretary this night. 

— Does he not seem to you a very estimable youth ? 

— Yes, assuredly ; his features reveal much nobleness of 
soul, his language a superior talent, his moderation exquisite 
prudence, his manners a more elevated lineage than that 
assigned him by his position. 

— And if you knew that I drew him also from a condition 
equal to that of the Colonel, what would you say? 
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— That you were the good angel of the needy. 

Both were silent; but in the silence which they inad- 
vertently imposed on themselves, they thought so much, that 
this night ought to be remembered by us who are present at it, 
with the same attention that they paid to it after their dia- 
logue. 

Octavia, rocking one leg which she had crossed over the 
other, said : 

— He seems French by his language ; but his presence 
denotes him to be a G-erman. 

— His father was a German.' According to what people 
say who knew him, he was a prodigy of wisdom. M. Schmidt 
is also a rare genius : he has studied every thing we know of 
but by name. 

The BARomDas, mth a distractd air— Well ! Louisa, I am going to 
take this family under my protection : you have made, and will 
make others happy, leave to me at least the pleasure of making 
life tolerable to these. 

— Well, I give up to you this felicity, not without stifling 
a desire which I judge to be holy. 

— But with one condition. 

— What ? 

— That you let your Secretary go on, being mine in this 
business. 

' — Well : as you please .... 
Louisa thought when she had said " as you pleaseV 
Woman is a mystery. Why will the Countess have said, 
with such a reticence, ** as you please .?".... A thousand 
answers come to the tip of our tongue ; but will any one be the 
true motive of this strange suspension? We are afraid of 
deceiving ourselves : but it is worth investigation 

Some time after, the sisters took leave of each other as 
loving as ever, as worthy of our sympathies as they have been 
till this day. They will be going to sleep, and we want to look 
at another, who for a long time has been doing the same. 
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Looking at Hector, stretched upon the sofa, with saddened 
countenance, his hand placed under his cheek which was reclin- 
ing upon the cushion, and with manifest sigfis of a sleep some 
what sad, we remember all his history, and we are not surprised 
that his brow is wrinkled ; for the folds on the countenance of 
the young man are the footsteps of the age given by his suffer- 
ings. This youth, who promises to be a prodigy of intelligence, 
has endured so much in four years that even science has with- 
drawn from his soul, for fear, without doubt, that it should be 
interpreted into wickedness. So it is, the greatest geniuses, 
when they suffer misery, belittle themselves in the extreme, so 
that very often there are blockheads who laugh and mock at 
them at pleasure. Oh ! poverty makes not the body only but 
the soul also seem ill-favored. One who knew Hector now 
would take him for an ordinary being, one who knew him in the 
ruins of the Paraclete would take him for a mutilated colossus, 
or monster of art. rather than a chef d'oeuvre. 

But what has happened to him 1 why does he rise up terri- 
fied ? why does he walk tottering ? why does he place his hands 
upon his eyes as though seeking to separate them from some 
object ? why does he look round on all sides with fearful gaze ? 
Why has he awakened in the midst of such sudden dread ? Let 
us hear what he says ? 

— Oh 1 God! I have never suffered so much, not -even 
the night when I heard them mutilating the corpse of my 
mother ! The portait of the Baron, that I saw yesterday in the 
library, has seemed to me the reality, and I have seen Bosa* 
munda carried off by him, and beside herself running along the 
road at Auteuil. Oh 1 what a fearful nightmare ! And the 
ideas which have raised their impure head in this labyrinth ! 
And why may it not be the truth? The proof is, and it has 
not come into my head for two years ! that a few days after the 
disappearance of my Bosamunda, he went away to Germany. 
If it were so .... ah ! if it were so ... . Wo ! to those 
that remain .... Father, my. father! I want time 1 
time ! ! time I ! ! 



• • • • 



CHAPTER IV. 

— And why not, Octavia ? 

— Louisa, I cannot go. 

— Then what will the Count say if he has promised that we 
should go 1 

— Tou can urge some sudden indisposition. 

— I feel it, not so much for the disrespect which he may 
think you show him, as because, perhaps .... 

— Louisa of my heart, you know that even when de Vieux is 
here, I seldom go to the theatre. 

— But, to night, the principal parts are taken by Mad'Ue 
BacheL 

— No matter : the first thing is for me to play my own 
aright. 

— Then, you stay at home. 

— Certainly. 

— It is half-past five, within a quarter of an hour Kant 
will be here. Good night 

— I wish you an agreeable evening. 

She had hardly gone out when the ravishing Octavia called 
Achanti-Bur4 : 

— To night — she said to him — I do not see any one : you 
can go out, so that you return at . . . . — she looked at the 
timepiece — at ten o^cIock. 

— I will, my mistress, Mad. la Baronesse. 

At six o'clock, a woman much wrapped up and carrying a 
basket on her arm, was timidly descending the back stairs of 
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the principal apartments leading to the ground floor, who 
seQ^led from her dress to be the laundress of the Secretary of 
the Countess de Tallard, and of the dependents of the ho^use. 
Hector on going out of his room met her, and notwithstanding 
the serenity of the woman, her mode of walking made the youth 
suspicious, and determined him to follow at a distance, and 
with caution, the track of the mysterious girl with the basket. 

The night although of January was serene, and the air 
moderate for the time of year ; she of the little basket took a 
direction hap hazard, since for a person incognito the Boulevard 
des Capticines was not a spot at all a propos. On finding her- 
self in that illuminated and frequented spot, the disguised 
woman vaccillated, took two steps forward, as many others back- 
ward, one to the right, three or four to the left : again went 
back, and finally returned to the place whence she had come, 
evaded the importunate questions of the porter, who fortunately 
was anxiously engaged in trimming the lamp of his sentry-box, 
and by the same stairs regained the principal apartments. 

On laying aside her disguise, Octavia exclaimed : 

— Useless, I wanted to see this family : by night I dare not 
go alone, and by day still less. How sad it is to be of gold, 
every where shines this cruel metal ! 

Hector had watched the Baroness, and notwithstanding the 
doubts which agitated him, he would have sworn it was she. 
This casual incident had a very bad effect upon the opinion 
which the Baroness deserved of him. Another there was who 
saw, as it were, shades on the stairs in question ; and if the 
negro had not been by nature superstitious and a coward, this 
time the beautiful lady would have been tarnished by his 
brutal hands, in consequence of her incognito. If she had 
known these circumstances, we may be very sure she would not 
have attempted a second time to take the steps which we have 
seen her, for the first and last time, to judge from her virginal 
timidity, put into execution. 

Before goii^ on with the narration, a question presents it- 
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self to US which we have repeatedly put to ourselves, and which 
the reader will ask : Is it probable that a woman would gen- 
erally encounter these difficult positions, if she had been edu- 
cated as nearly all of the higher and middle classes of society are % 
The bashful maiden, the circumspect mother, the innocent no- 
ble, the virtuous bourgeoise^ would they hazard their modesty 
scouring holes and comers in search of indigent families ? Rare 
would she be who would do it ; although we do not deny that 
some have been known ; but in truth such have lost the greatest 
beauty of a woman, the blush of innocence. If such a question 
falls to our feeble pen, it is because, in these times of literary 
knight-errantry, it is all the fashion to make noble ladies re- 
pairers of wrongs and avengers of injuries, which constitutes 
them knights of the sad countenance, tossed in a blanket by the 
mob, beaten by the windmills, and scratched by the cats. It 
cannot be denied that there are souls which require especial li* 
cences, sometimes from having been unhappy, now for a thousand 
circumstances, even if you will from constitution ; but to induce, 
with insidijous and dazzling arguments, the doing of such acts of 
Quixotic chivalry, is anti-social : woman ought to know what 
the world is, the misery of the world, the dangers of the world : 
theory is enough to make her colors fade ; practice is more than 
enough to destroy her flower. If she wishes, in truth, to enjoy 
these holy impressions sometimes, she ought to adopt decent 
means. Let it be said once for all, if we make some reflections 
at given crises of the narration, we do not comply with this 
rule of historians from pedantry, as some will have believed, 
but from necessity. 

But let us go on. 

The beautiful Ootavia had given orders to Achanti-Bur^ 
that he should not appear again in her presence till ten, and it 
can scarcely be seven, so that she finds herself compelled to 
pass the time in something. It is nothing surprising that those 
who have a taste for painting should be fond of reading ; for 
when did two twins look frowning on each other ? 
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The few books which sparkle, with their chased and gilded 
covers, upon the little ebony shelyes of the private chamber of 
the beautiful virgin, married for half her life, have no attraction 
for her now : they are very good ; but woman, however virtuous 
she may be, has a taste for variety, like her mother nature. 

Close beside her apartment is that of the Baron — he has a 
magnificent library, — she has not trodden this spot since the 
first months of her marriage, now she thinks of going in to look 
for something to read ; but her delicate foot draws back invol- 
untarily. How sad must it be to form the part of a whole, and 
fear the contact even of the accidents which belong to it 1 It 
is so indeed ; but in the great world this phenomenon, of which 
nature has no idea, very often happens. 

The apartments of the Baroness are illumined as by the 
sun, waves of light bathe every part. She takes a wax taper, 
and examines the spot which for two years has been uninhabited. 
On opening the door, we observe her excited features, her hand 
trembles, she enters with mouth half open. Her gestures are 
of mistrust; the shade of the candle being laid aside^she exam*- 
ines the solitary habitation, looks at her own shadow, and by her 
movements reveals the anxiety that dominates her. She ex- 
pects, although without reason, to see coming out from the walls 
a spectre .... a terrible shade .... that of her husband. 
How little resemblance has the daughter of Eve to her mother 
when she was placed beside Adam ! Every thing degenerates, 
and according to what we see coming, we may expect a day to 
arrive in which it will be a wonder to see a man and a woman 
loving each other. Poor society I how dost thou want religion 
and education ! . 

The fear that has seized Octavia, thinking of meeting her 
husband, is so extreme, that her strength fails her, and she leans 
against the first thing that comes to hand. Fortunately it is 
what she is seeking : she is beside the book-shelves of the li- 
brary. 

What disorder! There is not a book which occupies ita 
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place ! every thing is covered with dust and the moth, every 
thing reveals carelessness, neglect, indifference. She begins to 
examine : Here is the Social Contract and the Maid of Orleans, 
then books whose titles disgust her, beside others she fears to 
take up, Bacine, Moli^re, Corneille and Boileau upside down, 
seem to be ashamed of having for companions others, which, 
posterior in existence, have degraded the sublime art of writing. 
What she sees causes her so much loathing that she desists from 
her first idea ; but not without making many reflections. She 
prefers to read the old, whose honey she has tasted, or to sing, 
or to think .... to poisoning herself, perhaps, with the new. 

She returns to her habitation, becomes disgusted with think- 
ing, reading has disgusted her without opening a book, she will 
be still disgusted if she puts her white hands upon the piano. 
What can she do ? An idea has occurred to her : she calls 
Achanti-Bur^, and bids him go in search of M. le S^crHaire of 
Mdlle. la Comtesse. Fortunately he has just come in from the 
street. He walks up and presents himself to the bewitching 
lady, anxious to be useful to her. Achanti-Buri passes to the 
inner rooms to his work : he arranges the chambers of the Ba- 
roness at these hours. 

The beginning of nearly all conversations is very nearly the 
same, particularly when a superior sends for an inferior, whether 
man or woman ; let us pass it over and come to what may have 
some interest. 

— Have you seen the virtuous Spanish family again ? 

— No, Madame la Baronesse. I passed by the parsonage- 
house of St. Sulpice, and announced what they would leave in 
the hands of the venerable Curi^ that he might be so good as 
immediately acknowledge the receipt by writing, and leave the 
paper in the sacristy whither I would send for it. 

— Very good. You must know that from this day forward I 
have taken charge of these persons, as it is agreed between the 
Countess and myself, so that you will take your instructions 
exclusively from me. 
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— The kindness of Madame la Baronesse is eminently 
great. 

— I have another thing to beg of you. 

— I shall feel proud, Madame, to obey your orders. 

— The Baron left his library in a state of abandonment on 
going to Germany, politics absorbed all his time, and I want you 
to put it in order in your moments of leisure. For that pur- 
pose the keys of the Baron's apartments shall be handed to you. 

— I shall study, Madame, to do every thing I can to gratify 
Madame la Baronesse, and to merit the confidence of M. le 
Baron .... on his return .... 

— I do not doubt that on the return of de Yieuz he will 
feel kindly towards you, especially now, since according to his 
letters he is in love with German. Do you speak this language % 

— It is that of my father, and I have spoken it since I was 
nine years old. 

— It seems very difficult to us. 

— I don't think it can be very much so. 

— In what time could it be learnt ? 

— That depends on the method and .... 

— Leave out of the question the capacity of master and 
pupil. 

— Perhaps in a year. 

— A year ! that is much. Nevertheless, there are so many 
beautiful works in this language, that this time would be very 
well employed, although it were only just to understand it. 
What nation is more advanced in all branches of knowledge? 
Bo you not think it bears the palm in this century over all the 
nations % 

— Thus I judge, although there may be blended in that the 
love I bear it from blood. But philosophy, transcendental or 
practical, history, astronomy, literature, printing, optics, botany, 
music, mineralogy, natural history, medicine, chemistry, phreno- 
logy, even to magnetism, reckon eminent names. Kant, dluve- 
rius, Pfaff, Von Geer, Klopstock, Reggio-Montano, Frederick 
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the Oreat, Baube, Dillenins, Hedwig, Werner, Yon Freybnrg, 
Niebuhr,. Kirchman, Pallas, Hoffman, Goethe, Schiller, Hum- 
boldt, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Gall, Spurzheim, Schmidt 
.... and innumerable others I could repeat if memory did 
not fail me, and I did not fear wearying the goodness of Madame 
la Baronesse, which are not telescopic bodies in the firmament 
of science, but stars of the first magnitude. 

While Hector was naming the others he made only an effort 
of memory ; but on saying Schmidt .... his countenance took 
a brilliancy, which could be only a scintillation of the literary 
glory of him whom he had just mentioned. It was his father. 
The Baroness had contemplated him in silence, and could not 
help saying inwardly that to Hector it must be death to be liv- 
ing so obscurely. She would have rejoiced at that moment to 
make him go forth to reap the fruit of his precocious talent; 
but the last names he pronounced stole her attention, and with 
marked curiosity she asked him : 

— And do you. believe in phrenology and magnetism, of 
which Spurzheim has given us such proofs ? 

What a question for Hector ! Ootavia de Vieux, why have 
you .put this question to Hector Schmidt % Do you know the 
abyss you open before you? do you know the lethargy into which 
you may fall ? do you know the results of your ignorant and 
curious question ? Poor woman ! If we were near you we 
would make you flee away, we would say in your ear : '^ You 
will see in another moment whether Spurzheim can or cannot 
mesmerize !" 

The shadow of the leaves of the chandelier of the saloon 
covered Hector's countenance ; she could not see it, for if she 
had seen it she would with as have distinguished the dilatation 
of the pupils of the youth, which open like those of a cat in the 
dark, and a smile of triumph which makes us shudder. What 
is Hector thinking % Why is his breathing so agitated ? Why 
does he raise both hands before speaking % Why does he look 
with such fixedness ? Why does he separate the eyes of the 
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beautiful Baroness with suoh celerity ? Why does he tremble 
coDVulsively ? Why does the body of Octavia shiver ? Why 
does she suddenly rise and go towards the fire % What does 
she feel? 

— I have a shivering fit, M. Schmidt^ don't you feel very 
cold? 

— Yes, Madame la Baronesse. 

— Then draw near the fire, and tell me if^ in your opinion, 
there really exists this power in certain beings. 

Hector has recovered his lost serenity in a twinkling of the 
eyes. 

— Madame — he replies, drawing his chair, out of ceremony, 
nearer to the fire— as to phrenology, I believe that the configu- 
ration of the cranium contributes to the harmony of the active 
and passive faculties of the soul of man in their intimate rela- 
tions ; but nothing more : that which, according to my master, 
could operate marvellous changes in society, is the system of 
Imbibition, and that not many years after adopting it. Now, 
as to magnetism, I am persuaded of its wonders both theoreti- 
cally and practically. 

— What, then you believe in it % 

— Tes, Madame. 

— Indeed I then in this we do not at all agree. Who will 
make me believe that, solely by the sight, one can deprive an- 
other of liberty ? Do you know that if this were so the Govern- 
ment ought to set bounds to so great a wickedness ? And how 
can you conceive that a person placed in this state should be 
capable of seeing the future % And how can it be that the 
mesmerizer attracts or repels the mesmerized as though the 
latter were a part of himself? And who can believe that this 
magnetic influence is irresistible ? And who, against my will, 
can make my senses sleep by the use only of vision % What 
degree of intensity would they give to the fluid, that ^ic^tance 
however short it may be, is neutralized % The column of air 
"^hich surrounds us, of how many elements opposite to electri- 
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city is it not composed 1 And as thus in nature there is fotmd 
the anti-electric element, why deny to man, who is her comple- 
ment, the same repulsive faculty ? And who can put faith in 
these marvels that are related to us ? For have I not seen the 
experiments of Spurzheim? Who does not see that the girl 
who divines the name written on the roll of paper is in collu- 
sion with him ? Ah ! M. Schmidt, if I were a man, I would 
place myself beside the learned G-erman, and I warrant he would 
^ not succeed in sending me to sleep. I do not speak of the ex- 
aggerations and hyperboles which certain writers foist upon mag^ 
netism, making use of this fable as a plank of safety in liie ship- 
wreck of their want of genius, because at such excesses one can 
only smile in compassion. 

Did Hector hear what Octavia was saying? We doubt it 
The first objection that she made so absorbed him that he closed 
his eyes. Nevertheless, above the eyelids his pupils were seen 
rolling with convulsive precipitation, his bosom was swollen with 
his repressed respiration, his hands contracted, his hair stood 
on end, he was in an atmosphere of fire, the fiery molecules of 
the visual organ dashed against each other, imitating the forked 
lightning crossing in the atmosphere in a tempestuous night. 
If ever there was a magnetizcr possessed of this marvellous 
power, we may rest assured that Hector is so, in the most sub- 
lime of the electric fury. What can he answer the beautiful 
Octavia to convince her ? Deeds. Conviction has always issued 
from doubts and controversy, because experience strikes theory 
dumb. Schmidt knows that the sympathetic physiognomy of 
Madame cannot resist his glance of fire. Schmidt has studied, 
as well as Lavater could have done, the traits of the noble. 
Schmidt feels tempted to make her see that all her doubts 
can be brought to an end. Schmidt is going to open his eyes, 
and approach nearer the incredulous one .... In this moment, 
when the last word is yet sounding in the mouth of the lady, 
h^ sees shades of fire, he sees the face of his fiftther, he sees the 
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^yes of Bosamnnda .... What danger is your tenacity incur- 
ring, Baroness I A word more, and an atmosphere of poppies 
is surrounding you .... 

What phenomena does not the soul of man present in one 
second! Hector opens his eyes, serene, as the equinoctial sky 
after those fearful tempests that clear the heavy tropical atmos- 
phere, and in a low tone answers the Baroness : 

— Madame : I respect your opinion in the highest degree ; 
but, if it is permitted me by your goodness, I will have the har- 
dihood to tell you that there are two ways of being convinced 
of a thing : either we embrace an opinion from hypothetical de- 
ductions, or from experience : the first method does not fully 
satisfy the mathematical anxiety, so to speak, of our judgment ; 
the second wholly convinces our understanding. I have seen, 
my lady, by experiment, stupendous things due to magnetism, 
in its most simple acceptation ; things which only experienced 
by oneself give a conviction of the truth. If I did not fear to 
fail in the circumspect deference I owe to Madame la Baronesse^ 
I would relate to her what happened to me some considerable 
time ago, with a little girl who studied with me under the direc- 
tion of my father. 

— Say on, pray ; I see you are so convinced of a thing I 
liave never believed, that I am desirous of knowing from the 
mouth of one who has experienced it, the force of this power 
almost fabulous. 

— I will tell Madame la Baronesse, that my fellow-pupil and 
myself had the freedom of brother and sister; we quarelled 
about trifles, we teased each other like children, and sometimes 
we were angry with each other, like two waves which dash 
against each other in order to murmur tranquilly upon the sand. 
— Octavia heard with much interest, without taking off her eyes 
from Hector. — One day we had some disagreement for I know 
not what childishness, I remember only that I wanted to know 
something which she pretended to hide from me. In that mo- 
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ment I looked at her, not as a girl — for indeed she was with me 
always as a companion — and in fdry I was going to constrain 
her by physical force .... 

— Oh 1 M. Schmidt, do you nse force with a girl % 

— We were both children, Madame. But, Madame, permit 
me to finish. I had no sooner fixed my eyes, fall of anger, upon 
her, than I saw hers shine, and I remained asleep, in such a degree 
ander her influence, that she commanded me to go out and I 
obeyed her, as a ball wanders from the place it occupies upon 
the shook of another. 

Octavia heard as far as wanders from the place^ and saw 
him who was speaking up to that instant ; but on arriving at 
that point there passed over her eyes a cloud, or an emanation, 
or a yapor^ which for a seooud took from her the faculty of vision, 
and with it that of making observations upon what the Secre- 
tary of her sister had just related to her : she attributed it to 
her nerves, and remained an instant with her hand upon her 
cheek ; Hector knew that a somniferous virtue had gone out of 
him, which he ought immediately to dissipate. Achanti-Buri 
came opportunely to present a note to the Baroness. Hector 
arose, drew back his chair, changed his position, and said to 
himself in his inmost soul : 

— She has treated as wicked one who does that which I 
have just performed. 

The noble read the note, asked the African for a box of 
essences, smelt it, and requested Hector to answer the letter 
for her. 

When the youth returned for her signature, the Baroness 
was completely recovered from the temporary indisposition 
which she felt so suddenly. Charging him anew with what she 
had told him at the commencement of the evening, slaying that 
on another occasion she hoped to explain naturally -the power of 
the girl mentioned, she permitted the youthful fieoretary to take 
his leave, congratulating himself on haying seen his reason 
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triumpli in a crisis so difficult that it might have dragged, him 
to his total ruin. She thought of him without knowing exactly 
why, and he dreamt of her without being able to decipher what 
he felt in his dream. 



CHAPTER V. 

For a fortnight tlie Baroness has been at the house of one of 
her relations, whose arrival at the Great City was an opportunity 
of distraction for the beautiful Octavia : so that Louisa and her 
Secretary were the only inhabitants of the house. The estab- 
lishment of the Baroness, having no one to wait upon, enjoyed 
a few holidays, so much the more savory as they were the less 
expected. On the other hand, the serious love of the Countess 
went on increasing, and many nights the palace of de Yieuz was 
left in the hands of mercenaries. 

These abandonments are very frequent in palaces, and cot- 
tages, when those who rule leave themselves to be governed by 
the heart. And how do the distractions of enamored Seigneurs 
transcend considerations of domestic order I 

It was nine o'clock at night ; the servants' hall of the estab- 
lishn^ent was empty ; steward, cook, and even scullions had gone 
out; only Achanti-Burij crouching close to the fire, wrapped in 
a heavy cloak, was watching the wood carbonizing itself on the 
hearth, the flame of which he contrived to keep up in order to 
have at least that company. 

The character of negroes is exaggerated in every thing: 
their passions have the excess of the climate which gave them 
existence ; their manners are unregulated ; their gestures pass 
beyond the extreme and become the grimaces of a monkey ; the 
cold, although their progenitors for three or four generations 
had lived in the country, makes them more ugly, if to this baboon 
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of the human raee more defonnity can come ; "when they are 
alone, they talk as though they aaw in the world invisible be- 
ings like themselyes ; they langh, they cry, afraid always of 
being seen, which, aboye all that can be said, makes their ap- 
pearance ridiculous; from the hands to the feet there is no 
more distance for them than for the white race from the hands 
to the face ; perhaps they keep their body still for a while ; but 
the head imi^tates the velocity of a squirrel, or the instability of 
the weathercock on a belfry in the month of March ; the eyes, 
whose melancholy look and beautiful brilliancy make one think 
of a flake of snow, crowned with a large grain of jet, never cease 
wandering from one side to the other; occasionally they ex- 
hibit to view two belts of pearls, as their beautiful teeth may 
be called, between their thick projecting lips ; their fingers pass 
over their heads of tow more times a-day than the hands of a 
bald man are applied to the wig to which he is not yet accus- 
tomed ; exaggeration is seen still more in their attire when they 
are able to dress in the fashion of the whites. Their coiffure 
often leaves far behind that of the poet — 

Que lleg6 k haoer Tedndad 
Oon el aU de un tq$ado: 

their shirts seem to be of cardboard, and on the comers of their 
collars they wear daggers ; their bodies being only deformed in 
their extremities, they can, without the necessity for using cot- 
ton, make parade of their elegant figures and swelling forms ; 
and so they dress themselves in the last fashion ; they smell of 
waters of every kind of perfumery: they are strictly clean, 
when civilized ; they lavish most profuse compliments, effect of 
their exceeding sensibility ; they are timid in the presence of 
strength, audacious with £he weak ; superstitious in the highest 
degree ; they have a great taste for displaying their knowledge 
in literature, in politics, in gallantry ; in passions merely mate- 
rial they are without superior ; their pertinacity in pursuing an 
inaccessible object extends even to death ; they are abject with 
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gnperiors, intolerant Irith equals, unbearable to inferiors. If a 
being of tbis race takes an affection for reading, he is insatiable ; 
the generous act of an unhappy being makes more sensation in 
him than the heroism of a great man ; this is conceivable on 
merely remembering that he is a negro ; in fancy, reminiscence 
and imagination, it has recognized advantages over all other 
races; he sees in imagination every thing he wishes; weeps 
when he wants, laughs when he wants, shakes with pleasure or 
trembles with fear when he wants. The mysterious quenches 
his desires more than the visible ; he is enchanted with music ; 
his enthusiasm is without limits, but from caprice or tenacity ; 
he loves, it being rarely that he hates what he has once loved ; 
and he abhors even to death ; he is capable of making sacrifices, 
and even«of giving his life from sensibility ; he aspires inwardly 
to change his color : but he hates the mulatto and affects to 
despise the white ; he is astute, treacherous, and venal ; under- 
"^tands what goes to his heart : he is wrapped in darkness if 
reason only has to reign in what he hears or reads ; suddenly 
he can find a way out of a conflict in which one may be involved 
better than any one else : if he is left to think he entangles 
himself like the spider in its web ; he laughs or rather he grins 
almost always ; he is lazy and a flatterer ; he tells the truth 
rudely. Such is the negro in general, although who shuts the 
door to exceptions ? For ourselves, we certainly do not, for we 
conserve tender recollections of certain negroes, who put to 
shame many whites. 

If we have stopped to trace the character of this race, it is 
not our fault, but that of Achanti-Bur^, whose grimaces, con- 
tortions, gestures, talking to himself, smiling, weeping, call our 
attention at this moment, and we observe him with the same 
interest as one of the servants of the house, who from the door 
is contemplating in astonishment the valet-de-chambre of the 
Baroness, and if we do not mistake he is giving him up for stark 
mad, or for a spirit-seer, who is talking perhaps with the Dube 
Point-a-Or, his old master, in an access of fancy. In what a 
stinging curiosity does Achfunti-Buri keep us? Who could 
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hear what he is Btuttering % Who cbaM arrive at the cause of 
his weeping? The negro weqw, and is so absorbed that the 
fire is near coming to an end. 

Before he of the door passes in, we must observe him. 

He is a joong man of twenty-eight years of age, fair, 
white, of advantageous stature, of Scandinavian race ; he was 
the coftfident of the 9aron before Ernest came to the house ; 
but he fell from the favoritism of his master, because the noble 
feared the plebeian, the master found the servant too well in- 
structed ; nev^theiess he kept him in the faqiily, because he 
knew he would be necessary in certain cases. From valet and 
confident he has passed to service down stairs ; he is the chas^ 
seur who adorns the hind part of the coach with his magnificent 
presentfe. 

He is tired of seeing the negro making grimaces, and direets 
himself towards the fire, rubbing his hands. 

— Good evening, Achanti'Bur4 ; what are you doing here 
all alone % 

The negro made a bow, smiled with watery eyes, and set 
about lolling again in the capacious cloak. 
•-* Bearing the c6ld. 

— Why don't you go out ? 

— What for? 

— To amuse yourself. 

— - The poor negro has no friends like you. 
-— Pshaw I Because you dont want. 

— Because I can't. 

— What ! you can't get any friends % 

— No. 

— You're a queer fellow. The Devil himself would find 
friends enough in Paris if he only looked for them. 

— Hal ha f ha! why that's the very thing. 

— Why, what makes you say that % 

— Why being as I am a negro, the devil himself won't 
have me for a friend. 

"^ What an ass you are ! You have been sometimes no 
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doubt through the Palais Royal : hayen't yoa seen a smart- 
looking nigger lass at the ooonter of the Caf6 in the oomer of 
the Galerie d' Orleans? 

— What then? 

— Why she's got more friends, Marquises and Dukes, than 
youVe got hairs on your head. 

— Ah 1 but what's that to do with it? She has friends, as 
you say, because .... because .... ha I ha I ha ! 

— Well ! why has she got friends ? 

— Why .... because she has such pretly eyes and a skin 
like the peel of a grape. 

— Ha ! ha ! well now if you know why you lack friends 
and how to get them, why don't you go and look for them ? 

— Sainte Vierge ! And what comparison is there between 
her and me ? 

— Why, man, don't be so stupid. What comparison ! Well, 
it's clear you can't read. 

— Yes, I can. 

— Why, then, you deserve a whipping. 

— Ha ! ha! ha! what do I deserve a whipping for, eh? 

— Then don't you deserve it ? Goodness 1 if I were only 
like you ! 

— If I were only like you ! 

— Do the girls often ask you after me? 

— No. 

— For they're always asking me after you. Just this mo- 
ment now there was BtUterfly^ she who was going to be married 
to Ernest, was asking me how you were ? 

— Really ? 

— As you hear. 

— She must have been laughing at me. 

— How stupid you are ! And Julienne, who does not pass 
a day without speaking of you, she also wants to laugh at you ? 
And I/misette, the lady's maid, that was, of the Countess, she 
also wants to show her white teeth ? Bah I you're a great gawk I 
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The negro was Bilent. 

— Well, and what do you answer now % 

— Why, what is there to say ? 

— That if you have not friends, women or men, it matters 
little, it's hecause you don't want. You are always upstairs. 
It seems you must he a Carthusian, or have got a temple in 
the chamhers of Madame la Baronesse, and if you don't employ 
the time the chance gives you, afterwards .... and the 
chasseur put his thumh to his nose.* 

— And you too want to jeer at the poor black ? 
Although those of his color do not easily show in their 

features what they feel, without being Lavater, it is easy to be 
assured that the muscles of their countenances are the sensitive 
plant that shrinks on being touched. 

The eyes of Achanti-Bur^ took an expression of amazement 
as much as to say : ^' what is it that I discover V* 

The chasseur, it seems to us, has some aims in what he is 
doing at this moment, and after scrupulously examining with 
his view the hall and the doors, with his fingers on his lip, he 
approaches the astonished negro, and says : 

— Do you think I'd jest with you? I assure you on the 
word of a friend that I've long been very fond of you, and I've 
been very sorry to see you so solitary. I know you're not a 
blockhead; but you're very timid, and while you remain so, 
you won't be any thing but a miserable creature, coming alone 
to cry as you were doing just now when I came in. 

— And who told you I was crying ? 

— I heard you soJ)bing myself, ever so long, and saw you 
drying your tears when I spoke to you as I came in. So that 
you can't deny what I have seen widi my own eyes. 

— It is true I was crying, but that was for my old 
master the deceased Duke. 

— Pshaw ! pshaw ! do you think I don't know you ? do you 

* A peculiar gesture of Parisian servants, very ezpreasiye : not unknown 
in London, but considered there an indecent vulgarify. 
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think I'm not out of my 'teens ? What do joa bet I don't 
guess what was making jou cry % 

— Why, it was what I've told you. 

— If I guess it will you confesB % 

— Well .... 

— Come, what do you say % 

The negro thought, and was undecided ; but he made hia eal* 
eulations, and replied : 

— I will confess the truth to you. 

— You won't deceive me % 

— No, I'll tell you all the truth. 

— Let's bet a cup of coffee and a glass of Maraschino for 
US, and some sweets and Ouragoa for Louisette and Butterfly 
to-morrow night. 

— J3h ! eh ! let's do so. 

— Hear, then. Isn't it true that you feel uneasy in your 
breast, as if you had had a fright 1 

— It's true. 

— Isn't it true that you pass whole hours in looking slily 
at the girls opposite ^ 

— Have they told you so ? 

— The same things told me this as the other. Listen. 
Isn't it true that your sadness comes ojf your being black, and 
thinking that the white girls despise you % 

The negro opened two great eyes which bespoke anxiety. 

— Come, answer me, im't it true that you cry because you 
are black, and think of the white young women in front, or be- 
hind, for ^his makes no difference. 

— This is very true, Frederick, this is very true. The poor 
black is sad ; he has no appetite ; he thinks much, much ; he i» 
very unhappy 

Achanti-Bure folded his eyes, inflated his nostrils, and his 
face began to be puckered. The chasseur appeared to be moved, 
seeing him weep, which, noticed by the sensitive African, made 
him burst into a copious flood of tears, and seizing the hand of 
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the friend thus offered him bj chance, he i^d to him with effd* 
flion : 

— Thanks, Frederick, thanks ; you're the only one that 
feels for the unhappy black. 

The white shrugged his shoulders, as though seeking to cast 
off the sensation he had just received, and replied : 

— Gome, let's haye done with stupidities : count on me as 
on an old companion, ana listen : I've been in service many 
years, ever since I left school, and I know the world well : I 
have had such a schooling I and if I were you, I'd amuse myself 
more than all of us. Why not ! Bo you think that ^hat the 
black girl of the cafe is for the men you can't be for the women? 
Who can doubt it % The French have one yirtue, sensibility, 
which is turned into vice as soon as ever curiosity and novelty, 
which are our characteristics, show their head. I in your place 
would have a hundred sweethearts who would treat me like a 
king. 

— What are you saying, Frederick? 

— What you hear. 

— ^inte Vierge ! God befree me. 

— What a lubber you are I And you would be afraid of 
being loved by a hundred girls as white as your teeth % My 
mouth would water from this moment with pleasure. Do you 
know what it is to have presents, rings, and cravats, and hand- 
kerchiefs, and laced shirts, and I don't know what other trifles I 
Give me the chance, if I were black and a fine youth like you, 
for the sake of my fine feathers, I don't say a hundred, two 
hundred, a thousand and more, they'd all give them to me. 

— But that's all very well for you who are white aaoid hand- 
some, but if you were black .... that's quite another thing. 
See what happened to me the other day with the German ladies' 
maid of Mad'lle la Comtesse : her handkerchief dropped, and I 
picked it up : I had hardly put it in her hands, when she looked 
at it, and looked at it again, shook it, and even found a black 
spot on it, which she said was the mark of my fingers. 
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— Ha ! ha! ha! 

— What are yon laughing at ? 

— Why, man, who wouldn't burst out laughing, at seeing 
you distressed about nothing ? I bet you don't guess what I'd 
have done, in your place, with her % 

— What would you have done ? 

— Made love to her. 

— You are mad ! 

— Discreet, very discreet : these prudes, that pretend dis- 
gust, are those who afterwards love one most. Gome 1 come ! I 
see you are going to be a bird of the first flight 

— But see now .... 

— Hold your tongue, man, one wouldn't think you'd served 
seven years at the Duke's and two here 1 You don't know this 
gentry. Oh ( if I were like you, I'd pass a life of honey and 
cakes ! 

— I always tell you the same thing, you are not a black. 

— It's just for that I don't live like an archbishop, because 
I'm not like you. But, my friend, come along, it grieves me to 
see you so sad, so cast down. Hear me. Which do yoa like 
best, red wine or champagne ? 

— Why now, what a question I Ohampagne. 
— • And why % 

— Why, because it's better. 

— See now, you don't know why. It's not because it's 
better. 

— Nay ? How's that ? 

— You shall see. If they made you by force drink a foam- 
ing bottle of the best champagne in the morning, another at 
breakfast, another at dinner, another on going to. bed, would 
you like it % 

— I can't tell. 

— But answer me, if instead of coffee they gave you cham- 
pagne, if instead of water they gave you champagne, if instead 
of every kind of drink they gave you champagne, wouldn't you 
get tired of it ? 
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— Suppose so. 

— Here's the very point. It's the scarcity of champagne, 
or not drinking it bnt now and then, and this when it is left at 
our master's table, that make's you prefer it % 

— True. 

— Then the comparison with yon is the siune. You are 
the champagne that is drunk from caprice, which all can't get, 
which is rare, and all we whites are the red wine. 

The negro did not answer, but to judge from his eyes, he 
was pondering over what Frederick had been teaching him. 

— Weill what do you answer? is not champagne better 
than red wine % 

— But champagne is white, and for that it's better. 

— Hold your tongue, you silly fellow. In order that you 
may see what it is to be ignorant : if I «were you, I would not 
fall in love with a lot of so so girls ; I'd make a fortune with 
countesses and marchionesses and duchesses. 

— Hold your tongue, Frederick, hold your tongue, don't 
name such things. 

— Well, if you are a mere brute, go on with your blubber- 
ings till you burst. Don't talk to me any more. 

The chdsaewr^ with an air of vexation, approached the firo 
and warmed his hands, affecting great contempt for his compan- 
ion : the latter was biting his nails and looking intently upon 
the white, his lips quivering. From moment to moment he 
shifted on his chair as though he had a shivering fit, which did 
not escape the astute chasseiMr. Finally, after a while, the lat- 
ter rose from his chair with a gesture as though he were going 
to leave him alone, and muttered : 

— Good-night. 

The negro, half weeping, seized his arm, exclaiming : 

— What then, are you going to leave the poor negro, and 
from his friend become his enemy ? 

— I am not your enemy, Achanti-Bure, your true enemy is 
your ignorance. 
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— Bat, my friend, no one ever told me till now that a negro 
was capable of thinking .... 

— And no one, unleBS it's I, who am a fool, will ever tell 
you any thing more ; but, do good to donkeys, and they pay 
you with kicks. 

— No, Frederick, don't say bo, the negro loves you much, 
much. Sit down, it's early yet, and don't be angry with me : I 
am so sad, because I believe every one is langhing at me. 

— Now, upon my honor, I won't try any more to make you 
happy, because you have made me pity you for a long while 
seeing you so oast down, when there's no one who might live 
happier than you. 

— But you know that one who has never been accustomed 
tb be treated with kindness, and has never heard of these things. 

— Why have you not read ? if you knew history, and read 
what many negroes have been, not such good-looking youths as 
you, in the palaces of Kings, of Dukes, of Cardinals, of nobles 
and rich, you would not be so alarmed at the child's talk I have 
said to you : and you must know that I have not said half the 
creed to you.. 

— And is this written in books ? 

— In history, and all the world reads it, men and womeny 
young and old. 

— Why, see, you know, I thought negroes were only looked 
upon as animals. 

— WeH, grant that they are only looked upon as animals, 
which is not true, are not people very fond of horses, of parrots, 
or of canaries ? Have there not been ladies made sick by the 
loss of a linnet, or some other little animal ? What an ass you 
are ! In the courts of our most gallant Kings, in the most 
civilized times, there have been negroes like you, who have 
governed the nation, without its having been known till the 
death of some Duchess or Princess. See, see, read books : I've 
xead many. 

— And what books are these ? 
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— WBy man, there are two sorts ; one are called hiatorj, 
the others are history also ; but they have the name of tales. 

— And where are they sold ? 

— Where are they, sold? Without buying them you can 
read as many as you want. 

— Where? 

The chasseur with a mysterious air took the arm of Achantir 
Buri^ put his finger on his mouth, looked to the right and the 
left, and stooping down to the ear of his interlocutor, said to 
him: 

< — M. le Baron has many in his library, of this clasff and 
others that you would very much like to read. 

— Monsieur has these sort of books? 

— I read them there when I was his valet. 

— Indeed ? 

— Listen, and you shall see if it is all jesting. 

Both arose ; but on the dialogue growing warm they united 
their chairs and sat down. 

— Hear then. Have you never been in the apartments of 
Monsieur ? 

— Certainly I've been there. 

— - Haven't you seen the library ? 

— Certainly I've seen it. 

— Well: go through the painting-room of Madame, open 
the door, go through the first room, go into the second, on the 
left hand there are the books, put yourself in front with your 
back to the gallery : do you understand ? 

— I understand. 

■ — In the first tier of books in the bookcases, no, nor in the 
second, in the third, near the corner, there are some books 
about as big as your hand, about twenty ; you take one that 
tells you on the back in letters of gold : " Pastime of a Valet," 
read well and you will see what prime fellows you will find 
among servants like us. Are these tokens enough for you ? 

— And if they catch me % 
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— Who is there to catch you now 1 

— Madame. 

— G^od defend jou from Madame knowing that you had 
read these books, she would send you to prison. 

— And why, if Monsieur has them? 

— For that yery reason : he and she will read them, but we 
cannot, because .... 

— Why, are they bad % 

— There's nothing bad in them. They are histories like 
that of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar. 

-r- La ! what a name, Frederick! 

-^ This is what the favorite of Pharaoh is called, the king 
of your country in ancient times ; they are tales, founded on 
fact, of valets de chambre of great ladies, with the relation of 
what happened to the valet who wrote the book in more than 
fifty houses in whichlie served. And what curious things too ! 
I was as ignorant as you ; but from the time I read those books, 
aye ! aye I there you will see a little nigger that was the cause 
of a Countess poisoning her daughter. 

— Really ? 

— See if it isn't true, it's in print. 

The eyes of the negro sparkled with pleasure. 

— Oh ! if I wanted to relate to you all I've read it would 
take a year ! It's better for you to read it yourself^ and so you 
will be convinced that there's no need for you to be sad ; for 
those of your class make a good fortune if they know how to 
live. So now silence and hands to the work ; at least you'll be 
amused while you're reading. Blazes ! won't you be amused 1 
I have passed many nights without sleeping reading these pretty 
tales. And for what will you say I'm most thankful of all I 
owe to M. le Baron? 

— I don't know. 

— Why it's having treated me with the reading of these 
books. Oh ! when I came to service I was an ass ; but in obey- 
ing his orders — the negro smiled — and reading these tales that 
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He has, I've come to know a little bit of what |;he world is, and 
particularly these lords and ladies. Don't be stupid ; believe 
me : the lords amuse themselyes at home and abroad, and the 
ladies, so discreet, don't fail to do the same. 

— But our ladies are not like those, as you say. 

— And I have not spoken to you of these ladies, have I ? 

— No, it is true you have not spoken of the ladies. 

The chasseur smiled, thought for a while, and continued : 

— Ar'n't you very cold here? 

— Yes, very. 

— Will you come with me and take something at the Oa^ 
in the comer, and then we will take a walk. What time is it? 

— Early : half-past ten by my watch. 

— Gome on. 

Before finishing the chapter, we will say that the conversa- 
tion of Frederick, the chtisseur footman, with the negro Achantir 
Bur4, shows, besides what happens between servants of the great 
in winter nights, and others besides, that he who taketh the 

SWORD shall perish BT THE 8WORP. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The absence of the Baroness exhibits to one who observes, the 
establishment of the palace of the de Yicux. Servants are 
like children in a school : thej exhaust themselves in efforts to 
show their quietness if the master is present, but as soon as he 
has turned his back, although he gives a hundred admonitions, 
every thing is ^ tickle me, I'll tickle you," playing and con- 
fusion. The monitor may bawl out : Children^ children, silence I 
children, order ! children, ytnCU get had marks, you*ll be put 
down in the list of talkers, and disobedient ! — the children go on 
with their riot, trusting to the fact that all are playing, talking, 
doing devilries, and comfort themselves with the thought: 
Well 1 they can't punish us all ; they can't turn us all out of 
the class, because that would be shutting up their doors and 
starving ; and in this reasoning of children, they show that this 
refrain 

Mai de muohos consuelo de bobos, 

is not applicable to all conditions or states of society. 

Louisa, the beautiful woman, who some months ago was 
always at home, has changed : not in virtue, nor in heart, nor in 
character, but in habits. She passes much time in the street, in 
company, in theatres, in promenades, or in diversions ; so that 
Hector observes in the servants a carelessness, a dissipation, a 
disorder which for two years have not been seen. Some nights 
there come in and go out girls who have no business in the 
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house ; others, and these not few, there is daneing in the coach- 
house, which terminates with such silence, that it seems as 
though the dancers had been carried off by yampyres ; at others, 
when the Countess is at home, there are visits from the rela- 
tions, cousins, uncles, aunts, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, and all 
the degrees of affinity known to canonists, and as they don't 
come in at the door but through the stables, it is impossible to 
tell their number. 

The Secretary saw, heard, and was silent. 

For three or four days he had gone by the staircase of the 
ground floor, which was the private entrance of the house, and 
the only one used by the Baron, as the chasseur had hii&self told 
him, to put in order and classify the books in the Library, and 
obey in this the order given him by the amiable Baroness 
before going out. He had noticed the day before, that the 
books which he had himself put in order, were arranged in their 
places as he had left them, but piany upside down : it was no 
carelessness of his he was sure, he had not only put them in 
order upon the table, but also numbered them with little parch- 
ment labels on the back : then some one had been examining 
them. He thought — could it be the Countess ; but he gave 
up this idea because it was certain that Louisa never set foot 
within the apartments of her brother-in-law. Upon whom could 
his suspicions fall ? It was not necessary to make many con- 
jectures; for on going up stairs in the morning of the day in 
which we now find ourselves, he met, not without very great sur- 
prise, the negro Achanti-Bur^j who had just placed in the third 
tier of bookshelves one book, and was going to take another. 
The only thing he said was : 

— Have you permission to enter here ? 

— M. le Secretaire, Madame la Barpnesse has ordered me to 
come here every day and dust the books, and as I have nothing 
to do to-day that the Baroness is out, I amuse myself reading. 

— Very good, very good, but take the greatest care act to 
spoil the leaves. 
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— Ood help me, M. le Secretaire. , I love M. le Secretaire 
yerj much. 

— Many thanks, Achanti-Burt^ yon seem to me a very good 
boy. 

— I do the best I can. 

Hector began looking at the books, and writing down the 
titles, the Tolames of each work, the category to which they 
belonged, and from his air it was evident that the presence of the 
negro was not pleasing to him. The latter, after contemplating 
for some minutes the face of the youth, approached him and 
said: 

— M,le Secretaire, the negro wants to beg a f&vor. 

— What is it? 

— That you don't tell Madame la Baronesse ^2X I read 
these books. 

— Don't concern yourself. 

— I am reading the history of Puttipan and Joseph. 
Although Puttipan and Joseph were separated only by a 

conjunction, the young man Hector could not guess at first 
what was the history referred to by AchanH-Bure, so that the 
sternness of his countenance, which was reflecting, gave bad 
suspicions to the negro, and to issue from his pain he continued : 

— The history of Fleury. 

— Ah ! yes. I am very glad — replied Hector, smiling — an 
excellent history to teach you to be a faithful valet, although 
the points of contact are as remote as the names of PtUtipan 
and AchavUi-Bure. 

This allusion remained in the mind of him who had made 
it. The negro believed he had effaced all the suspicions of the 
Secretary, and made great haste to leave him alone, so that that 
gentleman should not get the idea of asking him any more 
questions which might expose him to talking frogs and bull- 
frogs so great, that the magi of Pharaoh with all their con- 
jurings could not equal them within a hundred leagues. 

When the young man found himself alone, he smiled again, 
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not without casting a glance at the place where he saw the 
African had put his hand. The stupidity of the latter gaye no 
ground for suspicions ; but the son of Schmidt knew, and on 
this occasion it occurred to him opportunely, that the ignorant 
are more crafty than the wise, and he wished <to see the history 
of TvZtvpan. He took the steps, set them against the shelves, and 
by chance laid hold of one of the books which were in the corner. 
He opened it, and the vignette of the frontispiece, together 
with the title,, were enough to make him turn towards the door 
by which the audacious man had gone out, and fixing his sight 
upon it, exclaimed : 

. — It is not your fault, savage, not yours is this, but his 
who left such books exposed to the curiosity of a woman, or of 
an ignorant being. 

Full of indignation, he put the volume into its place with 
fury, adding : 

— These men seek their own death. 

Half an hour had transpired from this occurrence, in 
which time, with an air of vexation, he had left the first shelves 
without a book. He cleaned theni with a little bunch of 
feathers, as also the walnut-tree n^ouldings. In the second com- 
partment, close to the wall, there was a dolphin, ^ich served as 
a division between the first and secbnd, it seemed to be a movable 
piece, which appearance was confirmed by its not being well-fitted ; 
he drew out the dolphin by the head and tail — and saw that it 
was a private depository. Within there was a book : he hesitated 
from delicacy; but who is without frailties in a matter of 
curiosity? The truth is. Hector, stuck fast in the comer 
opened it, and in the title-page read : 
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He turned oyer tKe leaf. 



PREFACE. 



I ooneeired this idea, reading the history of oiir gallant and intelligent 
Louis XIV. Why should he alone and those of his class be permitted to 
oonsign to posterity their amours aQd th^ loyes^ who haye no other merit 
than being royal, for in intoxicating beauty they cannot compete with ours! 
Will those who read this memorial of my pastimes say it is immoral : I have 
the same right to caU their history a tissue of immorality. Perchance, be- 
cause Louis and Henri, and the other Louis and Henris and Charles, were 
kings, their loves^ or caprices, were sanctified t Why should I deprive a 
hundred pretty women, firom becoming historical for their beauly or grace t 
This would be an injustice applauded only from jealousy by the Les Yal- 
litres, the Maintenons, the Montespana^ the Pompadours^ and others. Why 
should their histories go ^om hand to hand ? Why should our ladies haye 
them in their cabinets^ why must they be so interesting, why should they 
bring tears ? Why should they be gilded with the name of Boyal frailties^ 
weakness of Innocence or Pride ? My preface will perhaps not be very 
pure, but I find it right I too have my La Yalli^re^ my Maintenon, and 
my Pompadour, dca, dbc, dec. 
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JEANNETTE, No. 1. 



Heetor turns pale. What ideas can the reading of this 
first Number haye awakened or inspired in his soul ? We cannot 
reply. We will follow his movements and hear what he says. 
He turns over some leaves ; he reads other names ; glances over 
the writing : manifests anxiety ; he stops on one page and reads : 

ROSAUBA, NO. 9. 



Hector closes tlie book, and foaming at the mouth exclaims : 

— This is horrible I My father was right ! . . . . 

Bage gives place to the agonizing curiosity which devours 
him. He opens the book again, turns over the leaves : Clotil- 
des, Antoinettes, Louises, Hermenegildes, Edwigis, and the ele-. 
yen thousand virgins pass before his astonished view : each his- 
torical resume puts him into a heat, makes his veins throb, 
parches up his throat. 

This kind of narration operates upon the readers in a pheno- 
menal manner, however much forewarned one may be against such 
writings. At one time indignation blends with anxiety ; now 
curiosity detains the impetus of contempt ; then a smile effaces 
the wrinkles contracted by the countenance; again the spirit 
dominates the body, now this lordu it over the other ; now we 
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think of the wickedness, now of its yietims; now we take sidM 
with the Sybarite, now against him ; now we throw the blame on 
feminine weakness, now on the perverse astuteness of the stronger 
sex ; then we finish with the sons of the daughters of men, having 
begun with sons of God. The crassitude of the flesh debilitates 
the spirituality of the mind. What evils have these books 
done, these Albums, these Memoirs, these Recollections, some 
seeing the light, and others being read in privacy I Hector sees 
80 many things that he begins to criminate some of the beauties 
that pass beneath his fingers, now he pities others ; but as a last 
result he concludes, as men in general conclude, that the greater 
part of these women who have lost . their virtue are ruined by 
their own consent. There are some innocent till now, although 
immolated on the altar of ignorance by tEe hands of perversity. 
Thus he says it appears to him, without ceasing to turn over 
the leaves of the terrible volume. To judge from his intentness 
he must see something extraordinary at last; he sets about 
reading. 

PLATONIC, NO. 18. 

There are some who doubt in this age of positivism about such loyea, 
but I know by ezperienoe that the diyiue Flato did not dream» as many 
times happened to him and his companioos, when he left us this idea as a 
pastime and source of happy periods. It will not be supposed that I am a 
sectary of the Platonic doctrines ♦ ♦ ♦ « » 



The precipitation with which Hector turns over the leaves 
does not spring from curiosity : there seems to us to be in his 
face a marked presentiment. That which is presented to his 
inflamed eyes is, 

)VILHELMINA ! I ! 
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A convulsive trembling agitates all his body. This name 
Has been for him like the oontact of the Leyden jar. Neither 
trembling, nor agitation, nor swelling of his bosom, nor obfos- 
oation of his sight, nor doubt, nor suspicion, nor his father, nor 
lus mother — ^nothing detains him : he returns to read. 



WILHELMINA ! ! I 

*« ♦ « * « « * 

« * « 41 41 41 4i« 
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Till now Hector is able to read, but in this moment, trem- 
bling conynlsively with rage, he shuts the book, arranges it in 
the secret depository, sets the dolphin in its place, remains ab- 
sorbed, with eyelids motionless. Why dost thou not go on, son 
of the outraged one? Why dost thou not read this relation? 
it will light the fires of yengeance so long smothered in thy 
breast ! Thy voice, broken by desperation, imposes silence upon 
us. 

-— To read more would be to condemn the soul of my father I 
it would be to make the ashes of his sepulchre seethe ; it would 
be to put him to shame in the world where he now is ; it would 
be to light with smoking brand, still more suffocating, the silent 
darkness of eternity ! Let us say no more. This monster has 
passions of a wild beast, actions of a convict, sentiments of a 
demon, gold which fascinates, blinds with its smoke, friends who 
dishonor, a house which threatens ruin, books which kill, a wife 
who tempts, antecedents which infuriate, suspicions which drive 
to despair. Well J my father, thou respirest now the pure am- 
bient of the skies ; but I am yet intoxicated in this world with 
the smoke of the flesh .... This .... no, no; this . . . . 
would avenge my father but by halves .... 
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— So, then, you are out of employ ? 

— Yes, Madame FelicitCj I am out of work.* Did I not tell 
you many times that I trembled to think some one might invent 
a machine ? 

— And they have invented it ? 

— Aye indeed I and of forty horse power ; and you may see 
plainly that a man can never succeed in getting the strength of 
one only, by a very great deal. 

— And what do you do now, M, Joseph ? 

— I go of errands. ' 

— What 1 you're a porter ! See what are the things of this 
world ! The other day I said to Mad. Mignonne, the neighbor 
of Monsieur V Hypockondriaque ..... 

— And that gentleman still lives here % 

— Why now, haven't I told you so every time you have come 
to see me 1 

-^ Ah ! yes, that's true, Mad. E^licit6. But, indeed, as it's 
so long since I've seen him, I had forgotten him. And does he 
lead the same life % 

— The very same, if we except that he is a little less shy. 
Would you believe that he serves as an amusement to me? 

— Amusement, do you say % 

— Why not? ha! ha! ha ! 

— And what do you laugh at? 

— Why, now, I jest with him about his neighbor. 
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— - And who is the neighbor? 

— Gracious Goodness I It seems the machine has quite 
tamed your brains I Don't jon remember that great fat woman 
that used sometimes to be in here in the sentrj-boz, principally 
in winter % 

— Ah ! now I haye it. 

— Well, she herself. At first, for more than two years, she 
was afraid of him . . • • but what fear 1 

— And the fear is all gone % 

— Yah ! yah ! Gone far enough I I am afraid her fear 
has turned to love. 

— Indeed 1 • Then she most be braye. 

— Aye! 

— He is frightful. 

— Not so, for when he speaks he is yery amiable. 

— That's another story. Tell me. Mad. F^licit^, to speak 
of something else, what's the meaning of there being now so 
many folks always oyer the way? 

— Why, since the Baron went away, it's been the same all 
along, and now with more reason ; for I belieye there is news, 
at least so people say. 

— Tell me what's become of Butterfly ? 

— Poor girl I she's ruined. 

— What a pity. 

— It couldn't be otherwise. Imagine, M. Joseph, that with 
pretence of marriage there isn't a footman, coachman, stable-boy, 
cook, or scullion of the house but has intimacy with the girL 
The mother is a good woman, but the husband is ill-tempered ; 
if he can haye wherewith to liye — as the yulgar say, " giye me 
eyery thing to my taste," — and able to get a drqp to drink and 
go jiist where he likes, well, you understosd |ne ; he is capable, 
I don't say of '^ruining his daughter, but his ^ife, his wife's mo- 
ther, and her grandmother. There doesn't pass a week without 
a disturbance of nights, without the gendarmes haying to go in. 
do you see 1 And I don't think this is a good school for a mo- 
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dest gud : tLere's sometliing there, isn't there? Then, sir, as I 
was going on with my story ; there is never any thing the matter 
with the eye, but there's a running in the cheek. You most 
know that the poor girl, what with going here and there, and 
from Herod to Pontius Pilate, has seen her friends dressed very 
nicely — and to see is to envy — and she desired to be dressed as 
her acquaintances were, without care where it came from. And 
she saw the others amuse themselves in balls and theatres, and 
the tragedies performed at home by her parents seemed not at all 
to her so good, and so she took a fSancy for the others ; and when 
woman has not her leg broken, and liyes only at home, the devil 
blows behind her, and he has blown so much on her back, that 
she ilies now better than a fowl. 

M. Joseph was growing disgusted with the vulgarities of the 
door-keeper ; but provided one pan obtain what he desires, he 
keeps a smiling countenance, even till he gets a blow. 

— Add to this that Ernest, who said he was going to marry 
her, does not remember her any more, nor even her shadow — 
"if I have ever seen you I don't remember you," — ^and he 
who turns the shoulder .... Aye I do you understand me ? 
does not carry the burdens, and he let them off because they 
were more than he could carry : he had ruined her before, and 
it is not wonderful if she did worse afterwards. 

— What a sad pity I 

— Now die is good f^r nothing but the very devil ; never- 
theless I make a thousand sermons to her when she comes here. 
She won't be long before she comes, for Pm making her an 
evening hood. 

At this moment Butterfly makes her appearance. 

— By the Uessed St. Gknevidve^-^zclaimed the door-keeper 
with honeyed smile-*-4alk of your neighbor and she knocks at 
your door. M. Joseph, my daughter, was just asking for you. 

*-^ Gtooi evening, Mad. F61icit6. Good evening, M. Joseph. 

— What's the matter that you're in such a hurry? 

— Good evening, Mad'Ue Butterfly. 
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— What's the matter % Why I'm nearly eholed with nm- 
zung 80. It's already near eight, and M. Frederic acoompanies 
me to-night to a friendly ball, and I'm come to see if the hood's 
done. 

— My daughter, there's the crown to pnt on. 

— God bless me I No matter, I'U go with my yelyet hat. 

— And what news about your marriage % 

— You must ask news now about our marriages. 

— Why % and with how many are' you going to marry? 

— I don't know whether with so much as one ; but Mad'Ue 
la Gomtesse, according to what M. Frederic and the negro say, 
is going to be married yery soon. 

— And to whom ? 

— - To' the friend of M. le Baron, to the Count Kant, a Ger- 
man, who is a man of judgment. 
M. Joseph listens closely. 

— Mad'Ue must pay attention to what she does, for her sis- 
ter is a good mirror .... because .... a word to the wise 
is sufficient. 

— It's a gentleman of prudent years. 

— Don't trust to your prudent years ; my mother told me 
[fijuquiescat in pace) that these are all the nearer being rotten. 

— Yes now ! because they di% the sooner. 

— Or because they make you die the quicker. 

M. Joseph made a moyement as though going to take his 
leaye. 

— Where are you going, M. Joseph ? 

— To look for a match, if you'll allow me to smoke. 

— Why don't you light here in the fire ? 

— Because I should bum myself 

— Ah, well, go into my room, and on the left there youTl 
find the box. I'ye got to light the lantern just now. 

As soon as he who wanted to smoke had turned his back, 
Butterfly said in the ear of F^licite : 

— I am afraid of this man. 
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— But he is a yery good fellow. 

— But no matter, no matter; Mad. F6licit6, his twisted 
neck and his goggle eyes frighten me. 

— You^re only fond of the handsome young men. 

— It isn't so ... . 

— Come, haye done with such childish nonsense. Tell me 
who that fair young man is that I saw some eyenings back come 
out of the house in a coach % 

— Was he fair, tall, with a melancholy face, one that is al- 
ways dressed in black ? 

— The same, he must be a new lot. 

— No, Madame, it's more than two years that he's been 
Secretary to Mad'Ue. He's a German too. 

— Why, this young lady has taken on to Germany pretty hard. 
M. Joseph heard eyen to the slightest whisper. 

— Oh ! ah ! you're right. There's a good deal there. 
Bah I bah ! if the Count is yery ripe, she's yery green. 

— r Indeed 7 Well the youth is yery . . . ♦ 

— 'Tisn't she, 'tisn't she. 

— And who is it? 

Butterfly bent oyer to the ear of Felicity and said to her : 

— It's the Bar(Hies8. 

— Oh Christ ! If she's so • . . . 

— Good, eh? 

— At least eyery body says so. 

— Such is the world. I know perfectly well that she is a 
good smart one. 

— Bless the girl I Why you're out of your wits. 

— Not the least. 

— I see now ! You can't talk any oth^r way because .... 

— Of nothing : you are always coming out with these things, 
always preaching to me. The Butterfly, Mad. Felicity, will al- 
ways be merry ; but nothing else. 

— But, daughter, you don't know what you are saying. 

M. Joseph was smoking at some distance from the women. 
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— I'm not what yon say.— Here she^ lowered her voice— 
The negro related to us, some nights ago, things that, if I were 
to do them, my God 1 to-morrow they'd shut me up in prison. 

— Why, how so ? 

— As you hear. She sends for him to her room when 
Mad'Ue is gone out, they talk together for long hours, and . . . 

^- And what % 

— Why, one night the negro caught them in tears. 

The door-keeper put both her hands into her eyes, and ex* 
claimed : 

— Well, I never should have thought it 

— Ah I ah I so you see. 

— And what's the young man's name % 

• — How should I know % I believe it's M. Hector. 
M. Joseph threw away his cigar and came, with an innocent 
air, towards the interlocutors. 

— That you may see what this Paris is, it's two years as 
you say that this gentleman's been here, and I've only seen him 
the other day ! 

— He hardly ever goes out in the day time. 
•^ That's plain enough. 

— Why, he's been there since Monsieur went away to Ger- 
many. 

— That's plain, that's plain. 

— Come, now, I should like very well to amuse myself a 
while ; but Mad. E6iicit6 I am going, because perhaps f^ederio 
is waiting for me. 

— Say, my darling, and when will you come again? 

— If my hood is done I'll come to-morrow. 

— I promise you. 

— Good night. Mad. Fdlecitl 

— Hope you'll enjoy yourself, my little wench. 

— Good night, M. Joseph. 

The girl made a courtesy and disappeared. 

— Haven't you heard % 
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-—What, M&<L F^]icit6? 

— The news over the way. 

— No Madame. 

-*— Then they're big enough, and will be noisy* 

— Is the Baron coming back? 

— Nothing of that sort ; they'd receive him pretty badly 
jcust now. 

— Ah ! what^ the matter? 

*^ Mad'lle is going to marry a German Oonnt 

— And what does that matter to the Bi^ on % 

— And she's got a joung man for Secretary, also a G«r- 
aaan. 

— Well? 

— Why, then, it seems the bride's Secretary has got hold of 
the wife's heart. 

— What is there straage in that ? 

— How ! is there nothing strange in a lady so good falling 
into weaknesses ? 

— For me nothing. The Baron, according to what you have 
told me, treats her as though she was no relation to him, or 
even worse ; because perhaps if she were none, he would pay hia 
oonrt to her. 

• — That's true. 

— Well, then, why are we to be astonished if she has met 
some one to avenge herself with ? 

— Oh I M. Joseph, you're a terrible man. 

— Nay, nay. 

The steps of the fellow-lodger of Mignonne are heard close 
at hand ; he is coming down to take his usual walk. 

-^ Wait, neighbor, have the goodness to wait a moment ; ex- 
cuse me for not lighting the lamp. What a head mine is 1 

— Don't trouble yourself, Madame ; I -can see well enough. 

— Good night. Monsieur Pierre* 
— I wish you much feHcity 

— Your usual walk ? 
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— Why what can I do better for mj health % 

— You don't come so late as the other night. 

— That was extraordinary. 

— It's true ; beeanse in winter it is not pleasant to go 
gnashing the teeth by these streets. 

— Good-night, Madame F6lioit€. 

— The same to you .... Come, M. Joseph, do me the 
favor to light the lamp. Have yon erer seen such a head as 
mine ! It's fortunate that none of the tenants of the principal 
apartments hare come in or gone out. 

— Well, that's done, Madame F^licitl 

— Many thanks, M. Joseph. What a chill wind there itf 
in this door-way I 

— It's nothing. 

— Come in : you're not going yet ? 

— No, Madame, I'll warm myself a little. 

— Come, sit down, and let's talk. This night I'm quite 
ravenous for talk : it's now above an hour that I haven't been 
able to say that my mouth is my own ; and though the proverb 
does say that in a close mouth flies can't get in, I prefer swal- 
lowing a few little animals to finding myself full of cobwebs. 
But let's return to my tale. Doesn't the tenant seem very 
amiable to you % 

•— So, so. 

— And why don't you speak to him % 

— Oh ! I don't know. Mad. Felicity, he has a face .... 

— Never mind faces ; very often there's a good tippler 
under a bad. cloak : and above all, I don't care I this world is 
made up of good and bad, and you should have friends, although 
it were in the lower regions. And you presented him to me, 
and if it were only for this, yon ought to speak to him. Look 
you now, I'm a poor creature, I don't fold myself with a shift 
one hundred yards long, because it is too big for me, or what's 
the same, I don't care about other people's business, but I will 
trifle with all the neighbors, they do nothing amongst them- 
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Belres without my noticing it. And why? Beoanse if yon 
want any one to lore you, agree with e^ery body in his own 
ways. Here's Butterfly's mother, she tells me what she suffers 
with Yierfrvpon of a husband, and the daughter comes and tells 
me what they say the Baroness suffers with hers, and I conclude 
that the ribs of now-a-days must be of different flesh from that 
of Adam, for la 1 what a way to lore one another ! 

— You're right in all you say ; but I know this gentleman 
only the same as any one passing by the door, he was introduced 
to me by some of my acquaintances, and that's all. When I 
don't like a person^ I don't. 

— Well, now, I'm just the other way : if I do like any one, 
I do I so far so good ! if I don't, so much the better ; I learn to 
be upon my guard with every one. Tell me who would hare 
thought that the Baroness oyer the way, who seems a spirit- 
less sort of a woman, would hare been crying with the fair 
youth % 

— And where can this young man have come from ? is it a 
new comer ? 

— So I thought ; but no, Monsieur, he is old in the house ; 
he's been th^sre since the Baron went away. What do you say 
to that % 

— Why, what is there to say ? That he does very well. 

— But, Monsieur, I don't understand men now-a*day8« 
Would you like such a thing to happen to you % 

— That depends on the husband. 

^- No, sir, no, sir. And in proof of that, I'll just tell you, 
and don't be alarmed, what happened to me thirty years ago. 
Well, then, you must know I married ; to come straight to the 
point: my husband had the devil in his belly: it's true I was 
never different from what you see me now ; nevertheless, I had 
many good things : well. Monsieur, in a little while he found in 
me— I don't know what that ugly fellow could find — but it is 
certain he abandoned me from night till morning. For my 
part, I never looked for him, because he who looks for dogs is 
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eeieed by their teeth. But let's come to the point. IVe been 
twentj-foor years alone in this Paris : I've had more tempta- 
tions than St. Anthony. Poverty, being all alone, not having 
any one to lean npon, seeing vhat Pve seen, passing through, 
what I have, put into a sentry-box, like a barber's bust, for 
every body to look at ; bat all noting, firm, immovable, resolute 
in my purpose, I have despised good offers, I've disregarded 
many suitors, and I conserve, although faded, the crown of my 
wedding. Better be a martyr than a confessor. Do you under- 
stand f 

— I understand. 

— Well, Monsieur, Ftiidth Vigiicmt nee Mouton has ar- 
rived to the best of her days without any one being able to say 
to her. that she has done a foolish thing. Oh i this pleasure 
they won't have till after she's dead. And don't think I'm 
marble, no such thing, every one knows where his heart is. 
Compare then, now, F6licit6, the poor door-keeper, exposed to 
misery, surrounded with snares, — ^not such as you think, they 
were very slippery — ^with Madame la Baronesse, rich, respected, 
and held for a saint, and you will see if it is not to be confessed 
that the great ladies are ruined of their own accord. 

— Oh I you are very right. 

— Then I am right % That's plain. Now, I say that these 
great folks are counterfeit coin. If you knew every thing I 

— Well, what ? is there any thing more yet % 

— Hold your tongue, Monsieur, this is a tale without any 
end. Butterfly has not told me the third part of what I know. 
8he accused the Baron of not leaving her waiting-maids alone, 
and took a negro, to serve her in place of a girl. Tell me, a ne- 
gro ! If you please. Why, Monsieur, then I was the first that 
praised her taste ; but it wouldn't enter your head that it was 
for the sake of being more at freedom % What I if this world 
is a ... . 

— Good eyening, M^e FdicU^^ has not Butterfly been 
hero? 
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— No, Monsieur Frederic .... Ah I yes, about a quarter 
of an hour ago. Won't you come in ? 

— No, Madame, because I want to find her io tell her I 
can't go to the ball with her to-night. 

— And what has happened ? 

"^ Madame la Baronesse has arrived, and Pve got to go out 
in the coach of Mad'Ue. 

— How sorry the poor girl will be I 

— I can't help it, it must be another time. 

M. Joseph was thankful for the chance offered him for get- 
ting away from the rack of the sentry-box ; although in it he 
had learned more things in a little while than in two years be- 
fore, and he took his leave, promising to return the next day.* 
While Felicity and the ohasaeur are still continuing their dia- 
logue, we will follow M. Jos^h, who is in this moment going 
very fast towards the Falais Royal, where is promenading the 
lodger of the garrulous door-keeper. They had hardly met 
when M. Joseph began thus : 

^~ I have some news to communicate to you. 

— Of her ? 

— No, Monsieur. 

— - Of the monster ? 

— Nor of him. 

— Then say no more. 

— But observe that vengeance begins. 

* The author is persuaded that the wit of the loquacious Mad. JPHieiti 
loses in tra&slating the facetious yiracity of the Spanish original ; but such 
is the nature of the latter language, that the learned and refined tnmalator 
of '*Don Quixote," Charles Jarvia^ Esq., is very often obliged to lay aside 
many of our proverbs. Spaniards in general, no matter their rank, speak 
more with refranes than in any other way. It is certain that to speak pro- 
perl^Jjie GasUlian tongue^ the sole rule is to pay attention to market wo- 
men (verdulei*a8 del rastro). This peculiarity is worth being taken into 
consideration by the learned ; because, although Boileau says (I think it is 
he) the same about his own language, there it it said in reapcet to meta- 
phors^ not to eommoii aajioga 
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— Through whom ? 

— Through the Baroness. 

— And who is the avenger 7 

— Hector. 

•— By what means ? 

— According to what I hare heard in the sentry-box of the 
door-keeper, the noble lady is passionately in love with him. 

— I don't believe it. 

— Why not ? 

— Becaase it would be a baseness on his part : she is as 
much a victim as we. Oh ! no : I know my son too well for 
me to be convinced of a procedure so foreign to my precepts^ 
only by hearsay. ^ 

— But do you not see that .... 

— That nothing. Hector will wait for the monster, as 
I do. 

— But listen. 

— What % 

— It is said that the negro has surprised them several times 
alone, and once in tears. 

— Don't believe, son Jos6, what is said by servants, either 
of the great or the small: slander is with them a pastime : detrac- 
tion their favorite subject : lying their habit. I know it, my son, 
I know it. There was a time when I believed servants, as you do . 
and now I repent it There is, as it seems to me, one who waits 
for me at the doors of Eternity, to throw such credulity in my 
face : and I swear to you I fear to meet her there. I have read 
in these two years a paper that 1 always trembled to see entirely j 
and I tremble, Jos^, I tremble for having given credit to the 
tattling of servants. As to Hector, I am fully persuaded that 
he will not stain his noble soul by seducing another's wife : it 
was my last counsel ; for ^' he who taketh the sword shall perish 

by the sword." This I know by experience Do you think 

if I had wished for any such thing I would not have quitted my 
incognito two years ago % do you think I would not have spoken 
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to my son? do yon tbink I would be dying of' melancholy ? do 
you think I wonld not find means, withoi^t letting the blood of 
a new yictim fall npos him, of satisfying my vengeance % Ah ! 
Jos^, that Hector should do such a thing, I who have formed 
his brains cannot believe. Hector is a lion: he will satiate 
his rage in the blood of a powerful enemy ; but he will com- 
passionate the weak, particularly if it is a woman. 

Jo86 Feliu knew Pierre Schmidt too well to insist upon 
the details which he had heard in the portals of the house of 
the Franco-German, and he was silent. Both were silent for 
awhile: the ancient {massed his hands over hi« moustache as 
though wiping away the tears which rolled down his stiffened 
beard ; then as though awaking out of a lethargy he added : 

— Of her nothing ? 

— Not a glimpse. 

— This is the most sad. Can she have been the victim of 
the malefactors 

— Martha thinks so. 

— Would you believe, son Jo86, that the thought of Bosa- 
munda slakes in me the thirst of vengeance % I tremble every 
time I think that Providence may permit them to take ven- 
geance on her, if I wish to do it on others ; and I hesitate, I 
desist from my plans, and abandon them all, and am determined 
sometimes to go to the other part of the world, to see if the im- 
mensity of the sea may serve me as an imitation of Eternity,- 
and I c^n leave off being followed by the phantoms which tor- 
ment me. It is strange ; but the memory of my wife, of my 
daughter, of her we went to seek at Y augirard, pass like shadows 
softened by the distance of the sepulchre ; but that of this 
creature is a leaden cloud which presses on my head, every day 
more feeble to sustain its weight. I know it ; but Eosamunda 
seems to me a blessing, and a chastisement, which God has 

placed beside me since the death of Come ! let us leave 

these ideas : what is right is, that never should any one of these 
conjecture that I am alive. Hector is in the place whither I 
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tacitly sent him ; Martha ha» fulfilled vhat she promised me ; 
you are the strength of my already extinguished powers i let us 
wait for the monster. 

— An idea has just assailed me, M. Schmidt, a terrible 
idea, an idea which may hutl to the ground all our projects. 

— Let us see. 

— Who can be sure, that on the arrival of the Baron, Hec- 
tor will remain in this house, if there is a servant who tells him 
what they all know through the negro ? You may say what 
you please of the certainty you have respecting the generosity 
of Hector ; but if there is any one tells it to the Baron, where 
will Hector go 1 

Schmidt stepped back two paces, looked steadfastly at Jos^, 
and pointing with his finger to a lantern which was on their 
right, replied : 

— Whither will Hector go ? With me to bum the heart of 
this monster in flames more ardent than those emitted by that 
light .... No, Jos6, no ; Hector, no : I will go alone : For me 
to die on a scaffold is an expiation ; for him who is innocent 
it would be a martyrdom : I will go alone and finish with the 
monster. 

— We will both go. 

Schmidt presses the hands of Jos^ with paternal tenderness. 

— Allow me to tell you some other news. 

— About whom? 

— About your fellow-student, the Count Kant. 

— What of him ? 

— He is going to marry the sister of the Baroness, and you 
know that Hector is the Secretary of Mad'Ue de Tallard. 

— Indeed. 

— Would it not be well for you to write to him .... 

— Never, Jos6, never. Pierre Schmidt has died for all 
but the Baron, for his children, and for you. The only thing 
there is to do is to hide yourself as much as you can from the 
sight of all : I am determined to leave the house where I live ; 
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to-morrow I expect jou here, and I will tell you what we have 
to do : I have a plan, yes, a plan which cannot fail to be very 
favorable to my ideas. 

Ab soon as Schmidt finished thus, their shadows were seen 
crossing those made by the arches of the galleries, we losing 
them as they go on their way talking. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



According to the conversation at wbich we were present two 
days ago, Schmidt wanted to change his residence ; but in order 
to know what has happened, let us come to the sentry-box of 
Mad. FilicitL M. Joseph is seated with an air of indifference 
near the door ; the door-keeper is talking with an air of mys- 
tery in the ears of Madame Mignonne ; Butterfly a while ago 
left the friend of all the ward. The door-keeper is just enter- 
ing her room again, crossing herself. 

— Well, what is the matter, Madame Fdidt^^ that you want 
me to come in % 

— Good God, M. Joseph, I don't know where to begin ! It's 
a day of Judgment, of hurly-burly, of ifs and ands, quibbles 
and quirks : shall I begin with giving you some unexpected 
news? 

— What's it about % 

— The lodger. 

— Is he dead ? 

— No, Monsieur, Heaven defend us, who'd ever get that 
great lumbering bag of bones down these stairs? And the 
smell ! There's no lavender would take it off ! and his dog ? 
Good God ! that is a nasty brute. 

— Has he been declaring his ideas of matrimony to the next 
door lodger ? - 

— Not he, indeed I 

— What is it then ? 
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— He went sway from the house this morning, and is appi^ 
rently gone back to Switzerland. 

— There's nothing strange in that. 

— Why nothing's strange to you. 

— Well, what did he do when he went away? 

— Nothing : he brought two bags down on his shoulders, 
got a boy to take a paroel of books in a truck ; gaye me fiye 
francs and said to me, "• Thanks for your serrioes," and then 
turned his back upon me. 

— That was a matter of course : according to what they told 
me when I brought him, he only came to be cured of his 
infirmity. 

— What he was is not worth mentioning, M. Joseph, be- 
cause in truth be it said, and I don't spin out what I've got to 
say, that such a vagabond was capable of attracting the atten- 
tion of all the police, and his cursed ugly dog is the figure of 
the very deyil ; but that's nothing ; who'll take this room now ?• 

— Oh 1 you needn't think any more about that, I'll take it. 

— Indeed, M. Joseph % 

— What you hear, because for a place to liye in I'm not 
very well suited, and perhaps in this ward I shall find better 
customers. 

— And when do you enter ? 

— From to-night. 

— Good God 1 what a comfort 1 There's never an ill but 
what a good comes with it. 

— Well, come, in that quarter I've relieved your mind; 
what else is the matter ? 

— Well, not to go out of the house, you must know that the 
brother, or cousin, or relation of the lady on the second story, 
arrived last night, and a little while after the devil broke loose 
there ; chairs smashed, cries, blows, and moving about, and he 
who passed for the husband, went away, and the brother, or 
coufein, or relation remained ! now here comes the point of my 
Btory Well, Monsieur, the fact is there's only one room, and 
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up till now, seven o'eloek at night, there does not seem any 
disposition for the gentleman to go out to sleep. 

— He will sleep on the sofa. 

— May be so ; bat the fact is, as Madame Mignonne has told 
me, yonr neighbor that is to be, she has heard two or three times 
when she was ooming down this morning, the sound of gold, as 
though they were counting it out, an^ I want to aak your 
adyice why so much gold and such strait apartments, and in 
this poor house ; and his way of coming in, and the disappear- 
ance of the husband, and the air that the cousin has, and his 
suspicious look haye put me upon thorns. 

— And what does it matter to you what they are % 

— But don't you know what the police is : the poor door- 
keeper pays for it afterwards. 

— Tush ! lay aside these fears! Do you know his name ? 

— Oh ! as to that, yes. Monsieur, he gaye me his card to 
•announce him to his cousin. I've got it here ; for always, when 

I can, I preserve the name of my lodgers whether true or false. 
This is it. 

M. Joseph took it and giving a glance at it, said : 

— Monsieur Reynaud Milleyeuz. I never in my life saw a 
name with so many eyes. Softly with what you are doing, Ma- 
dame F^licit6, however much of an Argus you may be, you can't 
match one who has a thousand eyes. 

— Oh I for that don't concern yourself, M. Joseph, F^licUi 
Vigilant nee Mbuton has rightful possession of the name of her 
ungrateful husband, and ruminates, I don't say like a lamb, I go 
farther, and say like a cow. 

— Well, tiien, with these qualities you need not be afraid of 
him with the hundreds of eyes. 

— He must behave, because I send for the sergents de ville 
in a twinkling of an eye, and I quarrel for a straw *; it won't 
be the first time : and perhaps he goes to sleep to the vtoloTij 
as one of the lodgers went once before. 

— It's nlain enough how much you're good for. 
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Jos6 coald not help congratulating himself on seeing 
Schmidt beyond the vigilance of the Mouton Vigilant. She 
continued : 

— What I^m good for ! you don't know half yet. See now, 
if one day they catch me in a bad humor, I shall set the whole 
street on fire. I've got so many secrets of 'em all ! and of me 
no one can say that I have a glass roof Let's leave this now, 
and tell me shall you come in to-morrow ? 

— Yes, Madame, to-morrow morning very early I shall be 
here, and I hope you'll recommend me to a few neighbors. 

— I promise to introduce you immediately to the chasseur 
over the way, who was the valet of the Baron, and knows a 
great many people, and who is a young man of gifts. Ah ! to 
be sure ! he who came in the other night when you were here, 
asking for Butterfly. 

— Ah ! ah ! I know him. 

— Well, now you must know he's a young man of parts ; 
cheerful, fond of the girls, but a good heart. He told me last 
night very queer things about that hypocrite of a Baroness. 
Ah, M. Joseph, to know one of these people you must hear 
every body. The negro says he's scandalized at what passes 
between the Secretary and the Baroness. Imagine that the 
poor innocent negro has shown to the chasseur some prohibited 
books, which she reads, and at nights, when her sister's gone 
out with her betrothed, the red-haired youth reads to her ; but 
what books ! The good Frederic has told me he would be 
ashamed to read them, or to look at the pictures ; and to 
convince you how bad they must be it's enough to tell you that 
the negro wants to tell the Baron when he comes back. Oh ! 
this boy is scandalized ! and then they say if a poor girl is lost 
it*8 from wickedness. Tell me is there any poor girl who has 
these books ? The youth told me what he saw in one picture, 
and it's a case for the Inquisition I 

— And what was there in the picture ? 

— Hush I Monsieur, hush ! how can I dare to tell it you? 
Although it is night, my face would be on fire for shame. 
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— Well, well, if it might make you blasH, I don't want to 
know it. 

— Ton may judge what a horrible thing it must be when this 
youth, who you must understand is nothing of a saint, had to 
hide his eyes while he told it me. 

— It must be frightful ; bilt let that alone, and tell me, are 
these books hers ? 

— And whose can they be % The nogro's having known it 
was a chance. Understand she's been out for some weeks, and 
the poor negro, according to what he told to the chasseur y set 
about dusting Madame's books, and curiosity made him open 
one, and the first thing he saw was a dance of monkeys and 
monks, and the Devil who was driving them down towards hell 
with his tail, and .... good God I I daren't go on ; ... . but 
what matter ! I'm old, and you're a boy in comparison, and 
this serves to know the world; well. Monsieur, he says the 
Devil seems to be driving them on, and remarks that the monks 
seize hold of the Devil's tail, because they want to dance with 
the monkeys ; and I don't know how many things more. Have 
you ever seen any thing more frightful ! 

— Sacri bleu / Madame Felicity, this book must indeed 
frighten even -the nigger. But what is there in a dance of 
monkeys and friars and their catching hold of the Devil's tail, 
because they want to dance with the monkeys ? It's a case for - 
the Inquisition on the one hand ; but I see nothing strange in it. 

— There you are again with your see nothing strange ! One 
day you will see me run off with at twelve o'clock in the day, at 
my time of life, and see nothing strange in that. 

— Why that would be strange, Madame F61icit4, at that 
hour ; but what you have just related to me, no : why must we 
be always malicious with other people's affairs ? And can't this 
picture represent that the monks divert themselves from their 
holy duty by grimaces, and the Devil wants to take them off to 
hell, and they seize hold of his tail to give him a whipping the 
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more craftily ? And you who are so religious, have not you 
read that saints have fought with the enemy, sometimes in the 
form of a woman, sometimes of a monkey, sometimes of a pig, 
and in many others? But how could it fkll out that the 
monks wanted to play with the monkeys? That is true. Well, 
why must we needs think evil, and blush for a thing that is 
perhaps very holy at bottom ? 

— But, M. Joseph, the young man, Frederic, read ever so 
many pages, and he has even told me he shall go and confess in 
the coming Lent. 

— May be so ; but I don't believe things so, so ; it's necessary 
they should be very clear. 

— I wish to goodness he would come himself, and tell you 
what he has seen ; because I have guessed he was afraid of mak- 
ing me blush. t 

On the conversation arriving at this point, which, let us say 
in passing, shows how predisposed are the ignorant to feed their 
viper-tongues on those who do not procure them education, a 
person presents himself, asking for the new lodger and his cousin. 
The door-keeper would have liked much to go on with the dia- 
logue commenced with Jose ; but he, under pretext of a com- 
mission he had to execute at eight o'clock punctually, went away. 

At the same hour there was passing in the cottage where 
lived Martha, Mad. Baume, and at times the nurse who waited 
on the Duke Point-a-Or in his last moments, things deserving 
of a place in our narration from the interest they add to it. 

Our readers already know that Louisa protected the maiden 
Bonhomme, and tha,t but for the deformity in which she remained 
she would have taken her into her service, as appeared at the 
first interview of the Countess with Hector ; but her appearance 
was so monstrous that it was enough to make the noble desist, 
wheh she saw her, from her idea ; so that only the young man 
was engaged. As to the sister of the Secretary, he as well as 
Martha told their protectress that a misfortune had happened 
to her, that she had disappeared, stolen apparently bv some bail- 
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dits. And so she wept with them over the loss of a creature so 
beautiful. Time made Louisa almost forget that Heetor Lad a 
sister ; because, although she was very good and kind, yet these 
cases are common in the newspapers, and make an impression 
only while being read. Also do our readers know that Raffaelle, 
the nurse of the Duke, was living with Martha in the house of 
la Baume, in recompense for the great services rendered to the 
deceased : but the latter did not live ordinarily with Martha ; 
she passed a large part of the year in the house of relations and 
friends, of whom she had a good muster. Nevertheless, as 
chance would have it, she was at this time in the cottage of la 
Baume. 

That evening the three women had learnt some particulars 
of the new family that for some weeks had been living at the 
Green Villa ; and this incident, insignificant in appearance, gave 
rise to the conversation in which they are engaged, as we over- 
hear them sitting around the *fire. 

— According to what the steward has told me — said la 
Baume — there are three girls who are like three roses. 

— And you didn't know any thing about it ? 

— Yes, Madame ; Hector, Martha's friend, informed us of 
it the same day that he accompanied them here ; but the lad is 
so distracted he gave us no notion of who and what they are. 

— Yes, M^e Baume, yes, he did tell us what they were. 
Don't you remember he related to us the misery from which the 
Baroness had just relieved them 1 

— Well ! but that isn't all. 

— And what more do you want him to tell us ? 

— It's just like men ; when they have any thing to do with 
pretty girls it's all mystery, words half spoken, exclamations, 
dismal pictures, and they've done ! By my honor as a woman, 
if I'd had the bringing of them I would not have given such 
meagre information. 

— But you know he speaks very few words, and is generally 
in a hurrv. 
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-^ I would not wish to say so, but upon my honor this youth 
is ungrateful. But you see, he is secretary to MadHle la Com* 
tesse ! 

— Now ! Mother Baume, I love him more and more every 
day ; he is very kind to us. 

— Well, who denies it? You always play on this stop. 
Come, Mire Raffaelie, let's leave the youth ; for Martha will 
throw herself into Ihe fire if I say I find him very much changed. 
JBah I bah ! you love that youth too much. 

— She does quite right, Mother Baume, she does quite right 

— No one says she does ill. 

— Come, Mother Baume, whoever hears it will believe that 
you hate me, because I love one who has delivered us from misery. 

— Softly ! Martha, I never wanted any one to help me to a 
morsel, or put a mouthful of bread in my mouth. 

Martha was silent, and though she had her face full of seams, 
she showed plainly that she felt the language of her companion, 
who only spoke in that way from the selfishness of a woman of 
more than fifty years. Raffaelle brought on tbe carpet, to enli* 
ven the night, which began to becloud itself, a piece of news 
that she had picked up in her last expedition ; so that after a 
period of silenoe, in which the three plied with deadened sound 
the needles with which they were knitting stockings, addressing 
herself to la Baume^ she said : 

— Tell me, don't you remember having known, twenty-four 
years ago. Mad. Baume, on going out of the Barriire de VEcoh 
MUitaire, when you lived there, a servant girl named Rvffine, 
widow for the last nineteen years of a sergeant of horse ? 

— I don't i:ecollect. 

— Don't you, though ? she recollects you perfectly. 

— It may be I have known her, because my deceased Baume 
at that time was also a sergeant, and we lived on that side ; but 
years — ^you know what that means. 

— Well, she related to me that she recollected you on account 
of the child that you lost at that time. 



ft 
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— It's true, it was the first, and unluckily the last. How 
my poor Baume did weep i 

— Isn't it true that you went away after that event % 

— Certainly. 

— And don't you recollect a girl called Buffine, very poor 
but respectable, one that laid out your little one ? 

— Good Grod i and haven't I cause to remember I See now 
what the love of a mother is ; now it seems as though I saw 
her ; it was the first time she came to the house. And where 
is this good girl % I should say this good woman ; for she will 
be about my age if I don't mistake : let's see, the very same 
age, little more or less. 

— She lives still in the same cottage, which she bought eight 
years since. 

— I should be delighted to see her. 

— She is very anxious to see you again. 

— And is she still so pdor ? 

— No, Madame, she is very well off now : for she has the 
cottage, which is her own, and her son is in very good employ- 
ment, he is forest-keeper, and they live like a king and a queen ; 
nevertheless, she is always very sad : according to what a neigh- 
bor of her's told me, there is a mystery in her past life, which 
keeps her always melancholy. Would you like to come to-mor- 
row to pass the day with me at her house % 

— Wouldn't I like it I with all my heart : say, now, shouldn't 
I have a great pleasure in seeing one who had wrapped my 
child for the last time ? Heavens I if it were only for this .... 

The three all at once turned their heads toward the door of 
the room on the left. 

— Did you hear a noise in that room % 
— ^^It seemed so, Mother Baume. 

— What can it be? 

— I'm afraid. 

— It's Martha's room, where mother Begina died. 

— I daren't go in. 
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— The best thing is to open the street-door and call for 
help, whatever it may be. 

— But who can we call, the nearest place is the Boyal 
Koad ? 

— • It's true. How sad it is to be women I 

— Listen, listen ! 

The three stood up with countenances disfigured by fear. 
One time they were going to run towards the door, then their 
mouths were open to cry out, but fear compressed their throats 
and deprived their feet of motion. Trembling from head to 
foot, they collected into a group and waited to hear something 
more, doubtless to fall fainting with terror. Some time passed ; 
nothing occurred, so that Martha, as the youngest, determined 
to enter her room. She took a tallow candle, lighted it, and 
opened the door. A gust of wind put out the light, making 
them utter a fearful scream. They would have remained all 
night in that anguish, but for the courage of the girl, who, no- 
ticing that all remained in silence, said to her companions : 

— What things women are ! Is it possible that we shouldn't 
have seen that the window was open 1 

She wanted to tranquillize the others ; but, on naming the 
window, Bhe remembered the head of the man which appeared 
on the night of the death of Madame Regina ; and as that inci- 
dent remained in mystery to her, although she saw M. Joseph 
every day, her heart froze within her. 

— It's true^ — ^replied Madame Baume — ^what stupidness I 

— Then let's light the candle and shut it. 

— Nevertheless, I'll go in with the poker in my hand. 

— And I with a bottle of oil. 

— I'll carry the candle. 

The three hurriedly entered and shut the windows, passing 
the bolt. 

After they were satisfied of their prowess, one of them said : 

— I haven't a drop of blood in my body. And you, Martha % 

— I can't breathe. 
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— And you, Madame Raffaelle % 

— My flesh creeps, I feel bad. 

And so all of them sat down in the room, armed with the 
poker, the bottle, and the candle. 

Could it have been imagination, or a sudden gush of wind, 
or reality ? At present we cannot answer, time will relieve 
Martha from doubts. And in the meanwhile let us leave this 
place, and oome to the palace of de Yieux. 

That there are melancholy moments in the life of men is 
an unquestionable maxim : that there are moments which plunge 
into affliction, perhaps for ever, is a thing certain : that there 
are nights infernal, is too common to be doubted. In this 
wherein we find ourselves all is verified to the letter. 

It is ten o'clock. The beautiful and innocent Octavia has 
returned these three days to her house, and this night is the 
first that she enjoys liberty. Louisa has gone out to the ball of 
the Ambassador of Austria with the Count Kant. The nights 
of winter are everlasting : reading tires, like a splendid banquet ; 
it requires time for digestion : music depresses, when the soul 
is cast down : the only thing that can recreate is to think of the 
good one has done. Oh ! men of the world, rich of the earth, 
why do you not seek this solace for your griefs ? Have you 
once experienced the effects of this divine balsam ? Do good 
to the needy, stretch out the hand to the necessitous, with the 
gold which superabounds to you dilate the oppressed heart, and 
in the solitude of your nights, when in agitation around your 
heads are ambition with its infinite wings, disgust with its 
black mantle, thirst of pleasures with its parched throat, you 
would experience the sweetness of ambition satisfied, the relief 
of beneficent peace, and the satisfaction of having drawn tears 
of gratitude from those whose eyes are burning with tears 
wrung from them by suffering. 

The gentle and bewitching Octavia is at this instant enjoy- 
ing this felicity. She is burning with desire to know what has 
become of the Spanish family, which she has taken under her 
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protection and Bent to the Green Villa^ a possession of her sis- 
ter not now frequented by her as it was formerly, in conse- 
quence of that which, as our readers know, is engrossing her at- 
tention. But in the midst of her thoughts, it is perceptible 
that she is not completely satisfied. 

There are souls — this the vulgar do not understand — ^which 
in doing well suffer, because their holy ambition enlarges itself, 
in the manner of the circles formed upon the smooth surface of 
a pond by any thing thrown into it : dilating in circumference, 
it loses its being. Good is of this nature, which shows without 
contradiction that the soul of man is made to form circles one 
after another, and to lose itself in the spheres, plunging into the 
immensity of God, only Being without limits which does not 
disappear. 

The pleasure of having done good, anxiety to do it better, 
and the joy which results from this possibility in souls of an 
elevated temperament, diffuses through their bodies a heavenly 
air, which deifies them to the view of those who contemplate 
them. This celestial air in which they bathe has the virtue of 
the Tree of Life, which never suffered itself to grow old. We 
have seen, sometimes, for our happiness, countenances of the 
aged, ilk these exstacies of love for their kind, converted into young 
faces : the wrinkles of age dilated, exhibiting in their furrows 
the brilliancy of luxuriant youth : we have seen women as nea^ 
being positively ugly as they were far from being beautiful, who, 
on doing some act of charity for their fellow-creatures, appeared 
models of academic beauty of the Greek school : we have seen 
vulgar countenances which commiseration for their kind made 
to shine with the aureol of noble distinction. The beauty of 
the soul embellishes the body, as the light of the sun in tropical 
latitudes, in passing over them, adorns mountains whose rugged 
peaks cause horror when they are wanting this orange-colored 
incrustation. 

And if the deformed, seen under the prism of virtue, is 
beautiful, what will not that become which is by nature perfect 1 
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One who contemplates her at this moment, mtist confess that 
Octayia is beautiful. Her position has the voluptuous negli- 
gence of one who enjoys mentally : reclining on one side on a 
small velvet sofa of fiery hue, she presents to the view the pic- 
ture of Piety in the sepulchre of St. Oletus seen by the light of 
the lamps of the sepulchre of Peter in a night of May. The 
light of the chandelier is shed pallidly over her, this illusion 
which gives to the ill-favored a tinge of atrial beauty and con- 
verts the beautiful into the divine. One who knows, or has 
ever stopped to consider, how much artificial light favors actors 
on the stage, and the illusion of its reflected rays on pictures and 
statues, will be able to appreciate the chiari oscuri of her white 
morning gown, which, bound to her wanton waste, makes folds 
that in part light up a consuming fire^ in part leave one who 
looks at her in admiration of the perfection of the forms which 
they delineate. Her arms are like the handles of an Etruscan 
vase of Carrara marble ; her ringlets of shining jet wave over 
her shoulders and bosom ; her countenance of a Virgin of 
Spagnoletto appears more innocent shaded by the long eye- 
lashes, from underneath which half shine some eyes, black and 
brilliant, in both of which qualities the Spanish- Americans claim 
the priority, more cherished by the sun of their delicious coun- 
try ; her small mouth, half open, must needs exhale the perfume 
of the rose, the softness and color of that of Spain being rivalled 
by her projecting lips; her bosom, agitated by her position, 
troubles the eyes by the undulation of the lawn which covers it ; 
both hands, color of jessamine, are playing with her curls for a 
long while, and those who are enthusiastic for aristocratic hands 
must needs idolize those of Octavia, despairing to find a type 
to which to assimilate them ; as for ourselves, we believe that 
only those of the daughter of an Inca, Virgin of the Sun, 
can compete in smallness, regularity, and a certain softness of 
form which puts one into desperation, it is so delicious. Such 
are those of Octavia. The foot, buried in an ermine slipper, is 
not seen ; as also nature has diamonds, which inflame our de- 
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sire, hidden in the bowels of the earth. Suddenly she draws 
on both sides the crop of her ringlets, her nostrils dilate, de* 
noting animation and pleasure. It is not strange, for we are 
near to Spring, and the flowers at this time display all their 
luxuriance. She leans upon the cushion, and pulls the cord of 
the bell : at its sound one slipper falls off and exhibits the full 
but small foot, which the Greeks would hare found sufficiently 
excelling in seductiveness for their gods— in Venus Amphy- 
trite. 

All thin time there has been one observing her. Little had 
she to wait to see, coming from obscurity by the door at the 
farther end, AckaMirBuf6^ who presented himself to the noble 
Beauty, making a thousand ceremonious inclinations of the 
head. 

— Do you know \i M.k Sect^taire of the Countess is at 
home? 

— I will see, my lady. Mad. la Baronesse. 

— tf he is, tell him I wish to speak with him immediately. 
Let the negro go in search of Hector, who is happy in being 

Called by the delicious Octavia, let us not take off our sight from 
her in the space by chance afforded us for making some reflections. 

Why have the great artists painted and chiselled women 
from twenty-five to thirty years, and not those who count fifteen 
to twenty ? The reply is, Octavia : In this latter age there are 
sketches but no forms; there is freshness but no perfection; 
there is illusion but no reality ; there is hope but no certainty. 
At fifteen woman is a rose-bud, which it is a pity to^ pluck, for 
what it promises to be when it displays its velvet leaves. The 
Baroness is beautiful as Homer wished it to be understood his 
Helen was, when he said by the mouth of the most venerable 
ancients of Troy : " Must one marvel that the Greeks and the 
Trojans should suffer so many ills so long a time for a beauty 
so perfect ? She seems truly like to the immortal Goddesses." 

We could wish that the young man Hector were not at home 
that we might admire more at leisure the noble lady. But it is 

5* 
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not so ; Achanti'Buri haa just opened the dooi* and announced 
his name. She who has made him come remains in the same 
place, only she has changed her position ; instead of reclining 
she has sat up. As soon as the two are alone, she notices that 
sadness has replaced the tranquillity ordinarily respired by the 
traits of the youth ; but, although she takes notice of it, she 
makes as though she did not perceive such a change, and with 
her characteristic amiability she says to him : 

— Three days ago, M. Schmidt, I found myself here, and 
though I anxiously desired to have some news of my prot6g^s, 
I have not had the command of a few minutes for you to relate 
to me what has become of them. Your narration and the inci- 
dental circumstances attending it, so much interested me that I 
am quite impatient to know the steps you have taken for their 
benefit during these weeks of my absence. 

— Madame — ^began the youth with deliberate accent-— ob- 
serving faithfully the instructions of Madame la Baroness, for 
the present I have informed them they could go and live at the 
Chreen Villa, which was accomplished five weeks ago, amid the 
most sincere and touching gratitude. They have completed in 
great part the labors ordered by Madame, and on the two occa- 
sions upon which I have seen them, they begged me for the love 
of my mother, to have the honor of kissing the hand of their 
generous protectress. 

— And is there much left for them to do still ? 

— I think they have occupation for a fortnight. 

•^- Who would not be you, to enjoy that picture, the interest 
of which I can conceive, but cannot taste ! Tell me, when yoa 
announced the news to them, what demonstrations did they 
make ? Had they changed their dress ? Did you see the three 
young women ? Did their countenances respire joy ? Which 
of them was the most happy ? Did the father seem more happy 
than the daughters ? Tell me all the particulars of that inter- 
view. Do not think it is egotism, no ; if I wished to see them 
to make them feel the weight of the benefit, if this trifle merits 
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such a name, I should not dare to ask so many questions ; but 
as I have determined to live upon holy illusions, upon spiritual- 
ized enjoyments, I am entitled, without doubt, to your feeding 
these enjoyments in my soul, witix your narrative, that I may 
experience all the charms reserved by Providence for those do- 
ing good towards others who do not know it 

Hector sighed, although imperceptibly. 

— Madame, I am going to satisfy, as much as I can, your 
august questions. When I informed them that a noble lady, 
young, beautiful .... an angel of goodness .... granted 
them a residence in the Villa, and work by which to live inde- 
pendently, I saw tears in the eyes of the three beautiful sisters, 
and a contraction in the lips of the brave liberal I waited the 
reply for some seconds, such was their emotion, at the end of 
which the brave Spaniard addressed me : " Will you have the 
goodness to tell us the name of this noble lady ?" " Sir, this is 
prohibited me.'* " No, no, we do not want to know her titles j 
tell us her baptismal name." " She is called Octavia." " Have 
you heard? Octavia, Octavia! Blessed be her name. Sir, 
blessed be her name. Daughters of my heart, do you remember 
the day in which we had only half bread for the four % Do you 
remember that you were shivering with cold % Do you remember- 
we ^ere going to die the day following % Do you remember 
that this gentleman came to us in the morning? Do you re- 
member that before he came you were gathered around me, 
leaning on my bosom, that had no heat to give you ? Do you 
remember that from debility we could scarcely hear? Do you 
remember we thought to see your mother that night or the next 
day ? Do you remember that I wept, seeing you faded, tender 
plants, for want even of water? Then, then, daughters of my 
heart, swear before God, before your father, before this gentle- 
man, in whose silence I confide, to give to your children, if you 
have any, the name of Octavia or Octave, to perpetuate our 
gratitude, since we cannot in any other way, in my grandchil- 
drea and % children of mj grandchildren. Sir. I accept in 
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the name of my three daughters, this asylum with which we are 
honored by our noble protectress." Madame la Baronesse, the 
tenderness of this scene cannot be imagined. At the foot of the 
Btairs I had provided a coach ; I told them I was waiting for 
them, and weeping they took up the garments of blanket, which 
were about to serre them for winding-sheets, they were their 
only goods, they kissed the mats, they bade adieu to the walls, 
and shivering with cold, Madame, for they wore only some cot- 
ton gowns, they descended the stairs, the three in a group hiding 
their father, who still had not abandoned the dress in which I 
saw him the first time. 

— Poor creatures ! And afterwards on the two occasions 
when you saw them, as you observed in your account, had they 
changed? 

— They have only begged to have the honor of kissing the 
hand of the lady, and the gentleman has asked me, with much 
delicacy, not to be very assiduous in my visits, on account of 
what people might say, not knowing what was the nature of my 
business with them. 

— Worthy father ! And does the steward comply with the 

orders which have been given him ? 

— Exactly. It was he who told me they but rarely leave 

their apartments, and that at daybreak. 

— You should look about the neighborhood to see if there 
]g a cottage fit for their residence, and not leave them in the 
subjection in which they find themselves in the Green Villa, 
Good ought to be done with completeness, and without liberty 
there is no joy conceivable. Oh ! I comprehend what they 
must sufTer seeing themselves thus ! When I went away I did 
Bot think of this ; but now I see that my little benefits are 
nothing in comparison with the humiliations they must have 
endured seeing our luxury and their poverty, seeing abundance 
and their scarcity. How great a truth is it, that we who enjoy 
the goods of this world do not know how to do even the good 
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that we intend ! No matter : I leave in your bands the felicity 
of these virtuous beings. Has not the Countess, my sister, asked 
any more about them ? 

— Yes, Madame, but has always reminded me that I am to 
follow the orders of Madame la Baroness. 

— Generous sister of my heart ! I will never forget that I 
owe to you the benefit of knowing what it is to enjoy with the 
Boul. 

Both were silent. 

— Then understand that you must immediately procure a 
farmhouse for their residence. You will take at the bank what-* 
ever you think necessary for this purpose. 

— To-morrow I will initiate the suitable steps, and I believe 
I shall be able to obtain a cottage for the purpose very soon. 

— How happy I shall be the day you announce it to me I 
They were again silent. The silence of the beautiful Octavia, 

united to a certain uneasiness which dominated the Secretary^ 
made him rise to beg permission to retire. 

— Do not go ; I want you to relate to me, as you promised, 
more at large something of the marvellous phenomena of mag- 
netism in which you believe, and of which I am incredulous till 
I have more conclusive ground. 

Hector sat down again, his countenance bathed in purple. 

Why should it not be permitted the writer to say what he 
believes the personages who play in the narration are thinking, 
and interrupt its course for some instants % Will not observa- 
tions serve to make more eminent the merit of the objects, or 
to add to the scene greater fidelity % Assuredly so* Accessory 
colorings only fit ill upon sculpturCj because they would destroy 
the illusion. 

When Hector heard the order to stay, and the object which 
the beauty had in it, he must have thought thus : 

— Can this seductive woman not know this night that she is 
enchanting ? Does she presume so much upon herself as not 
to fear that I can magnetize her ? Or does she wish to make 
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the experiment % And, then, is she virtuous ? And does not 
that seem an audacious tenacity in which she persists ? And 
who guarantees me the marble prudence of which I have need ? 
Does she wish to prove mj delicacy ? Or do these women be- 
lieve that the sons of the people do not descend from the Adam 
of the flesh ? Bosamunda with all her liberty was never so 
confiding 1 How shall I issue this night from so great danger, 
if rage against those of her class consumes me ? This woman 
is either the demon of desperation which is tempting me, or the 
angel of confidence : and in both oases she is in danger. 

How much reason has the son of Schimdt if he is making 
these discourses ! The fact is that those who have studied the 
heart and passions of men, cannot conceive why in the elevated, 
and even middle classes of society, men are admitted with such 
facility, not only into a drawing-room, to meet face to face, but 
into the service of women the most seductive and full of grace. 
Let what will be said of the education of the former, of the cir- 
cumspection imposed by this very liberty, of the dignity of 
woman born of her weakness with respect to him who visits 
her ; they may treat as antiquated things, as scarecrows of 
last year, these fears ; but ever will it be certain that a woman 
who receives company alone is exposed to the audacity of a dis- 
orderly man, and in this case she is unworthy even in her own 
eyes, or to the seduction of real merit, and then she is the 
daughter of Eve, or to the courtship of many who not for love 
but from vanity disturb her peace. And if she is married % 
Then it is a crime. And if it is dangerous to follow the fashion 
invented by libertinage in general, eminently dangerous is it to 
have secretaries, valets de chambre, pages — ^pardon us the rank- 
ness of the word — even in the boudoirs. There are thousands of 
arises in whioh, if the virtue of the beauties is not endangered 
on their part, which we do not deny because the occurrence is 
undeniable in good logic, continual risk is run on the side of 
the pages ; if not, let stories ancient and modern, let operas, 
comedieS| novels, anecdotes, and the jeers which slide into the 
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ears on leaving certain bouses where have just been seen genteel 
youths in the immediate service of ladies, answer : if not, let 
the Spanish and French, Europeans and Americans answer. 
And here, since our object is to write for all men, of whatever 
part of the world they may be, it comes to the purpose for us to 
treat of a question that we conceive of as vital to the Spanish 
and North American nations, for whom we profess sympathies 
of heart, mind, and blood. 

If the dangers threatened by the service of men in civilized 
societies are of such transcendency, what will it not be in 
America, where the African, monkey by nature, stupid and 
sensitive by constitution, and animated by the rays of the trop- 
ical sun, finds himself always, and most often when he ought not 
to be, beside the charming Creoles 7* Let the fathers, mothers, 
and young people of this land of pleasures know, that the Afri- 
can can die after obtaining his idea, to go to his country, or to 
his heaven. If we wished we would prove with documents and 
witnesses that which we advance. 

But we have long enough separated ourselves from the re- 
treat of the fair unbeliever in magnetism. 

Hardly was the Secretary of Mad'lle Tallard at two paces dis- 
tance from Octavia, than she united her ideas with the same 
facility as if the conversation of some weeks back had termi- 
nated but for a second. 

— Well now, you told me that that little girl, the compa- 
nion of your infancy, sent you from her side ^fi one ball another 
when the two strike. 

The lover of Rosamunda feared the question that the lady 
must have made him, and taking advantage of the opportunity, 
replied : 

* (OrioUas.) — ^This deliciona name, which seems lo us the poesy of the trop- 
ical breeze — sweet as the daughters of America, and expressive as their eyes-— 
we know is not admitted by the sons of the country with pleasure. Let 
them lay aside ancient prejudices and permit us to use it aa i^onym of— 
bewitchinjf American, 
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— Madame, that my little friend had by nature this gift U 
not strange ; because 

— And you believe that nature makes a present of such 
powers to certain men, and women in particular ? 

— It is true, Madame, that the magnetic fluid is diffused 
throughout ; but it is not less a positive fact that certain bodies 
possess it in an eminent degree. Is it not true, my Lady, that 
man is the world ? And if it is so, why are we to deny a gift 
which serves even to exhibit the grandeur of God when the 
spark bursts forth at the foot of his throne, and darts serpent- 
like through space, dazzling some, and perhaps killing others. 

— Well : I concede to you that man has even this destruc- 
tive thunderbolt, this deadly flre : does it follow from that, that 
some are swimming in it, and others serve but as its victims % 

— No, my Lady, but 

— But what ? 

— But just as all are men, and some seem scintillations of 
Divinity for their intelligence, and others blots upon humanity 
for their ignorance, so exactly there are some who burn in mag* 
netic fluid, and others who do not« 

— And what did you experience on that occasion ? 

— Madame, it is not easy to remember ; because much time 
has transpired, and 

— And you have not been magnatiied since 7 

— No, Madame. 

— ; What would I give to be so ! If my position were not 
so incompatible with the curiosity which devours me, I assure 
you, that as I have been thinking for Some time, t would take 
some dress and go incognito to be magnetized. 

— And if Mad. la Baronesse should find that it is true, and 
should be convinced of this terrible power ; then what would 
she think ? 

— Oh ! do not speak of it : if it should happen to me to be 
penetrated by experience witib this magic Virtue, I should count 
myself happy : perhaps [ do not believe in it from its seeming 
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to me that one would be too Happy who could exercise a power 
almost divine over his fellows. 

Octavia went on growing in animation. 

— Do you not know that with a look to deprive of the power 
of action a person who might do us an injury or inflict it on 
himself, is to liken one's self to God? Besides, mysterious 
things, those in which we do not believe, tempt us. Oh ! how 
happy are the women of the proletarian class, who go where they 
wish and do what they like ! Now would I, with all the veins 
of my heart, be an obscure woman, provided that I could expe- 
rience what it is to be magnetized. Do you not know that, to 
bind the hands of an assassin, to leave a thief motionless, to re- 
move from our side an impertinent fellow, to divert a dangerous 
person from another whom we love, to cause one to sleep an 
innocent sleep, or to avoid with it many pains, are actions which 
pass from the sublime to the celestial ? Oh ! it is true thero 
would be many abuses, as I said to you the other day, but they 
would be recompensed by many benefits also. In this case the 
Governments ought alone to exercise their mission of chastising 
the evil, although it would never enter into their minds to re- 
ward the good. Although this is superfluous because they never 
do any thing else. Indeed, M. Schmidt, the only thing I should 
wish for is to be as convinced as you are of the truth of mes- 
merism, and be able to use it in certain occasions of my life. 

Octavia thought of the Baron on uttering these last words. 
Hector had heard her with his flesh trembling ; three or four 
times he passed his hand across his spacious forehead, as many 
more he bore it to his heart ; his eyes trembled within their 
cavities ; his eyelids dilated involuntarily, as though seeking to 
give free passage to the fire in which the magnetizer's pupils 
were swimming. In a twinkling of his eyes it was seen waving 
on his countenance like a fiery serpent which was burning him, 
and in order assuredly to alleviate the ardor which consumed 
him, he passed his eyes with the rapidity of lightning over the 
marvellous person of Octavia, which in that moment reminded 
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him of the perdition of the sons of Qod by the daughters of men, 
and if before he was burning, now he blazed up with devouring 
flames. 

— Well, now ! what say you ? Shall I ever be as persuaded 
as you are of Magnetism ? 

— I beg my lady's pardon if I have not answered her before. 
I was collecting my ideas, in order to relate to her a case, which 
will, I believe, convince her of the power of magnetism, and 
which I heard of from my father, who was an eye-witness of 
it, if not in the act, at least in the consequences. 

— Come, relate it. 

— I believe it was in Dresden ; a rustic was accused of rob- 
bery and murder. The situation of that unhappy man was in- 
teresting. He had maintained during fifty-two years an irre- 
prehensible conduct, and in consequence of the friendship he 
had contracted in the few previous months with a man of the 
city, he was implicated in a robbery and murder that had been 
committed in the neighborhood of his miserable hut. He pro- 
tested his innocence till the last moment ; but as the evidence 
on the trial involved so manifestly, as it appeared to the judges, 
the culpability of the laborer, sentence of death was pronounced 
upon him. Understand, my lady, that he was poor, ignorant, 
and a man of the people, and this will suffice to make it evident 
to you that he must go to the scaffold. What is a man more 
or less to those that govern I Of his five children one was 
absent, he was a physician, the others were women. The fatal 
day arrived, and according to the custom of the country he was 
to be decapitated, the executioner cutting off his head with a 
sword. 

— How horrible I 

Hector paused, changed color, and the Baroness, her bosom 
palpitating with emotion, added . 

— Go on. 

— Half an hour before the execution, the son, the physician, 
arrived, who was as able as his father was innocent. He spoke 
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witli him, and in those august moments the ^borer said to him, 
clinging to his son's neck, pouring forth a sea of tears : '^ Son 
of my heart, I am going to present myself before God, and to 
leave you in the world believing I am a malefactor would even 
sadden my martyr's joy before the Lord. No, my son, no ; your 
father is neither a thief nor an assassin." The hour had struck, 
and they dragged the son from the arms of the miserable old 
man. He conceived the design of mesmerizing his sister in the 
place where the terrible scene had to be performed. What will 
not a son do to save the life of his father ! 

— It is true, M. Schmidt, it is true ! 

— He was a most strenuous defender of magnetism, and 
wished to make patent in this manner the innocence of his father, 
and perhaps with an act so extraordinary to save him, particu- 
larly as this science was opportunely in its infancy ; and he set 
about the execution of his idea with the desperation of a son. 
The father appeared in one comer, when he had already put his 
sister into a state of somnambulism. The people forgot the 
victim to see the heroism according to some of the son, and ac- 
cording to others the fanaticism of the magnetizers. The eyes 
of the poor girl Jiaving been bandaged by the bystanders, her 
brother put various questions to her relative to the case ; among 
others I remember three : " Is father innocent ?" " Yes." " Is 
the criminal present?" "No." "Where is he?" "In the 
City, No. 37 * * * street, drinking with two friends. His name 
is Otho Walker." At that moment there was a revolt, cries, 
petitions for suspension, demands of arrest against the Walker 
mentioned, and at the end of an hour an order came from the 
King to suspend for the moment the rigor of the justice of Men. 

— What happy children ! Blessed be mesmerism 1 

— Certainly, Madame, this science deserves a thousand 
blessings, at least in this case. 

— And what happened ? 

— The girl, with her eyes blindfolded, and followed by the 
agents of police, directed herself to the spot which she had pre- 
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dicated, and the real murderer was taken ; he. confessed, and 
received the penalty of his crime. 

— And your father saw this done ? 

— No, Madame ; hut he knew the persons, and related it to 
me many times. 

Octavia thought, and replied : 

— Certainly this ought to convince ; hut yet, what do I 
know ; things heard always leave room for douht, whatever de- 
ference one may have for him who relates them. 

The Baroness again looked at the youth with attention, and 
he said : 

— I am going to relate to Madame another fact. 

— Go on. 

Hector tremhled in his chair, looked steadfastly at the heau- 
tiful lady, and continued : 

— One night, as my father was talking to me, he placed 
himself heside me thus — Hector made a ceremonious movement, 
and sat closer to the Baroness — ^he fixed his eyes upon me as I 
do upon you ; he hegan to call my attention, and .... 

The Baroness has followed every movement of the youth, 
even to the last word, and fallen asleep on the ottoman, seized 
with the most powerful somnamhulism. 

The terrihle son of Schmidt has arisen from his seat, con- 
templating with fearful fixedness the hewitching woman. What 
can he he thinking ? His head hums ; his movements are con- 
vulsive ; his father is present to his imagination ; the name of 
Wilhelmina resounds in his ears with strange and sinister palpi- 
tations ; his age is of fire ; his heart is of lava ; his mind is a 
thunderholt .... He lets his arms fall ; he sighs ; he weeps .... 
The vengeance which dwells in his hreast is wrapped in the daz- 
zling mantle of the most dangerous passion that devours man. 
He takes a step towards the divine woman, who sleeps a sleep 
which he alone has the power to interrupt ; he already respires 
her very hreath ; now he is intoxicated with the softness of that 
aroma ; now he is going to lose his head .... 
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-^ Bosamunda !-^— lie exclaims — ^Bosamunda 1 

This name has so magical a power over Hector, that it 
makes him tarn his back on the delicious reality which a minute 
ago was fascinating his eyes. 

He remains with his back turned, and cast down, and with 
hoarse and broken accents says, going towards the door : 

— Sleep, that you may believe in magnetism, till the break 
of day. 

The leaf of the door-screen, by which the Secretary of the 
Countess de Tallard went out, slammed to just as the clock 
struck twelve. The curtains at the farther end of the boudoir 
swung, moved perhaps by the wind which entered as he went out. 
All remained in silence : only was heard the tranquil respiration 
of the enchanting Baroness, and the ticking of the clock, which, 
slowly oscillating, marked the ever never ^ never ever and for ever 
.... which reminds mortals of eternity. 

The retreat of a beautiful woman, although she is not pre- 
sent, has an intoxicating perfume, makes a celestial sensation in 
one who visits it alone, and can examine at leisure that of which 
it is composed. We have already said that Octavia was an art- 
ist, so that it seems superfluous to us to describe to our readers 
the place where she is sleeping. Imagine the simplicity and 
luxury of a royal bower, lighted by the silvery lamp of the 
skies, with its perfumes and half-tints ; and if you wish to re- 
member any thing fabulous, imagine Diana reclining in the horns 
of the crescent moon, of a color of candescent copper, and you 
have here what will appear to one who contemplates the Baron- 
tss at this moment. And let it bo added, in order to follow up 
the mythological illusion, that Octavia could make the goddess 
of the night jealous, and you will see that there is enough to 
heat the minds even of the immortal gods of pagan Greece and 
Bome. Not to lose a picture which Baphael d^Urbino might 
have envied : we dare hardly breathe ; but what do we see % 
Has not the cui^ain which communicates with the boudoir of the 
seductress again moved 1 No, it has been an illusion ; no, all is 
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immovable. It is not strange that, where all is atrial, we should 
seem to see phantoms gliding by, or celestial visions. The night, 
the solitude, and the picture make our minds wander. But no : 
the curtains move ; two eyes, like sparks, have shone from be- 
tween the azure and white of the satin ; now they have disap- 
peared ; now they shine out again. Who is coughing behind 
the bright silk ? who is agitating it % who presents himself in 
the door-way % Achanti-Bur6 ! ! ! 

— My Lady^ Madame la Baronesse ! 

The terrible African drags himself along in the fashion of a 
reptile upon the soft carpet. Now he stands up ; he calls again 
.... His eyes spring from their orbits, his legs tremble, he 
makes demoniac gestures, he contemplates his mistress, and a 
cold sweat congeals his forehead, his hands contract, a satanic 
fire dries up his thick lips, he is convulsed, he approaches the 
divine woman .... 

— Does she breathe ? .... he said she would not wake till 

morning Madame la Baronesse ! Madame ! Madame ! 

.... Can she be dead ? . . . . 

Achanti-Bur^, with an art known only to the ferocious and 
terrible inhabitants of his country, passes his black hand over 
the delicious curls of Octavia: his white teeth show them- 
selves, his eyes fill with water, he stoops down, stretches himself 
upon the floor, directs himself to the lamp, .... a moon's beam 
shines over the carpet 



CHAPTER IX. 

The day ! the day 1 exclaims the sufferer in the midst of his 
acute pains. The day ! the day ! — repeats one who is anxious 
for the light, to know some news which distresses him. The 
day 1 the day ! — ^says the traveller, who is crossing mountains 
amongst dens inhabited by banditti. The day I the day ! — 
invokes the mother, who sees her little child in agonies. The 
day I the day ! — says the miser, to see his treasures. The day ! 
the day ! — entreats with stentorian voice the criminal, who fears 
the shadows of the melancholy night. The day ! the day ! — 
the laborer supplicates its arrival hoping to get paid for his 
sweat, that he may give his children bread. The day ! the day I 
— ^longs nature, to adorn the world. The day ! the day ! Oh 
no, no, all do not ask the arrival of the day. The criminal 
does not desire it, who is going for the last time to see the 
light ; nor the unhappy, who has to pay what he cannot earn ; 
nor one who watches beside the corpse of a person loved, be- 
cause at its light they are going to carry it off from his side, 
nor does he wish it to arrive who in his sleep is swimming in 
fortune to awake in misery. 

The day has arrived, rending the veil of night, and revealing 
the countenances of all. Hector has slept, Louisa is rested, 
Octavia is astonished, seeing herself surprised by the morning 
in the divan in which she had on the preceding night talked 
with her sister^s Secretary : the chair which he occupied is yet 
in the place in which he had related to her the magic power of 

\ 
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mesmerism. Around her every thing is found in complete 
order, her very dress, considering she has passed the night on the 
sofa, seems as though but just taken from the wardrobe ; were it 
not for the cold she feels in her feet, it would not even be 
noticeable that her slippers are upon the fine carpet. After she 
has shod the plump little foot, she cannot help casting a glance 
around her as though annihilated, and drawing together her 
dress on both sides gives a blow on the little stool upon which 
she has just rested her feet. On passing under the curtains 
which we saw waving at twelve o'clock at night, she turns her 
goddess-like head towards the sofa and disappears. What can 
she have intended to express by that look ? 

It seems that the day has not opened its. pearly white portals 
with smiling countenance for the aristocratic lady ; but so is the 
world ! Louisa presents herself at twelve in the studio of her 
sister, who is painting exotic flowers at the moment, radiant 
with joy, and announces to her her approaching alliance with 
Kant, which has been fixed for within a week. 

We leave them, one blind with pleasure, the other with grave 
countenance, to discuss a subject so transcendent; and we 
descend to the servants' hall of the establishment. Side by 
side, after breakfast, we find Frederick and AchatUi-Buri, 
The first is smiling, and the second is talking of Africa and 
Pointe a Pitre with so much sadness , that a hundred tears gush 
tumultuously into his eyes. 

— Negro, how is it you sufier from spleen or nostalgy, as the 
English coachman says % 

— The poor negro remembers his country, that's all 

— Why now what a depraved taste yours is ! How can you 
compare the country of the negroes with Paris % 

— Let me alone, let me alone, don't talk so ; it's not so ugly 
as you think. 

— And do you remember your country % 

— Don't I indeed ? 

— And at what age did you leave it? 
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— I .was made a prisoner hj the Portuguese, and tak^i 
£rom there to Martinico. 

— Come, friend, describe to me how they caught you, that 
must needs be diverting ? 

— Diverting ? not for the poor negroes. 

— Well, but how did they catch you 7 

— I don*t»very well remember ; but Tve got it present to 
me as thoi^gh it were at this very present moment how we were 
treated in the ship. Imagine as many people as at the theatre, 
where we were last week, all bound in irons, feet to feet, and 
shoulder to sh,oulder ; placed in the ship's hold, entirely covered 
up, eating French beans twice a day, and often once, hearing old 
men, or women, or children crying, all in darkness, some vomit- 
izig with sea-siqkness, others being stifled with heat, others 
fainting, others calling upon Quiquiribu ;* others seeing the 
dead that was his father, or his mother, or his wife, or his child, 
or his brother, drawn out to be thrown into the sea, and tell 
me if you would not long to kill those who had caught you 1 
And if you speak, if you move, if you struggle, not to run 
away, but to kill yourself, they tie you up tighter, they put a 
gag into your mouth, they prick you with their poignards, they 
.... hold your tongue, man, hold your tongue, I was a boy 
and .... 

— Well, say on, and what ? 

— And I would have eaten the whites when they untied my 
father from my shoulders, hal^ decayed, for he had been dead a 
day and a-half, to throw him into the sea I 

— Indeed, Achanti-Buri ! ^ 

— Just as the poor black has related to you. 
And, this phrase ended, he began,to sob. 

— Poor negro ! Without doubt you do deserve pity. And 
are the slavers Portuguese ? 

— So my companions told me when we were in America \ but 

* Death, in the negro's kognage. 
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there are also Englisli slave-traders, and Spanish, and French, 
and of I don't know how many other nations. What is strange 
to me, now that I can read, is, that the negroes don't eat the 
whites, at least to avenge themselves for the voyage. 

— And now do you wish them ill % 

— No, now .... no, because .... 

■•— And in America, from what you recollect, are they better 
treated than here ? For here you see we all like you very much. 

— After I arrived, I was in the house of a gentleman, who 
gave me to my late master, the Duke, my master. 

— And do you like America better than Europe % 

— Oh yes. 

— Are you mad ? 

— No. But to my feeling, for the poor negro also feels, 
Frederick, to my feeling they take me here for a rare bird, or an 
animal of my country, and in America you see that they all get 
married with black girls of the same country, perhaps, as the hus- 
band was. 

— Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! So then you're sad because you can't 
marry ? Ha ! Ha .'.... what a knave of a negro I And the 
little dancing parties and promenades we have given together ! 

— Frederick, I'm speaking seriously with you; this does 
not come to the point ; here the black man can't hope for any 
thing but to die in a comer of tbe stable when he gets old, like 
the negro of that gentleman where we were the other day. 

— And what more do you want? The same happens to 
every one of us. 

— Not so, not so. You marry, because you are white, and 
you have a wife who takes care of you^ and children, and father, 
and mother, and brothers, and sisters, and relations, and friends; 
but the poor negro .... 

— You are growing quite eloquent, Achanti-Buri. 

-^ From what you have taught me to read in books .... 
but this does not meet t^he case, for the truth is, the poor negro 
has no friend in the world, and for that he is sad. Look, Fred- 
erick, I have nobody belonging to me ... , 
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Achanti'Buri burst into tears. 

This excessive sensibility will seem strange to those who 
have not had occasion to observe the children of Ham ; but the 
imagination can invent nothing in the way of susceptibility that 
will not befal one of these. So we could let him talk, although 
every word were interrupted by a sob, 

— Don*t you know that when one feels one's heart very full 
of some pain, it must be very agreeable to have some one to tell 
it to and say : for this I am glad, for that I am sorry ? 

— Well, haven't you any friends ? 

— Yes, you are my friend ; but there are some things one 
can only tell to one's blood. 

— But what's the matter with you. 

— I long to die. 

— You are very romantic. 

♦ — I don't know what that means, but I know what I say. 

— Well, come! leave off sobbing; and being in the house 
where you're in service don't be afraid of old age, and now 
that you're young amuse yourself, for if y©u lose these years 
then it will be too late. 

At that instant the butler came in, and said to the valet de 
chambre : 

— You still here, Achanti-Bur4 ? Isn't it two hours ago 
you came down to breakfast ? 

— My mistress, Mad. la Baronesse, told me I was at liberty 
till five o'clock. 

— Then no matter ; but Frederick, the coachman calls you. 

— Well then, blacky — said the chasseur, going — au revovr^ 
I want you to tell me some things about America. 

Achanti-Bure remained alone, seated in a chair, with his 
foot on the bottom rail, his elbow resting on his knee, biting his 
nails. 

Think, son of Africa, though black as thy skin must be the 
thoughts that torment a soul so base as thine in these moments ! 

The best carriage of the coach-houses of the Palace of de 
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Yieaz was in the gateway at the foot of the staircase ; two 
SLormandy steeds of pure blood were making the circuit of the 
spacious court thunder with their neighings and the rattling of 
their iron shoes. She who was robbing the poble beasts of all 
their patience, and making the ruddy coachman yawn, was 
Louisa, who was no doubt beginning to make the various prepa- 
rations required by her nuptials. From one side to the other 
of the carriage-door the arrogant chasseur was pacing with an 
air of triumph, his black feathers not only adorning his military 
hat but also shading his countenance— of Scandinavian type, 
worthy of the rumble of a monarch. The amiable lady has 
taken her seat, the coachman brandishes his whip, lashing into 
rage the blood of his fiery steeds, he receives the consign from 
the mouth of Frederick, all is in order, the curtains are drawn, 
the blinds down, the windows up, the steps folded and pushed 
into their rack, footman and chasseur are in their places, the 
horses are biting the foaming bridle, sparks flash from the pave- 
ment, the berlin. issues swiftly, all the force of the driver is 
powerless as comp^ed with the might of those who are ham- 
mering sparks from the flint. There are many curious ones 
about as usual, who are contemplating under various pretexts 
different objects. There is still heard the snorting of the noble 
steeds ; AchantirBur^ is in the gateway, talking with some other 
servants; suddenly they make way for the Secretary of the 
Countess, who salutes them with an amiable smile. He has 
only just set foot on the camseway of the Boulevard, when a 
man, who has not ceased watching him with scrutinizing eyes 
since he has appeared in the street, directs himself to him with 
open arms, calls him by his name, stops him. It is Beynaud 
Milleyeux, who, with tears of pleasure in his eyes, says to 
him: 

— At last, my friend, at last I have found you. 

Hector draws back, Hector looks with stern countenance at 
the nephew of la Joyeuse, he will not even believe what he sees ; 
but there is no mediam between speaking to him and a scandal 
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.The former is the more prodent course, and moreover presents him 
with a conjuncture which may extricate him from a thonMad 
agonies. For his complete decision, Bejnaud clings to his neck 
and bathes with tears the breast of his great coat ; he sajs to 
him with fervor : 

— Do not look at me thus, do not hate me, do not judge 
me, friend of my heart, do not condemn me : I want to speak 
with you. 

— Give me your arm, Eeynaud, give me your arm, I also de- 
sired this chance. 

Not far from thence there was a caf6 — Paris has more than 
seven hundred — they entered, installed themselves in a private 
room, took possession of the first that came to their hands, 
fastened the door, and began the following dialogue : 

Before listening to them, we notice in the son of Schmidt a 
frown which augurs formidable things : the dissimulation of 
Milleyeux is for the penetration of Hector like the lying of the 
child for the experience of the schoolmaster. So that he is the 
first to break silence, saying : 

— Beynaud, in truth, meeting with you is for me a misfor- 
tune : I had forgotten all, and now .... 

— And now you will know that of which you are ignorant, 
and I shall be able to justify myself before my best friend from 
an infinity of suspicions which have stolen from me his love. 

— Grod grant I may hear from your mouth what I desire : 
don't deceive me, because . . . .-^ He rises, takes the key from 
the lock, puts it in his bosom, and continues : — because either 
I know the truth, or one of us two .... 

The fascinating look of the son of Schmidt penetrates 
the pupils of the son of Pmris, and tacitly threatens to examine 
the most hidden folds of his heart. The subjugated man opens 
his eyes, dilating their fleshy lids as much as possible, in order 
to see, and responds : 

— I knour now, because your sight has taken from me the 
light of my own, that you can make me cflfcfrss whatever I have 
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in my soul, before I know it &om your own mouth ; but I did 
not believe such a power. With this I tell you enough for you 
to believe that I am going to confess to you : respect ever m j 
secrets so far as they do not concern your business ; if I have 
not your word upon this point, I will die, but my life will per 
haps cost you yours. 

Hector reflected; and, fortunately, desperation operated 
in his mind in the same manner as the rage of the ocean upon 
its motionless surface, before elating its waves to threaten the 
sky with its frothy and haughty anger : so that with calmness 
he replied : 

— I give you my word not to put any questions to you, but 
such as have relation to Rosamunda. Where is she ? Whither 
was the accursed Joyeuse bearing her off? Who stole her from 
my sight ? Was it you ? Say, was it you % answer : By the 
living God ! answer, where is she ? 

— I do not know. 

— You do not know ? 

Hector made a gesture, which Eeynaud answered by putting 
his hand into his breast. 

— You do not know % 

— No. 

— Then who stole her % 

— Flaneur, the Greyhound, a third, and la Joyeuse : all 
have disappeared, without any thing further being known till 
now than that Yivienne was exposed at the Morgue, 

Hector, with dejection : 

— Then are all dead % . 

— That is more than I can tell. 

An interval of silence, during which Ile3rnaud, with compas- 
sionate air, contemplated his friend, who seemed the image of 
restless grief. The son of Schmidt, passing his hands over his 
head backwards : 

— So then they are all dead % And when did you fijrst 
know that they stole her ? 
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This question, instead of confusing the countenance of Mil- 
leyeux, made it shine with pleasure, which his companion did 
not notice in the abnormal state in which his spirit was. 

— From what time have I known that they stole her % Sit 
down, calm yourself, hear, and you shall see that he who once 
called you friend has not ceased one second to be so ; although, 
from circumstances unknown to me, I knew not where you 
were. Listen. Do you remember Genevieve, the servant of the 
accursed woman who pretended to protect you and to be my 
aunt? 

— And, what ? 

— Listen. Know that from her very mouth I have learnt 
this conversation, which some days before her disappearance 
took place between the Gomte de Bleusang and la Yivienne in 
her cabinet. 

For the sake of brevity, we suppress the relation Eeynaud 
made of that which, as our readers will not have forgotten, 
passed between Joyeuse and Bleusang, and we will only stop to 
transcribe the conclusion, for the exceedingly great interest it 
possesses. All the circumstances, up to the evening of the de- 
parture of Yivienne and Bosamunda for the church, having 
then been related with an acrimony worthy of his malignant 
talent, he continued in this wise : 

— I feel. Hector my friend, that I am opening wounds in 
your heart that must make it drop gall ; but is there any other 
means of reconquering your friendship than by drawing the veil 
from mysteries which make one shudder ? You know that I 
loved her as ... . 

— Go on. 

— The first thing that has occurred to you is : how was it 
that I, knowing what was going to happen, did not communi- 
cate it to you ? It is true that Genevieve let me into the se- 
cret ; but when ? Vivienne had just gone out with your sister. 
Then I went out, putting myself out of breath in search of you. 

* Where were you ? What had become of you ? Then, forgive 
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me ; this is my great fault, jndge it as your heart dictates ; 
then I charged persons in my confidence to go after the harpy. 
Three odious spectres crossed my mind : the Duke Point-d.-Or^ 
the Count Bleusang. and the Baron de Vieux : I had antece- 
dents, I heard them talk the night of the Funambuies, that in 
which you made a display of your ligerity ; and these suspicions 
alone were more than sufficient to determine me to put in prac- 
tice that which, if it turned out ill, might accumulate black 
clouds upon my head, but which, if it had a happy result, would 
offer me the grandest occasion for cementing our friendship 
upon the altar of the sacrifice even of my name and of your af- 
fection. Unfortunately, the former occurred to me. No mat- 
ter, it's never too late for the truth : f o-day you know it, and 
can appreciate my conduct. 

— But, then, what did you learn by your emissaries ? 

— Nothing, and much ; nothing positive, much by conjec- 
tures. If I had found you before, or if you had let me meet 
you, perhaps at this hour Eolamunda would be at your side. 

— And what suspicions are these ? 

— You know that Bleusang left Paris a short time after the 
incident. 

— I know nothing. 

— Well, he went away to the Department of la Manche^ 
where he enjoys a rich patrimony inherited from I don't know 
whom ; and he is besides Prefect. 

— Come to the point. 

— The fact is, it is not he. The Duke, who died, had 
seraglios, and his companion was the Baron de Vieux, whose 
exploits in such matters are too notorious every where not to 
give a footing to audlicious thoughts. The certainty in the 
case is, that according to what^ I understood a few days after 
the nefarious occurrence, he disappeared for Germany, and Bo- 
samunda was plunged into an abyss. 

This observation of Reynaud penetrated the soul of Hector 
like the first drops of rain upon the earth when it has been a 
long time parched by an unusual drought. The fury which was 
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BmokiDg in his breast confased for a moment his intelleotaal 
faculties, which, seised in its flight by the crafty Beynaadj 
made him go on : 

— Now, my dear friend, that I have manifested to yott 
whither my suspicions Were directed, it is necessary, in order to 
exculpate myself completely in your eyes, to tell you horrible 
things about myself, things which alone can make you see that 
I love you and am not lying. It causes me anguish to tell it; 
but I want you to appreciate henceforward one who will ever 
call you friend. I have belonged— -which happily is not the 
case now — to a secret society, of whose ends I was ignorant 
until a short time ago ; I have been a thief, assassin, forger 
without the agency of my own will 

Milleyeuz became so sad as to inspire affection. 

— This must suffice for you to conceive the facility I have 
had in being au courant of the wickednesses of those malefac- 
tors who form the principal object of my terrible suspicions. 

— Let us leave alone what you have been, and come to the 
essential. What you have told me is too horrible for it, to 
reach my mind without my reflecting upon it. Do you wish me 
to believe you ? 

— And do you doubt it ? 

— Then I exact of you two things : first : that you should 
come once every week to speak with me ; secondly : that you 
swear by your life— do- you understand ? by your life, for I will 
quit you of it, wherever you may be, if you fail in what I am 
going to propose you, ..... 

— I swear. 

— Be it so. Secondly : that you help me to investigate the 
present position of Rosamunda, without suffering your inquiries 
to pass beyond mere investigation ; and if what you think is 
true, then I will tell you another thing 

— I swear it with pleasure, and 

— See, if I wish, I can discover at this very moment your 
falsity. 

6* 
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— Do it. 

-— No, for the present \ remain satisfied. 

— And you return me the affection you once professed for me? 
-^ That depends on time. 

— Then I doubt not that yon will augment it. 

— Where do you live ? 

-— Behind the palace of the Baron. 

— What number 1 

— I don't know, but the door is almost opposite the coach- 
houses. 

— Till Friday. 

— Till Friday. And do you leave me thus % 

— What would you % 

— Give me an embrace. 

— Take my hand. 

In much perturbation the secretary of Louisa issued from 
the Cafe, almost blind with anguish, doubt, rage, and desire to 
witness the arrival of the Baron. 

Some days passed without any thing being presented worthy 
of notice, any thing at least that has come to the notice of the 
chronicler, until the arrival of that of Louisa's wedding. 

The displeasure experienced on the morning mentioned by 
the bewit<;hing Octavia, was by little and little diminished, so 
that she was one of the beauties who feasted her sister on the 
day of her marriage. 

It was some years since the Baroness had visited the grands 
salons; this very seclusion, united to her dazzling beauty and 
virgin luxuriance, which in these last few days had incjeased, 
made of her, even more than of the bride, the object of the glances 
of all on the night of the wedding. This incident was in truth 
insignificant for the Baroness ; but of great transcendency in 
the future, we will observe ; because experience has taught us 
that from small sources mighty rivers spring, scourges sometimes 
of the countries through which they majestically flow, and at 
others streams of felicity. 
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La Comtesse de Kant et de TcUlard celebrated the honey- 
moon in the English style, that is, she went away with her hus- 
band into the country,^ and did not return to reside in the house 
of her sister ; so that Hector followed his new master and old 
mistress to the magnificent dwelling prepared for her by the 
noble German in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

The solitude which reigned in the house of the Baroness, 
the seclusion she observed, the melancholy into which she fell, 
the delicacy of her health, and certain mysterious habits which 
she contracted, gave scope in subsequent days to the evil speak- 
ing of some, the curiosity of others, and the tattling of her own 
dependents, who are the most terrible enemies which one who 
takes the trouble to study them can imagine. Ignorance will 
always be the most audacious thing upon the earth. 

Some weeks afterwards, Octavia received letters from the 
Baron. He knew of the alliance of Louisa, and he congratu- 
lated her upon it : thus far his language respired the air of 
superficiality and good taste characteristic of French society ; 
but on her turning over the leaf, we notice surprise on the traits 
of the beautiful lady, who, seated in the same ottoman in which 
the youth Schmidt had magnetized her, exhibits dismay, depres- 
sion, and even terror : let us listen to her as she reads, and not 
lose a single one of her reflections. 

— This is a dream ! I feel so many emotions at once that I 
know not if I have read correctly, or whether I understand 
what de Vieux says. I want to calm myself a little, I need 
tranquillity of soul .... 

She passes her delicious hands over her forehead, which, wet 
with cold sweat, she dries with her handkerchief of fine cambric. 
She takes up the paper again, and begins to read thus : 



Amiable Baboness : 

Now that others are happy may their £yicity be the prelude of oxm, 
"Will you belieyeg beautiful Octavia, that your friend — ^I dare not aay spouse- 
has changed his life t Will you believe that in Germany, surrounded by the 
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eoldneai of this country, and enyeloped ^n a mist^ I hare seen yoti nebnlotu^ 
like the Gennan diyinitlest wandering around met will you believe that a 
chance haa made me your lover f Pardon me, my worthy friend ; pardon 
me, angelic spouse, if I say that a casualty has blindly enamoured me of yon. 

It seems as though I saw you at this instant^ folding this paper with 
those chiselled hande^ and hiding it in the handkerchief that you pass over 
your crimsoned countenance. Beloved friend, when one touches upon fifty 
years of age, and the senses are tired, the soul redoubles upon itself and 
thinks^ perhaps with less fire than in youth, but not with less intensity. 
To use with you a hypocritical and mysterious language, would be to take 
into no account your talent^ and the reasons for disgust which you must 
shelter in your soul as you read this letter. 

"Why deny to you that I have acted wrongly towards you from the very 
moment we united your name to mine ? It would be a baseness. I do not 
wish to excuse what I can only ask your innocent generosity to forget ; but 
listen, the comparison I am going to propose to you has the extremes of our 
situation, although it is far from representing my object as to your adorable 
person. You who are eminently an artist will separate the beautiful, the 
sublime of the picture, from the pencilings which the carelessness or unskil- 
fuluess of the painter may make unworthy of you. 

Is it not true that the people collected by chance in certain cities^ in 
given nations, in continual contact with the chef% d'awyreB of art; are those 
who least know them, on whom they make the least impression ; and as- 
surdly those who passing their eyes over them the least admire them ? It 
cannot be denied: if not, look at the Florentines, at the Romans, at our 
Parbians themselves, they are those who least know what h contained 
within these monumental cities. And are they any the less for that ehefi 
JtcBuvres, prodigies of art^ wonders of genius, marvels which enrapture! 
Ko. Is it the fault of the poor, ignorant creatures that they cannot appre- 
ciate that which drives the connoisseur mad I Not in the least They have 
to work too much, poor creatures, with their stupidity : they are worthy of 
compassion, they cannot taste the delights which art furnishes to the mind. 
But let it happen that in one of these wonderful cities there is a curious 
stranger, profound connoisseur of the beautiful, and that he is enraptured on 
contemplating some object beside which thousands pass daily without raising 
their eyes towards it, the presence of the stranger piques their curiosity, ca- 
riosity their national pride, this inflaming the fancy, and this again, with 
that ardent imagination which characterizes southern nations^ excites a fu- 
rious enthusiasm ; and the pndses of the stranger, his cries of admiration, 
his observations, and there not being gold enough to be found to pay the 
true value of that which has enraptured him, finally madden the by- 
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Btanden^ who curse their past itolidity ; and, to arenge the indifference in 
which their stupidity plunged them, they do extrayagant things, they kin 
the marble, they adore it us a god, and proclaim the treasure over the cir- 
cuit of the world. 

This is my history, adorable friend ; this is the truth of my position. 
Ignorant> not by my own fault, but from wanting a wise stranger who 
could appreciate the treasure which I had beside me ; I had nerer seen what 
I discover now, and instead of feeling shame, my belorcd, I leap with joy, 
and my absence from you makes me imitate in my enthusiasm the foolish 
beings who serve me as a comparison. 

And what means all this talking, will you say f Listen, and you shall 
escape from your doubts. 

The Duke de Sleoiidau was some days ago in my cabinet, conferring as 
to the affairs which detain me here, when to explain certain ideas I had to 
take out some papers. Stupendous casualty I among them issued a medal- 
lion, it was a portrait of you when you were twenty years old ; I fixed my 
eyes upon it and remained absorbed. My delay caused the Duke to address 
some wordft to me, and, enraptured, I presented to him my wifei The face 
of that noble told me, more than his enthusiastic expressions, your divine 
beauty. From that hour the ignorant man was converted into a wise one^ 
and he hopes to surprise you in order to pay with adorations what for so 
long a time he has looked upon with bandaged eyes. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Octavia let her arms fall, seizing the letter with both bands, 
raised her eyes to heaven, and let two tears fall from them 
which like dew hid themselves in her snowy bosom. The first 
impression passed, she uttered a few words, which plunged her 
into sncfh dejection and sadness, that not being mistress over 
her will, she burst into a copious flood of tears. 

Not far from the Baroness was Achanti-Bure upon the 
watch, who on his knees, with his hands crossed upon his breast, 
his body half inclining, was contemplating her with half-open 
mouth, disfigured traits, and brilliant eyes, filled with tears* 
Any one who had seen him without knowing what caused suoh 
sensibility and devotion, would have said he was praying to 
some image with the enthusiasm of one is distress. 

From that day the Baroness faded away, likcT the fiower that 
is about to yield up its fruit. 



CHAPTER X. 

There are opportunities in writings which imitate the scenes of 
the world. Nature, this sublime picture, from whence man 
wanders at every respiration, when he abandons himself to the 
works of his own hands, is so grand, and reserves pages so 
stupendous for one who, retired from the tumult of his kind, 
adores her in silence, that he very often meets in the solitary 
seas an immensity which puts him into ecstasy, in the sleeping 
lakes attractions which beautify him, in the uninhabited forests 
enchantments which throw him into semi-divine rapture. Why 
should the littleness of man pretend to fill up voids which show 
the wise variety with which the Maker adorns his chefs (Tmuvres f 
What wi)uld the world be if it lacked these tumultuous solitudes 
we call oceans? What would become of continents if their 
forests were not interrupted by lakes whose vapors neutralize 
the aridity left by the sun, absorbing the moisture of the earth % 
What would become of the planet we inhabit if there were not 
found immense forests, whose immobility interrupts the move- 
ment of the dense populations ? It would be converted into a 
ball of stone, whose fire would consume the germ of life fur- 
nished by the liquids. And what would result for the thinker? 
A monotony that would disgust him even with creation. These 
lakes, these forests, these seas, serve for private study, whither 
betake themselves the souls tired of the whirlwind of the cities. 
There they think of what they have seen, of the tumult which 
yet sounds in their ears with a confused cry of malediction, 
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there they compare, which ie the key of philosophy, there they 
learn, and rest, to undertake anew the journey of mortals. 

What wonder th^it story has its lagunes, which serve as 
sequestered spots to those who have been agitated by the pic- 
tures which have passed before their eyes? These solitudes 
make one think of the past, present with gigantic forms the 
present, and prepare for a future pregnant with movement, with 
grandeur, with heroic emotions. 

Therefore it is that our narration is interrupted for four 
months : in this period through how much will the poor Octavia 
have passed ? What reflections will she not have had made % 
how many tears will she not have shed ? How many conjectures 
will she not have made ? How many nights will she not have 
omitted to sleep ? Will she be in desperation, or will she, re- 
signed, await her doom ? We cannot answer : we are separated 
from her by a great lake, and the very distance creates in our 
imagination colossal pictures, which at least give food to curi- 
osity, dominant passion of the sons of Eve. 

Nevertheless, not to abandon the comparison, these seas have 
islands and inhabitants, these lakes have also islets and living 
things, these solitudes, these deserts have oases, where, a]si 
Aristotle says, omnia vivunt. 

M. Joseph and Schmidt do not tire ; Hector and Milleyeuz 
see each other very often, and the intercourse engenders friend- 
ship ; the women near the Green VUla talk and listen ; Kant 
and Louisa are bathed in rose-water, and over all time flies, flies, 
and submerges, without our perceiving it, hours, days, weeks, 
and months in the past. With the same facility with which we 
have passed ten minutes writing, the four months passed, and 
one morning in June, respiring aromas in the flowery arbor of 
an elegant villa, Louisa said to her spouse : 

— My sister is going to die of melancholy ; she has not al- 
lowed herself to be seen by any one for four months ; they say 
she passes nights and days weeping ; we must go this very day 
and, cost what it may, bring her with us here. 
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— Tou are right, Countess, and if I hare not been the first 
to ma^e this very proposition, it has been because I feared you 
might not know all thai the Baroness suffers. 

— The cause of all is the Baron, Kant, it is the Baron ; and 
then .... then my separation from her side. We have loved 
BO much ! . . . . The poor little thing has not known, since fifteen 
years of age, any other mother, any other friend, any other sis- 
ter than myself. If she were irritated against us, she has too 
much reason; joy has blinded my eyes; I am swimming in 
pleasures, and do not think that she is stifled in torments* 
Count, I am the cause of these tears, do not doubt it at all. 

— But, amiable Countess, up to a certain point we have done 
all that was humanly possible. Has she received you since that 
morning in which she gave the final touches to the portrait of 
the Baron ? 

— No, she has not wished to see me since : it is true I have 
passed more than a month without seeing her, I knew of her 
only by writing. This must have irritated her, 

— And why does she not come to see us ? 

— Ah ! Count, I ought to make a confession to you. When 
I informed her I was going to unite my fate to yours, she ex- 
acted of me that I would never abandon her ; because .... be* 
cause she was not happy. 

— Interesting lady ! this very day we must repair our invo- 
luntary coldness .... 

The servant of the happy spouses interrupted their dialogue, 
saying from the door : 

— M. le Comte, I have just received this letter to deliver to 
you immediately, and the bearer is waiting for a reply. 

Kant opened it, and with his countenance full of joy ex- 
claimed ; 

— Listen, CounteBS}.li8ten. 

VmwAm.iffs 7 o*clock at Night 
Dear Count: 

To-morrow you will receive thi£^ and prepare a room for me in your 

honte ; I wish to surprise my adorable Octayia. How happy will our days 
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be I Count, yonr friend has ohAnged, your friend lores Ms delidons wife 
with idolatry t How snblime have her silence, her patience, her goodneflci^ 
her indulgence, her Tirtue, appeared to me during the time in which I have 
not seen her t Write to me soon to shorten a moment^ which will be to me 
the day of my nuptials. 

Do not let Louisa — ^that angel of fraternal love-— conjecture the contents 
of this letter. Adieu, many times adieu. 

Yours from the hearty « 

Ths BiBow nx YiBUx 

— What do yon say to this, Coantess? Does it not seem 
as though we had a presentiment of the arriTal of this message ? 

— Count, I am beside myself; on the one hand for the joy 
which inundates my soul, and on the other for the astonishment 
which annihilates me. 

— And what shall we do ? ... 

— Let us go immediately to Paris. 

— It will be the most proper. 

— I will go^nd arrange for our departure, and meanwhile 
you can reply. 

— Good, dear Countess, good. 

She went out, blessing Heaven ; Kant remained, writing 
rather a «ucharistical epistle than a friendly note. 

The distance they have to cross in order to enter the Great 
City being short, they arrived thither long before the postillion 
sent by de Vieux at Versailles. 

Although the condition that Louisa should not know the 
contents of the note was decisive, nevertheless she believed she 
would do a great benefit to her sister by announcing to her that 
she was going to have a surprise beyond measure agreeable, 
within a few hours ; and she added involuntarily so many de- 
tails, that there was only wantirg the name. He who was in- 
trusted to bear the perfumed note was Hector. The beautiful 
lady received it, and replied by the medium of Achanti-Bur^ : 
that she was informed, and thanked the Countess for the inter- 
est she took .... 

The messenger had hardly left to bear to Louisa this neply, 
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when the Barpness, almost without perturbation, bade the negro 
go in search of a coach. This determination seemed to the 
valet the effect of the letter received, and so natural that it did 
not make any observable impression upon him. While the coach 
was coming, the bewitching woman reflected, with animated 
countenance, on what she had just read, took some papers from 
her desk, called an old waiting-maid of her mother, put upon 
her shoulders the first shawl that came to her hand, took a hood 
at hazard, looked in the glass — so much can custom do in a 
woman {--entered her studio, and contemplated the portrait of 
the Baron, which she herself had made ; two big tears showed 
themselves; she pressed with both hands her delicious waist, 
which had hardly lost its seductive flexibility of flfteen years, 
raised her eyes to heaven and said slowly, with feeble voice : 

— Adieu ! . . . . 

She spoke to no one, few saw her set foot on the step of the 
coach. Achanti-Bur€ took his seat beside the coachman, and 
repeated what his mistress had said to him, almost in his ear, 
when she leant upon his arm to ascend the carriage : '^ Barriere 
d'ltalie." 

Let her run to her fate, we remain in Paris. 

That same night Louisa and Kant, with indescribable effu- 
sion, embraced the Baron, who, the first emotion passed, ex- 
claimed : 

— Now, accompany me, that you may be witnesses of my 
joy. Come, come to see Octavia, come to offer to the angel my 
adorations. 

Near the Boulevard des Capudnes he made the carriage 
stop, and the following conversation took place. 

H]&— After all that we have said, my presentation is not yet 
arranged. You know that I want to surprise her ; but it must 
be in a manner as peculiar as the adoration I profess for her is 
especial. Hear my plan. At this time she is usually seated at 
the piano : you, Louisa, impose silence on the servants, so that 
they may not know that I am in the house ; enter without being 
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announced, tell her that Kant is with a friend in the ante- 
chamber, beg her to receive us, and then .... then leave me to 
act, leave me to act. Octavia is going to be happy, don't doubt 
it. Do you like the idea ? 

Louisa — It seems to me excellent. 

Kant— I only find the inconvenience that the Baroness has 
not received any one for some time. 

Ths Babon— Not her sister, the Countess % 

LouBA — Not even me. 

Hb— It is strange .... but .... no matter, this night is an 
exception : and besides .... 

Louisa — Yes, this night we may oppose her, to make her over, 
flow with pleasure. All these strangenesses, the melancholy 
which overwhelms her, the oppression which afflicts her, the 
solitude in which she is buried, are nothing but .... 

Hs— But my fault. You are right. Countess .... you are 
very right, she .... is sublime, always: I know it ... . 
Accompanied she never was, except in her painting-room or in 
her boudoir : alone .... how much she must have suffered ! 
.... Come, come, it is time now that those eyes of beauty 
should respire pea^ce and joy. 

The carriage hastened its pace, and entered the solitary 
court-yard of the house of the Baron, making its walls resound, 
when it seemed to him that he was treading the cloisters of a 
convent rather than his own dwelling. 

The porter was surprised at the unexpected arrival of the 
coach, and believed it was the Baroness ; but on seeing three 
persons descend, Jie noticed that the livery was that of the 
Count Kant, and went out to see if his mistress was not coming. 

As soon as he was assured she Was not there, he wanted to 
announce that she was not at home, and said : 

— Madame la Gomtesse^ Madame la Baronesse .... 

— I know it ; stand back. 
The three ascended the steps. 

They found in the hall the old major-domo, who on seeing 
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Mad. de Kant TaSard^ was going to tell her the same as the 
porter, although more fall of ceremonies ; but Louisa shut his 
month, repeating : 

— I know it already ; stand back. 

Thus far the three penetrated without the presence of the 
Baron having been discovered, thanks to the shadows of the 
chandeliers, and that which he opportunely made by his hat ; 
so that they all found themselves in the drawing-room, with 
their souls overflowing with pleasure. 

It is necessary to take notice, that as the Baroness went out 
without saying any thing, every thing in the house was as usual, 
since the majer-domo judged that the lady was going to return 
in the aftarnoon or evening. The presence of her sister, and 
the / know it already^ stand back, which she repeated in the 
gateway and antechamber, were more than sufficient explana- 
tion for the servants. 

The mute scene which took place before Louisa entered the 
apartments of Octavia, it is better for each one to imagine, than 
to describe it perhaps with less enthusiasm than it passed in 
reality. 

Kant sat down on a chair beside tlie sofa, with his face to 
the door by which the Baroness was to come forth ; de Yieux, in 
emotion, respired the ambient of heaven with which his wife 
embalmed that place, he turned his face towards the door of 
the antechamber, and with his countenance half covered by his 
hat, could hardly give freedom enough to his bosom for the 
deep sighs which were swelling it. Louisa put her hand on the 
handle of the door, and entered, calling Octavia. Although the 
apartments were dark, since no one could tread them but 
Achanti'Buri and the old waiting-maid who had gone out in 
the morning with her ; although then the chambers were 
without light, nevertheless enough entered through the windows 
for Louisa to believe that her sister was alone, enjoying the 
illusive obscurity. She called again, no one answered; she 
repeated the name of the Baroness, all remained in silence ; she 
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entered even her sleeping-room, all was motionless .... She 
thought, she hesitated, abandoned some ideas, and conelnded 
bj saying to herself, 

— Can sbe be where I have lived so many years with her ? 
Poor little thing 1 can she have wanted, now that she does not 
see me, to see that which surrounded me so long % 

She said : and going out into the corridor of the winter- 
gaUery was going to ascend the staircase of her ancient habita- 
tion, when it occurred to her that perhaps she had gone out. 

— But how 1 She go out ? And would not the servants 
have told us ? Every thing is possible : now I remember I im- 
posed silence upon them. 

She forthwith presented herself in the saloon. The two 
nobles arose at once on hearing the rustling of the dress, the 
one bowed himself as though to salute, the other inclined his 
head on one side .... It was Louisa alone. 

— What is the matter % 

— What is the matter 2 

— Is she ill? 

These questions were put in the undertone of anguish* 

— I do not find her : she must have gone out. 

— Oetavia out at these hours, when she never 

— Count, be so kind as to go out and ask the old major-do- 
mo if the Baroness is out. 

To this question the old man replied : 

— Madame la Baroneise went out this morning with the 
ladies' maid and the valet de ohambre, without saying where 
she was going, which is what I wanted to say when Messieurs 
came in ; but she can't be long now, because it's very unusual 
certainly, very unusual : it is more than four months that she 
has not gone out at all, and if she is much later .... 

— In what carriage did she go out 1 

— I do not know, M. le Comte, but according to what I 
heard say at table it was a public one. 

— Go down and ask the porter in what carriage she went 
out, and come and tell me. 
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The one entered the saloon while the other went down to 
execute the orders of the first. 

As soon as the door of the screen had fallen to its place, be- 
hind the back of Kant, Louisa and the Baron, with tokens of 
great anxiety^ asked both at once : 

— Is she ill? 

— Is shB out ? 

— According to what Peter says, she went out this morning 
with the ladies' maid and valet de chambre. 

Th« OuMTBBa Eamt, vjith a perturbed air — She went out this morn- 
ing? 

The Babon, mry much ioddenedt and looking at hU wUeh — ^And she 

has not returned yet ? It is strange : it is ten o'clock. Can 
any calamity have befallen her ? 

— Peter will come directly, and we shall know in what car- 
riage she went out. 

The three with preoccupied air kept silence. 

The head of the old major-domo showed itself within the door- 
screen of the drawing room, and he remained with his body in- 
clined, waiting for the Count, who went towards him with a 
countenance of anxiety. 

— Well, and what carriage did Mad. la Baroness take ? 

— According to the porter it was a fiacre. 

— And did she not leave any worA ? 

— I was here in the antechamber when Madame went out^ 
and she only bade me Oood-day with that amiability which 
makes every body love her ; but I will say to M. le Comte that 
it seemed to me her countenance was much changed, and that 
she went out soon after the Secretary of Mad. la Comtesse who 
came to bring her a letter. This is all I know. 

— Very good. 

Directing his steps to the place where were Louisa and the 
Baron, Kant thought of his wife, of the letter brought by the 
Secretary, of the father of the Secretary, of the clause ia the 
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letter of the Baron, of the sudden departure of Oetavia, of the 
mysterious fiacre, and of the lateness, and, undecided, be fluctu- 
ated between two ideas ; but tbe most natural prevailed, namely, 
that if Louisa had not kept the secret, the Baroness had gone 
out in search of her husband : so that as soon as he was in the 
presence of those who were expecting him l^e said : 

— Excuse me, Baron, if I wish to put a question to the 
Countess before answering that which you tacitly ask. — Turning 
to Louisa — Dear Countess, your sister's love has precipitated 
an event which I suspected on reading to you the note of the 
Baron. Is it not true that you wrote this morning to the 
Baroness that de Yieuz was at Yersailles? 

With antazemertt-'l 1 No I What has happened % 

— Then .... I do not know .... because the Baroness 
has gone out in a fiacre. 

The Babon— In a fiacre ? 

Kant— So the porter says. 

LouiBA— Indeed I only told her she might expect an agreeable 
surprise, and that she should prepare herself for it ; that per- 
haps to-morrow .... 

The BABON-'For her marvellous penetration that was enough. 
But whither can she have gone ? 

LoinsA— Certainly. Whither can she have gone % 

Eakt— Bid you not nam^ Yersailles to her % 

LoviBA — Positively not. 

The Babon— It is strange, but we ought not to alarm ourselves ; 
within a few instants she will be here. 

Kamt— So I hope. 

LoiTiBA mih dejectiar^—Yea, yes, it must be so. 

KAMTv-Meanwhile, as she cannot be long, we might prepare a 
surprise in a more enthusiastic manner. 

The Count Kant suggested a new method, without doubt td 
silence his anxiety and that of the others. Our readers are no 
doubt acquainted with this subterfuge of excitation in such mo- 
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mentfl. Louisa clung to it as to an anohor in a moment of tem- 
pest close to the shore , the Baron regarded it as a paUiatiye of 
his anxiety. 

Hi>— I warrant I'll guess what you are thinking 

Louisa — And I too. 

Kant'— Let us see. 

The BABON--That I should hide in one of the side rooms. 

LouisA^That is it. 

KAMiy- Exactly. 

The Babon— In this case when Louisa and Ootayia are en- 
gaged in conversation come for me and present me ... . 

The wheels of a carriage at that moment thundered in the 
portal ; the echo repeated its clamorous sound more in the hearts 
of the three than in the arched ceilings of the ^otel de Vieux. 
There was a moment of confusion, a mute scene full of tender^ 
ness : the Baron hid, Louisa went towards the door, Kant pre- 
pared himself to receive Octavia : the breasts of all were too 
narrow for the repletion of pleasure borne into them. 

Five minutes passed, ten, nothing was heard that was able to 
relieve them from their tender anguish; there was again heard 
the noise of a coach, which grew weaker as it ran. Kant went 
out and asked Peter, who was asleep : 

— Is it i^e Baroness % 

— What? M. le Comte, what? . 

— Have you not heard a carriage % 

— A coach, M^ le Comte % 

— Certainly. 

The old man did not wait for any other explanation, and he 
was seen imitating a boy who runs mocking an old man. 
Louisa said to her husband : 

— It is possible that the porter may have told her we were 
^ere, and that she has gone in by the private staircase. 

— True. 

— Let Peter come back, and from what he says I will de- 
termine. 
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The Baron, set behind a hal^pened door, saw, but could not 
hear. Peter returned saying : 

— It was M. le Comte de Bleusang who arrived in Paris a 
few days ago, and wished to see the ladies before setting out for 
StLo. 

It would be difficult to detail what they thought, what they 
suspected; the anguish which they suffered, wliat they said; 
suffice it to say that it was one o'cloek and Octavia had not re- 
turned to her home. 

At last de Yieux determined to renounce his surprise, and 
summoned Peter to his presence. Let us pass by the astonish- 
ment of the old servant. Louisa and Kant retired at the in- 
stance of the Baron; the porter was advertised of what his 
master wished him to do on the return of Madame ; and the 
three, together with Ernest, the only ones who were in the secret, 
sat up all night. 

Let every one make his own supposition as to what the Ba^ 
ron feels in his soul. This man, of a powerful constitution, of 
an eminently dissipated youth, of a past full of remorse, of an 
impetuous character, of a fervent imagination, of a refined wick- 
edness, of a sincere and enthusiastic repentance, of a systematic 
love 1 — the epithet is fit — ^at fifty years of age, of hopes frus- 
trated in moments so critical, found himself alone in the apart- 
ments of his wife. The taper which shone upon a small round 
table, instead of light shed clouds around his eyes : jealousy — 
for he who is not noble of soul in youth, never is so in ad- 
vanced age — jealousy, this madness which is nothing but the 
smoke of the senses, darkening his reason, raised spectres upon 
the walls, which made him change color, and respire in the 
manner of those who are very hot ; these gave place to the pos- 
sibility of a misfortune happened to the delicious lady in the 
roads, which have often been witnesses of scenes similar •r 
worse : a beautiful woman in Paris is as safe as a jewel in the 
hands of a madman. Above all resounded in his ears, without 
his being able to account for it, the name of Wilhelmina, and 
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the thtmdering voice of the visionary of the Paraclete : "^ He 
who taketh the sword shall perish by the sword ;" and his flesh 
crept, his heart shrank, his Inngs were oppressed, his head trem- 
bled, the sense of touch was lost. 

It was not natural that he should be able to endure this 
state seated : he took the taper, began to examine the rooms 
occupied by Octavia. He wanted to see the painting room, the 
retreat of art, where she had passed many long hours since he 
knew her : he entered ; every thing was as he had seen it years 
before, the only new thing he noticed was his portrait in the 
easel, whose freshness of colors denoted that the pencil had but 
just marked its track. 

There are moments in which weeping alone can express our 
feelings. De Yieux, drying his tears, looks at the de Yieux 
which Octavia contemplated in his absence, he sees pencils on 

the floor, colors yet fresh on the palettefl, a handkerchief 

he seizes it, presses it to his arid lips, dries his eyes, and the 
perfiime which it exhales, and the name marked in the border 
of the cambric, serve him as a box of essences dto^eagthening his 
dejected mind. 

She who has passed her days with a portrait of one indiffer- 
ent, unfaithful, and tyrannical, cannot occasion jealousy without 
electrizing with love. 

This reflection has plunged him into most cruel anguish. 

An accident ! This word makes him despair. The next 

day the police may investigate, even to the color of the horses 
of all the vehicles in Paris : unseen he can follow the footsteps 
of Octavia ; but this too may be a cause of scandal. What is 
this man doing, who has hardly set foot out of a bath of the 
most delicious joy that can be imagined, and is already burning 
in an infernal heat % 

He does not know, nor whither he goes. He enters his 
own departments, sees his library marvellously arranged, and 
for the first time shudders, thinking whether Octavia can have 
^ead, can have seen, can have touched certain books. Oh ! yet 
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again there sotmds in his ears with ho&rse voice the ^ Be who 
taketk the sword shall perish by the sword." How many has 
lie killed with these same cups of gold fall of poison ? He seei 
the dolphin, it seems to have been moved, trembling heapprowhea, 
tonches it, assures himself, except himself no one knows how to 
give firmness to that spring. He takes out the abominable 
album, opens : WILHELMINA ! 1 1 Yet another time rum- 
bles in his ears the " He who takbtb the sword shall perish 
BY THE SWORD." His shadow, delineated upon the bookshelves 
by the taper, makes him tremble ; crime is superstitious, and 
frustrated felicity pusillanimoas. Those objects are fire, and 
he is burning ; he issues to breathe an air of life in the apart- 
ments embalmed by innocence. 

Baron de Vieuz ! if Schmidt and Hector saw you they 
would pity you ! 

Mechanically he directs himself to the sleeping room of Oc- 
tavia. The draperies which involve, as in clouds, the bed of 
the beautiful woman, wave, agitated by the wind made by the 
Baron in approadbing ; his excited fancy presents to his view a 
shadow which wanders in the interior of the aerial chamber. 
What recollections are there not crowded into his mind I The 
hand which sustains the taper trembles, his lips move convul- 
sively, his breast is oppressed. He takes two steps, sets the 
candle on the slab of a cariatide which serves as a dressing-table, 
leans against the shell formed by the bolster, and his tears fall 
rebounding several times from the inconstant gauze of the im- 
perial pavilion which has covered the graces of Octavia in her 
virginal nights. 

In the agonies of this man we discover egotism : he suffers, 
is agitated, despairs, weeps, loses his reason — because he does 
not find that which he had for so many years despised, and it 
is not all affection for her ; there are many drops of self-love in 
all his actions. He suffers, truly ; but does he not deserve that 
which is gnawing at his vitals ? At his age, repentance for the 
wanderings of youth is nothing but the fall of the green leaves 
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in Automn, and altlioiigli the trees with them lose their luxuri- 
ance, neyertbelesB the trunk remains, which even in winter, sur- 
rounded by snow, and covered with humidity, often smokes, if 
the atmosphere is heavy. 

Let us leave him in prey to grief, and return to the mom* 
ing of the day which has just expired. 



CHAPTER XI. 



As SOON as the coach of Octavia was beyond the Barrtire 
d*Italte, AchafUi'Bur^j who had not ceased looking through 
the little window which he had behind him, saw that his beau- 
tifal mistress called him, and he stopped the vehicle. He ap- 
proached the door, and the Baroness, whose pallor made the 
African shudder, said to him : 

— On arriving at- the Oommunal road which leads to the 
Green Villa, let the carriage stop, and I will tell you the direc- 
tion I want to take. 

— Yes, my mistress, Mad. la Baronesse, when we come to 
the cross-road of the Green Villa 

— Yes. 

He shut the door and at a bound was on the box beside the 
coachman. 

As soon as they had arrived at the designated spot, Achanti' 
Buri received the following order from the mouth of the 
agitated lady : 

— Take this path and ask for a poor Spanish family, com- 
posed of three young ladies and their father, who five months 
ago came to live here. No, it is better to ask for those persons 
who at the time I have mentioned were living at the Green 
Yilla. Manage to return as quickly as possible, and keep 
silence. 

— Very good, my mistress, Madame la Baronesse. 

The negro set off, the green taffety curtains of the fiacre were 
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drawn. Let us lay aside the country, the sun, the coachman, 
the negro, what he went to seek, the elderly woman who accom- 
panied Ootavia, and all the force of our imagination being con- 
centrated in the reduced site which she occupies, let us divine 
what is passing in her spirit. 

. Wo I to them who are alone — it is written in the divina 
pages — ^for if they fall there is no one to help them out of their 
penury. On seeing this enchanting woman so solitary, we feel 
our heart embittered, and cannot help asking a few questions. 
What is she going to do % Wherefore does she send to ask for 
the dwelling of the family she succored in days more tranquil 
for her spirit? What determination has she taken? Why 
does she issue forth with the old waiting-maid and the negro % 
What does she wish to say to the Spanish Colonel % Why does 
she approach the villa of her sister ? Oh 1 the poor little thing 
is alone, she seeks for some one to accompany her in her sad 
situation. Short answer, but pregnant with meaning. She is 
alone ! 

We seem to see in her, pallid and convulsed, a prey to the 
agonies of death, a person to whom poison has been given, it is 
not known when. From within the veil of her hood she raises 
her eyes to heaven, seeking succor, and without moving her lips 
she says : 

— I am innocent : if it is not that night .... 
And concludes drying her tears. 

— 3eing innocent before my conscience is not enough. 
What can I say to those around me % How can I present myself 
to this virtuous Spaniard ? How can I remain here ? Whither 
can I go a few days hence % How can I hide myself from the 
sight of the world ? Can I trust this negro % Who will assure 
me that he may not be my accuser ? And he ! . . . . and my 
sister ! . . . . and time that flies 1. . . . and my name ! . . . . and 

if it were the Sec but how? when? who can dare to 

suspect ? And even if it were truth : who would have the 
courage to expose herself to the public slander ? Who would 
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acknowledgo snoh a suspicion? It were better to die. And, 
nevertheless, I feel the effects of an audacicms wickedness. 
And if it were not he, who else ? . . . • Because I am certain of 
the time that I have lived, and of that which I have slept : my 
conscience raises my head, amid so many ruins, like a column 
whose solidity has defied the fall of an edifice. How cruel I 
Always th« same yicious circle : I innocent, and upon him .... 
suspicion. Ah, well 1 Qctavia, if it were he ... . what would 
you do 9 ... . Accuse him ? Horrible 1 Cause his death ! He 
is father of ... . Ay I ay I ay I 

Tears poured down her divine face. The old waiting- 
woman dared not interrupt a scene for which she could not 
account. 

The interesting noble lady — ^and to this one may be given 
such a title without fear of repentance — the bewitching, noble 
lady returned to her soliloquy. 

— Am I to die ? And what crime have we committed, he 
who lives in my bosom, and I who nourish him % Why must I 
lose the compassion of God, the only One who knows my inno- 
cence, and plunge him into torments who springs from my 
bowels, giving food thus to the world to stain the honor of the 
Baron and my own % No, oh I no ; to be a mother with the 
concurrence of one's own will and against honor, is ignominy ; 
but to be so without wishing it is a martyrdom whose griefs are 
palm for her who suffers them, and baptism for him who cawses 
them. If it is he, if my incredulity in magnetism has served 
him to make a victim, may God forgive him so great a baseness : 
Twill fiee, I will bury myself in a corner of the world, I will 
work to sustain my child, and thus I will prove that the noble 
of soul acts always with nobleness. Baron de Yieuz, your wife 
is victim of a man of the people, even as many daughters of the 
people have been yours .... Well ! now I will present myself 
to this Spaniard, I will urge some pretext — I don't wish to think 
of it, God will give me courage and wisdom in that moment — I 
will remain some days, I shall know whether de Yieux has 
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arriyed, and then I will set out for some point or other .... 
and if he should not be willing to receive me into his house ? 
then I will tell him who I am. But there occurs to me a doubt 
full of anguish : will the negro be faithful ? As to her I am 
confident ; but the negro ? How indiscreet I was when I told 
him to follow me ! Ah ! woman in misfortune believes herself 
safe, although she may be accompanied by a monster like this 
provided only it be a man I Well I this is the first thing I 
ought to do, assure myself of the fidelity of Achanti-Bur^. 
One week, and then .... 

We have given the substance of the heart-stricken lady's 
thoughts, although her discourse was much longer, so that on 
arriving at the then .... the African presented himself at the 
door, saying : 

— My mistress, Madame la Baronesse, I have found some- 
body who has told me where they live. 

— Is it far off? 

— Half an hour further on, taking the road which oomes 
from the hill. 

— Is it far from the Green Villa f 

— According to what the woman told me, you can go very 
near by a foot-path ; but by the road there is a good quarter of 
an hour, and the house in which she lives — she who has given 
me these tokens — is very near the villa. 

-^ Tell the coachman to stop at the first country house there 
is along the road. 

Every thing is done as the Baroness orders. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when she descended 
from the carriage, and entered, as often happens, to drink a little 
water, into a farmhouse which was in the midst of the fields, 
accompanied by her servants. The situation was so delightful, 
she said, that she ordered the coachman to be paid, since she 
wished to remain there till evening. One moment, when she 
saw herself free, she took the old waiting-woman aside, and said 
to her : 
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— You served my mother, I have had you always at my 
Bide ; can I confide in you ? 

— Oh ! Madame, what occasion is there for this question % 

— Because I have need of you. 

— > Madame, I cannot do more than offer you my life, and 
this is no great matter, because I am old. 

Octavia looked at her old servant with eyes of tenderness, 
and said to her : 

— Thanks. God reward your affection. Qto and call 
Achanti'Bure. 

The waiting-woman looked at her mistress, wanted to say 
something; but .... put into execution what she had com- 
manded. 

The spot where they were was delicious, as is nature. A 
cluster of weeping willows, whose branchy chevelures whispered 
to the noon-day breeze, formed the canopy which sheltered that 
heroine : around her were perfamed roses, agitated in thorny 
branches, painted hare-bells, and wild lilies too by the banks of 
a brook, whose limpid waters flowed softly as the period of in- 
fancy. The little birds of the heavens frisked about the knotty 
branches of the trees, and their little unquiet eyes symbolised 
the restlessness which pervaded those of the solitary beauty : 
but these beautiful sites, far from mitigating her pain, did 
but represent to her the tomb she was expecting for her honor ; 
the bright colors of the roses made her think of their thonis \ 
the purity of the lilies, the innocenoe for which she was weep- 
ing ; the running of the water, the rapid march of time ; the 
fear of the innocent little birds, her own anxieties and inquie- 
tude. Oh 1 if they had left her in a desert country, her fate 
would have been that of the beautiful flower, which opens and 
shuts its calyx free from the destructive eyes of men, and lives 
until, tired of adorning the mantle of nature, it despoils itself 
of its leaves to carpet the ground, which will see it resuscitated 
the next year with the same adornments and beautiful bril- 
liancy. 
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The negro, with slow steps, wandering eyes, ftgitated conn- 
tenance, peevish manners, and half-opened mouth, approached 
the place where his mistress was. She had all the appearance 
of resignation, fortitude and timidity-— of the three virtues. 
Verily there was nothing to compare with her in beauty, if it 
were not herself, or the deities of the Greeks in the moment 
when the sun opened the gates of the East. 

— ^ Madame, my mistress, Madame la Baronesse .... 

She passed her handkerchief over her eyes, and said : 

— I have called you to put a question to you. 

— Madame .... 

— Can I trust you to keep the secret of my locality till I 
give you liberty ? Answer simply : if you judge yourself caps 
ble of it, accompany me, if not, go away at once* 

— I go away I . . . . 

AchafUi'Bur^ accompanied this exclamation with a copious 
flood of tears: Achanti-Bure trembled like a miser who is 
about to lose the treasures over which he passes his greedy eyes ; 
Achant%*BuT^ again exclaimed : 

— I go away ! My mistress, Madame la Baronesse, the 
poor negro knows no one who has been better to him in the 
world than my mistress ; the poor negro believes the good spirit 
of his country is my mistaress ; the poor negro will die, will die ; 
but will not leave my mistress ; the poor negro does not know 
any more, cannot do any more, cannot say any more ; he will 
die for his mistress without opening his mouth ; if he dies in 
Paris, he knows he will come to wait for his mistress down there : 
so they taught me when I was a little boy in my country. 

The Baroness reflected, and said : 

— ' Then begin from this moment not to open your mouth ; I 
want to do a great benefit to some persons who have need of it 
Stand back. 

The clouds of the west had already taken that pearly color 
which shows that in the other hemisphere they are preparing 
for the break of day, which- in ours serves as adieu, when the 
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beaatiful wanderer, accompanied by her servants, directed her 
vacillating steps to the house of the Spanish Colonel. When 
they were at a short distance, she stopped. Poor woman 1 now 
she has, not to sound her servants, but to beg an asylum of a 
man. The obscurity is a good veil for her virginal modesty. 

The woman who directed the negro to the house has not 
deceived him. At a torn of the little road they had been 
following for some minutes, they saw a tall man, with large 
moustache, decently clad, who was pacing in military fashion in 
front of his modest cottage, smoking a cigarette ; in the porch 
were seated, .enjoying the freshness and quietude of the country, 
three young women. The Baroness conjectured, by instinct that 
these were the persons she sought, and advancing with resolute 
air, asked in a timid Mce, after bidding them good evening : 

— Have I the pleasure of speaking with M. Yillanueva, a 
Spanish OoloneT? 

— Your servant, Madame — ^he replied, throwing aWay the 
end of his cigarette. 

— Excuse me if I interrupt your tranquil silence ; but an 
urgent matter oceasions my untimely visit 

— Madame will please walk in : Lola, show a light for 
Madame to come in. 

. The Baroness turned to her servants and said to them : 

— Wait for me here, I will tell you directly what you have 
to do. 

She, as well as ]M[. Yillanueva, entered the hoose, the others 
remained outside. The three amiable girls entered into con* 
versation with the old waiting-maid upon the tranquillity of the 
night, the beauty of the country, the delightfiifaiess of its per- 
fumes, and the healthiness of the air. The negro was weeping, 
without being heard, at some distance, and his heart was burst- 
ing in his breast. Let us come and he present at what passes 
between the principal personages. 

As soon as she was seated, the Colonel noticed by the scarce 
light of the lamp that the lady was suffering : and, as being ao- 
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customed to suffer, he said with the frankueflB nA a Spanish gen- 
tleman : 

— Madame, whatever may be the reason of your visit to my 
poor cottage, be tranquil ; a lady can never expect anj thing but 
eerrices from a soldier. 

Octavia burst into tears. Seeing herself in an asylum, 
hearing a wish expressed to serve her, freeing herself for the 
moment from a dangerous predicament, and being able to rest 
from the intranquillity which was agitating her, made her powers 
fail* and she remained what she was, a woman. 

Much has been said of the character of soldiets of all nations ; 
it is generous, noble, chivalrous, ready to protect weakn^s ; but 
to these gifts the Spaniard whom we have before our eyes adds 
the sentiment of being the father of three^aughters, and of his 
poverty. On seeing a woman before him weeping, he passed 
his hands over his moustache, compressed his lips, fixed his eyes 
upon heV, and as though he divined what she felt, put the door 
ajar and said : 

— Madame, I am poor, but the father of three unhappy 
daughters; I am old, but I have yet strength to defend a lady 
who honors me with her defence. Tell me what has happened 
to you, and count on being in the house of an honorable man. 

The Baroness replied, sobbing : 

— Monsieur, I require to hide myself for a few days from 
the sight of all the world, for reasons which I cannot divulge. 
I have heard that you have an excellent heajrt, and without con- 
sulting perhaps the delicacy of my petition, I have come to beg 
of you hospitality for a short time. 

— Madame, count upon the rooms of my daughters : we have 
no comforts; but we will do what is in our power* to make 
things agieeable to you. 

— I bring with me a maid and a valet. 

— There is room for all, thanks to a lady who has rescued 
me from the most frightful misery. You must think of nothing ; 
I will now call my daughters, and they will accompany ypa up 
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Btftirs ; the servant will remain with me. I will now take the 
liberty of asking Madame her name. 

-^Madame Octav .... 

She had hardly arrived so far when it occurred to her that 
Hector had told them her name, and she stopped short. Tlie 
Spaniard examined her atten^vely, and, as though absorbed by 
the name he had just heard, said to himself: 

— This name .... 

The beautiful lady was not long in finding herself surrounded 
by her waiting-woman and the three daughters of Villanueva. 
On accompanying her to ascend the staircase, the Colonel no* 
ticed that she was a mother, and redoubled his demonstrations 
of affection. 

What a night for ttree ! The prot^gi of Octavia, although 
not certain, had suspicions that that noble lady was the same as 
had given him the means of issuing from penury, and he was 
burslaDg to think he could not in words, as he did in his heart, 
thank her for her benefits. Octavia sank into lethargy ; Achanti' 
Buri fell into a fearful dejection. At the same hours that the 
Baron was going about seeking her, she was burning with fever, 
alone, inconsolable, and abandoned to the unhappiness of her 
destiny. 

In the lower fioor of the cottage, the old soldier and the dis- 
consolate African were asleep in the same chamber. The night 
being far advanced, the latter began to speak, the Spaniard 
heard him. Ajchantir'Buri was dreaming, and the delirium of 
a terrible fever made him wander. Between deep respirations 
he said : # 

— My mistress .... Madame la Baronesse .... the 
poor negro will die .... will die . . . . I go away ! . . . . 

The anguish of the dream made him turn. All was silence. 
Villanueva knew that the lady was a Baroness. The sleeper 
repeated again : 

— My mistress .... Madame la Baronesse, the poor negro 
knows that the good genius of his land is Madame .... the 
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poor negro will die for his miatress .... without opening 
his mouth .... he can't do any more .... he can't say any 
more .... he don't know any more ..... My mistress, par- 
don .... pardon .... oh 1 the poor negro has been hap- 
py ... . but wicked. . . . nobody knows it ... . 

The Spaniard trembled without knowing why. The African 
turned and was silent In a little while he began to sob, and 
between his sighs he said : 

— Oh 1 my mistress, the poor negro .... would confess all 
to you .... but you would not .... pardon me ... . you 
would .... drive me ... . away .... and the poor negro 
would die .... would die .... 

The sobs were as deep as the words which he afterwards 
added were unintelligible. 

This dream plunged the Colonel into an abyss; without 
knowing precisely what was signified by all those cries, he con- 
ceived that the African had committed some crime, and his 
imagination suggested every thing possible as to what it could 
be ; but not the truth. 

Fortunately time does not stop, and the light of day came 
to set bounds to the suffering of many and to the questionings of 
the Spaniard. 

All followed the same course as ever in the cottage; the 
girls worked, the father watched over all, the negro shut him- 
self up in another room and did not come out again, Octavia 
and her waiting-woman did not come down from where they 
were ; but this apparent calm did not reign elsewhere ; although 
the reason of the inquietude of the palaces of de Yieux and Kant 
was not divulged, yet steps were multiplied, and, though fruit- 
less^ instead of arresting their ardor those anxious ones did but 
more inflame it. They were approaching desperation. Hector 
knew t)f the disappearance of the Baroness, and the arrival of de 
Yieux. What will not transpire when the secret is among ser- 
vants ! Not in vain saith the Book of Truth that what is said 
in privacy shall be proclaimed on the house-tops. These two 
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pieces of news produced in him an extraordinary effect; but 
Btill there remained to him much to know, which did not delay 
being accomplished. 

We should have wished to make some reflections, on this 
occasion ; but such is the accumulation of circumstances in 
which the events are involved, that amazement makes the pen 
fly, leaping over time and space. 

Two melancholy days had transpired ; the Baron, on the 
one hand, experienced at fifty years the distressing anguish of 
youth, and on the other the want of juvenile energy, with the 
consequences of his debilities, rent his entrails, wasted his heart, 
froze his brains. He wanted a co-operator endowed with au- 
dacity, activity, knowledge, and presence of mind : he did not 
find one, because the delinquent of this class of crime never 
treats with a gentleman: he knows the result. He debated with 
himself in doubts as to choice, when chance — this deity which 
flutters about the vaults of hell — ^presented him with that which 
with a stifling anxiety he sought. 

It was night ; Ernest, his favorite valet, de chambre, entered 
the cabinet of the Baron on tiptoe, and on seeing him make ges- 
tures of melancholy desperation, he gave two little knocks on the 
door which were familiar to both. 

The noble stopped, and with a frowning and suspicious air, 
made a sign to his old confident to come in. The crafty servant 
took an aspect of perturbation which could not escape the.pene- 
tratiug glance of his master, and he thus asked him : 

— What is the matter? 

— Monsieur .... your Excellency knows that on all oo- 
casions \ have shown an luxequalled fidelity : your Excellency is 
not ignorant that the life of Ernest, his valet de chambre, is litr 
tie sacrifice for tibie favors heaped on me ... . 

— J)espatch, speak, do not come, with circumlocutions, it is 
not a time for empty words. 

The wicked servant hesitated, passed his hands over his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said : ... 
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— Monsieur, cost me what it may, I must fulfil my duty. 
Frederick, the chasseur, has communicated to me in extreme 
secrecy, circumstances which may illuminate the labyrinth in 
which your Excellency finds himself. Since the departure of 
M. le Baron for Germany, Madame la Comtesse de Tallard took 
a youth of sinister appearance for her Secretary ; I believe from 
what Frederick says it was a good-hearted action on the part of 
Mademoiselle ; however, sinee the absence of your Excellency, 
Madame la Baronesse accepted in the capacity of valet de 
chambre the negro boy of M. le Due de Fotnt-d-Or ; this inno- 
cent African has revealed in secret to the chasseur things which 
seem innocent but cast some light on the matter. 

— Call Frederick .... no, tell me what the things are 
that the negro has seen. 

— It seems that Madame la Baronesse distinguished him 
for his talent, and passed many nights reading and talking with 
him : he adds that he saw them weeping very often .... 

— Ernest .... 

— Monsieur .... 

— Go on. 

— And Achanti'Bur^ always finished with these words: 
" I'm afnid of M. le Baron's coming." 

— And where is this young man ? 

— In the house of Madame la Comtesse de Tallard Kant, 

— Wait. 

De Yieux reflected with closed eyes, the demon of ex- 
treme thoughts was writing in his mind with fiery finger hun- 
dreds of ideas, all were quenched and inflamed again like damp 
phosphorus ; but the finger passed so many times over the same 
signs that at last they prevailed, and the noble sat down, took 
the pen, and made his hand fly over the paper. He sealed it, 
and turning to Ernest, said to him : ^ 

— While I am writing the direction go and tell Frederick 
to come here. ^ 

— But, Monsieur .... 

— What objection is there ? 
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— That there are only four persons in the house who know 
you are here. 

— No matter ; call him. 

The Talet disappeared, and the Baron, from the trembling of 
his hand, instead of writing, made dots upon the paper. The 
same spirit of evil that traced in his imagination with letters of 
fire that which he was going to set on foot, suggested another 
idea, and he who was writing could read on the bookshelves of his 
Library, " He who taketh the sword, shall perish by the s%ooTdP 

Both the old confidants haying arrived at the presence of 
their master, the chasseur repeated, with certain accessories 
more bitter, the same story as Ernest, and he was charged to 
bear the letter instantly to the Count de Kant, with the express 
injunction that he should return in the same coach with the 
G-erman. 

Till then the Baron had respected the writing-case «f his wife \ 
but, on seeing himself alone, he rushed upon it with gloomy eyes. 
He read, he read again, he drew out, he crushed, he dis- 
arranged, he examined, he turned over, he devoured every word, 
every line, every leaf of paper ; and always thrust them away 
from him with a snort : at last he had in his hands some notes, 
T^ose title was : " Thoughts of my Solitary Nights." He 
turned over one, two, three, four, more leaves, guiding his sight 
with his forefinger along the lines in order to see : he needed 
that assistance, for he was blind with fury. Nearly at the end 
he found some pages blank, headed with the word ^ Maonetisb[," 
and followed by this sentence, ^^ I wish to experience and under- 
stand this science — hitter dream,, or forturuxte reality?^ .... 

He had employed an hour in the examination of these 
papers, so that the Count Kant was announced to him, in the 
midst of the amazement caused him by the desire of his wife 
that he had before his eyes. 

Let us come to be witnesses of that interesting conversation : 

— I have sent for you. Count, with so mucb haste ; because 
I need your fraternal friendship. 

— What has happened ? 
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— Listen. 

— You are very greatly excited. 

— Listen, and you shall know in part the cause. The 
Countess has a youth, for Secretary, an adventurer, known to 
nobody. 

— Baron, the young man, Secretary of the Countess, is very 
estimable, full of talent, and eminently temperate. 

Here, full of indignation, de Yieux related to Kant what 
his two servants had said to him, without naming from whence 
the secret had issued. It is superfluous that we should take 
notice of the surprise caused the G-erman by so strange a reve-' 
lation, full as it were of mournful reminiscences. Li that mo- 
ment he saw Schmidt, there sounded in his ears the words pro- 
nounced by him with clenched fists under the ruined walls of 
the Paraclete, '^ He who taketh the sword, shall perish by the 
sword," and he shuddered. His friend seeing him annihilated, 
begged him with hoarse accent : 

— What, then I does it not camse you horror % Do you 
know who this malefactor is % 

Germans never act from stupefaction ; they have much ap- 
parent calm, like the forests whence spring the dominators of 
the empire of the West ; but if the fire of the imagination is 
communicated to them, they burn with more constancy than the 
more recent woods ; for they are aged trees whose wood takes 
fire with incomprehensible velocity. That thunderbolt made 
the mind of Kant burn, and he exclaimed : 

— It is all possible; I have antecedents; but all things 
should be done calmly. 

— And what antecedents are these ? 

— Ah I brother Baron, the incidents of youth pass ; but they 
leave the fire of vengeance burning beneath the ashes of grey 
hairs and of time. Hard, certainly painful, it is to tell it you ; 
but our race, puffed up with its illusion and riches, tramples 
under foot, triturates, pulverizes the people, and we forget that 
our license of that age lighted fires which are only covered \ 
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but wliich exist, and wait but a breath to burn us in a yolcano 
which we are daily treading. Baron, do BOt take it ill what I 
am going to say to you, I do not seek to irritate your open 
wounds ; no friend, no ; if you thought so, I would stifle in my 
breast even the truth ; but listen : The people are tired of our 
excesses ] for us their daughters, their wives, their mothers are 
perforce hecatombs, we sacriflce them by hundreds^ and ought 
we to be surprised that this people seeks to imitate us, avenging 
their past shame % This young man, Secretary of the Gountess, 
is the son of the strange personage of the ruins of the Para- 
clete, of him who told you, when you were mocking the girl, 
daughter of your tenant, that ^ He who taketh the Bword, shall 
perish by the sword." 

The Baron dropped his head, and uttered a sigh so pro- 
longed that it showed how deep was the wound the words of 
his 'friend had just opened in his heart. 

After a few instants of silence : 

— Count, as the friend and brother-in-law of my wife, you 
ought to consent to what I am going to beg of you. 

— What will I not do for you, Baron, in circumstances so 
melancholy ? 

— It is simple : I want to see this youth, I will send for 
him, and if I succeed in an idea that rises suddenly in my 
mind, Octavia is safe. 

— Consider what you are doing I This young man has as 
much talent as his father, and he was an angel fallen from the 
skies ) 

— No matter. Another thing : do not show any surprise if 
she returns in a few days. 

— I repeat, consider what you are going to do. 

— I know perfectly well. 

— I would wish to give you some .... advice ; no, but 
rather recommendations. 

— They are superfluous. The Baroness will appear ; I am 
almost certain he knows where she is. 
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— I doubt it. 

— We shall see. 

— And if you do not succeed in penetrating it. 

— I am convinced that I shall. 

— Powerful must needs be the means you adopt ; because 
if he is like my fellow-student, Schmidt, which is beyond ques- 
tion, gold, favor, menaces, death 

— Nothing of that. I have thought of all. Well, Count, 
excuse me ; I must remain alone ; my situation is horrible, pity 
me, and act as though we had not seen each other. 

Sensual and spiritual love are the ex^emities of a bar of 
red-hot iron, which a stroke suffices to unite. Youth and age 
in this passion have diverse forms, but the same materials. As 
soon as the German had turned his shoulders, the beautiful eyes 
of the Baron were lighted up ; tears were buried in the foam 
exuded from his mouth: he ordered both servants to* appear 
before him, and talked with them till night was far advanced. 
We should have liked to tell what they said ; but we must 
answer the questions which may now be made to us by the 
results. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The Baroness had been absent from borne three days : useless 
seemed the inqniries hitherto made ; but Hector who loved 
Octayia, as one loves virtse, had a thought. He betook himself 
to the house of la Baume, not far from thenoe lived the proUgis 
of the lady, and perhaps among them all some way might be 
opened ; for he wished she should know the Baron was in Paria 
It never entered his- mind that Octavia had fled, he supposed 
rather that she did not choose to live with her husband ; upon 
which he congratulated himself, because he only waited to 
have a surety of no ill resulting to the enchanting Baroness, 
before putting into execution a plan which would either make 
him know the whereabouts of Bosamunda, or would serve to 
embitter the existence of the monster upon whom his suspi" 
cions fell. 

As soon as he arrived at the country-house of the poor wo- 
men, he knew that the negro had been three days before, in 
the afternoon, to ask for the family of the Spanish Colonel 
with whom they had some relation. A flash of lightning does 
not illumine a cloudy night with more clearness, than this news 
enlightened the mind of the son of Schmidt. 

Without exhibiting the great interest which what they had 
just told him. awakened, he feigned to be very much engaged, 
and begged a pen and paper as he wished to write. 

He charged Martha she should put into the hands of some 
imknown person, those two letters, and cause them to be do- 
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liyered to the Colonel, in order that he, after reading the one 
which was addressed to him, should give the other to the lady 
who had these three days been in his house ; saying at the same 
time that the person who sent them did not expect any answer, 
but that silence would indicate that his intention was accom- 
plished, and in case of its not being so, he should put the letter 
of the lady in the trunk of a willow which was at the comer of 
the road to the Green Villa. In every way. Hector said to 
himself, it must arrive or be lost, no one can know its contents 
but she and I, and if she reads it, it will be of the highest in- 
fluenoe. 

Although on thorns to know whether he deceived himself, 
he returned to the city. 

During his absence, the porter of the Hotel Kant had re- 
ceived a letter directed to il£ le Secritaire de Mada/me la 
Comtesse IMUard^Kant, As he entered the portals it was put 
into his hands. The handwriting and all the circumstances of 
the note were strange to him, and, though with itching hands, he 
repressed his breathless desire till he had entered his own room. 

What must not have been his surprise on glancing at the 
paper and reading, ^' The Baron de VieuxJ* We will only say 
that, between pleasure and astonishment, he devoured its con- 
tents. He began over atgain, and read thus : 

Tbe Baron de Yienx hopes that M. le Secretaire of the CounteaB Tal- 
lard-Kant wiH come to his house this 6yening» when his presence will be 
of great interest to ttie former. 

Fteifl^ 12th June^ 18 . . 

Who that knows the antecedents of both, does not perceive 
that Hector has already a glimpse of the summit of his inten- 
tions, almost approached ? This young man foresees something 
extraordinary, we know not what, which agitates him now, and 
solaces him afterwards ; which stifles him for an instant, and 
after a couple of sighs expands his chest. 
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— Oh for the night I — ^he exclaims — ^when obscurity coyers 
the world, in order that for me light may begin to shine. 

While he is waiting for this hour, he who has appointed it 
prepares to receive him in a manner worthy of his plans. What 
is he wanting to do? He has ordered those who surround him 
not to separi&te themselves towards the close of the evening 
from his side ; Ernest and Frederick serve him with extreme 
punctuality ; he paces the apartment! of Octavia with large 
strides, stops in the door of his library, which extends to the 
farther end of the immense house of his ancestors : many times 
he leans against the window-frames, and with his finger on his 
lip tosses his head, as though thrusting thence an idea which 
is embittering his soul : her also repeats, 

— Oh for the night ! 

Strange thing! The Baron and Hector have the same 
thoughts at the same hours, and she who is the cause sees but ' 
those two only. 

Will this be superstition? But how can it be so, if a thou- 
sand times it happens that the Heavens forebode the actions of 
men % We do not intend to say that astrology teaches us the 
course of mortal things ; but that the influence of the atmo- 
sphere over men is of marvejlous power. There are fatal days ; 
days of evil or good omen ; and in general the first are accom- 
panied by strange meteorological observations. ' Thus it was 
on this occasion. At five o'clock in the afternoon clouds began 
to run from the east to the west, the sky was overcast, there 
was he.ard the rebound of the far-distant tempest ; it began to 
rain, and the darkness was so great that it was night while 
there was yet an hour and a half of day. Water fell in torrents, 
and the gusts of impetuous wind, united to the rain, formed a 
muttering so loud that scarcely could there be heard what was 
passing in the street. The Hotel de Yieuz wias lighted up, and 
he buried in the apartments most withdrawn from the tumult in 
prey to his meditations. 

It is a large hall, narrow, with a low ceiling, scantily lighted 
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by two bronze Florentine girandoles, wbicb are burning upon a 
table on which there are books, writing materials, a little box, 
and a bell. M. de Yienx is standing with his back to a door, 
which, although open, presents a remarkable obscurity. On the 
left are the apartments of himself and the Baroness, on the 
right a corridor prolonged as far as the gallery or passage of the 
uninhabited apartments, which form the right wing of the spa- 
cious edifice. Scanning his immobility, we distinguish in his 
traits a profound sadness, blended with the most distressing 
doubt. Two or three times the sound of the thunder has made 
him shake his head, as many more has he taken hold of the 
handle of the bell ; but has always returned to his imperturba- 
bility. Although the solitary saloon where he is is half dark, 
such is his situation that the flashes of the repeated lightning 
do not fall upon him. 

The clouds have struck in so fearful a manner that their 
rebound sounds in the vault of heaven in an imposing manner. 
The Baron takes the pen, and sets himself to write, or to make 
believe to do so. At that instant Ernest enters by the passage, 
and says : 

— Monsieur, the Secretary of Madame la Comtesse de Tal- 
lard'Kant desires to present himself to your Excellency. 

The noble comes forth from his dejection, looks round on 
all sides, and asks : 

— Are my orders executed ? 

— Strictly. 

— Then tell him to come in. 

Dc Yieux is pacing with a pre-occupied air, and passes 
twice in front of the door, which he has at his shoulders. 
Hector, preceded by Ernest, whom he does not know, appears at 
the door of the corridor. As soon as the valet has presented 
him to his master, the former goes out again and looks the door 
by which they entered. The Baron and the son of Schmidt 
remain alone. 

The FiBSf^Are you the Secretary of Madame la Comtesse de 
Tallard-Kant ? 
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— Tour servant, M. le Baron de Vienx. 

— Take a seat. 

The noble returned to hia arm-ohair, and made Hector sit 
down on bis left. 

Although distracted for a moment, he played with the 
handle of the drawer of the table, opened it, and addressing 
himself to the youth, said to him : 

— Tou must excuse my receiving you here, and my not 
venturing to speak to you at the first moment : the business 
which has made me take this step is very delicate. 

Puring this time he waa examining the physiognomy and 
appearance of the youth, with eyes of Octavia's husband ; then 
he continued : 

— How long have you been in the house of my sister-in-law ? 
The first impulse of Hector was to reply with acrimony ; but 

he commanded himself : 

— More than two years, M. le Baron. 

— Are you a German % 

— I am a Frenchman, M. le Baron. 

— Were you recommended to the Countess ? 

— No, Monsieur, I owe my position in her house to her 
noble heart alone. 

— Ah, indeed i then it is not strange .... 

— Monsieur .... 

— I say that it is not strange that they took you for ... . 
but come to the point. According to my information, you 
make very free with the negro, valet of the Baroness, and as it 
is not given me to obtain what I wish any other way, I must 
tell you that Madame, accompanied by her waiting-maid and 
valet, have left Paris, and now for three days she has not made 
her appearance, it being impossible for human faculties to pene- 
toite what has happened to her. The last spring that remains 
for me to touch is yourself, to see if you can indicate any thing 
to me that may give light in this extreme case. What do you 

know? 

8 
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— Nothing. 

How BO? 

*^ For more than five months I hare not seen any one of 
the palace of Monsieur de Yieux : unless it be four days ago, 
when I was the bearer of a note from the Oountess, my Mis- 
tress. 

— And .... — the Baron repressed himself, but in vain ; 
his countenance spoke with more energy than his tongue <Muld 
have done— and .... you know nothing? 

— Nothing. 

•^ Impudent ! — said de Yieux, with Toiee of thunder*-* au- 
dacious plebeian, you have appeared before me to tell me what 
you know, all, all, do you understand me? AU .... or I 
will take other determinations. 

Standmg up, the irritated Seigneur struck a blow with his 
fist upon the table, looked down upon the youth with swelling 
air, and casting upon him furious glances, repeated : 

— Tell me what you know, or ... . 

Hector remained seated with imperturbable oalm, an 
ironical smile playing upon his fine lips, which said more than a 
'volume, and shrugging his shoulders, as though despising the 
threats of the haughty Baron, replied to him with Toioe half" 
tremulous: 

— I know nothing of the lady ; and the plebeian asks the 
noble whether he is to treat him as a man, or an irrational 
being. 

Fury blinded the Baron, he put his hand in the drawer 
of the table, drew out a pistol, and was going to puU the trigger. 
Hector did not move from his position ; the Baron said : 

«-- No ; to kill a villain without getting his secrets, is 
madness. 

The son of Schmidt lost his aplomb, and rising, replied to him : 

— To kill a noble coward, who insults an unarmed man, 
would be an ignominious action. 

. The Baron rung the bell. Hector advanced towards him 
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with fury, four men seized him behind, manacled him, gagged 
him, seated him in a chair, bound him to it with knots that 
could not be untied, and one of them drew from the drawer a 
seal with a long handle, fetched a small stove, put the iron into 
the fire, and between the four perpetrators of the wickedness 
they overcame the son of Schmidt, who, notwithstanding his 
bonds, made gigantic efforts to liberate himself from that in- 
quisitorial torment, even at the risk of his life. 

The action was solemn : de Yieux took a seat and contem- 
plated the physiognomy of Hector, whose spacious forehead had 
not a wrinkle in the midst of his situation r the four execution- 
ers looked steadfastly at their master and kept down the victim : 
the stove burnt with green-red flames and made the iron hot ,* 
the obscurity of the place inspired dark ideas, the thunder re- 
sounded without, the rain which was pouring down in streams 
lashed the windows, the silence permitted to be heard the deep 
respirations of him who was condemned to that new torture; he 
who had the fire approached towards the table, drew out the 
sparkling iron, which bore these three letters saying vil, and 
placed himself beside Hector to brand him on the forehead : the 
latter felt the devouring fire which burnt his skin by its prox- 
imity, he muttered some sounds from between the gags : 

— Will you say what you know % 

The youth shook his head with a negative sign. The Baron 
added : 

— St. Louis sealed the lips of the blasphemers, I the fore- 
heads of the audacious plebeians. 

The executioner-servant, it was Ernest, was going to place 
the tremendous iron upon the beautiful white forehead, the 
noble stopped him, saying : 

— I give him twenty-four hours to think, remove him to his 
place .... 

Hector is borne ofF in the air, and amid the foam with which 
the gags are filled, some hoarse sounds issue like the roaring of 
a lion who has been burnt with the view of taming him. 
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Oh ! night ! terrible and incomparable night I 

And what ) do our readers believe that the ohronicler ex- 
aggerates ? No, what he writes has actually taken place, if not 
in France, in a city of Italy, where clerical despotism chastises, 
even in darkness, what it believes crimes. What a sonrce of 
reflections ! If the obscurators and impious partisans of ancient 
ideas prevail in Europe, you will see the legitimists of all the 
nations lighting pyres to make an end of the blood of every 
people that pronounces the word Liberty, 

But this night must needs be bitter for many ; this night 
the angel of storms must needs write with letters of fire in the 
dark vault of Heaven, ^ He who taketh the sword shall perish 
by the s^ord." 

The letter written by Hector in the middle of the day, for 
the lady who had asked for the Spanish family, arrived to the 
hands of the Baroness, who knowing by it that her husband had 
been in Paris for the last three days, and suspecting whence 
came the anonymous communication, fell into a fearful dejec- 
tion. She began to feel novelties through all her frame, and 
succeeded in overcoming them to a certain point ; but the na- 
ture of that woman was exhausted of its powers, the spirit made 
it less powerful than it was in reality. The woman had to cede 
to the mother, and sent for Yillanueva. 

A while after the generous Spaniard went out and brought 
back with him Eaffaelle, the nurse who assisted the Duke Point- 
a- Or, His daughters removed to the house of La Baume. 
The confusion that reigned in the house of the poor Spanish 
soldier could not possibly escape the view of the agonized Afri- 
oan, who refused to leave the side of his mistress, although the 
Colonel proposed it to him time after time. 

Almost at the same hour as Hector felt the heat of the 
burning iron on his forehead, when the Baron crowned his dlEso- 
lute life with such cruelty, his wife was suffering in body and 
mind. ' 

On the first floor of the house, on a poor bed, without bed- 
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clothes except the fragments of sheets of the daughters of the 
Spaniard, without other witnesses than Eaffaelle and the old 
waiting-woman, she was weeping, groaning, suffering, in despera- 
tion, and that sumptuous moral flower was going to lose its vir- 
ginal freshness among the brambles that overpowered it. 

On the step of the staircase next the door was Yillanueva 
with his breath in his mouth ; upon the bottom step Achanti- 
Bur^^ in extreme agitation, biting his hands to suffocate his 
groans. The whole house was illumined by a flash of lightning, 
then followed a rebounding peal of thunder, there was blended 
with its echo an ay ! which rent the soul .... then came a 
feeble weeping .... tl^n a little cry. The woman threw off 
her weakness, and assumed the courage of a mother 

All is confusion, all is in perplexity; the place resounds 
with cries ; the Cjplonel knows what has happened .... Achanti- 
Buri hears : " ^le has died unth horror ! ! ! 

The moments indispensable in circumstances so extraordi- 
nary passed, the Spaniard is infuriated, he remembers the 
dream of the vile African, he takes his sword, goes out in search 
of the villain .... He is not there, the door of the court-yard 
is open ; he takes a handful of straw, makes a flambeau, lights 
it, goes out with it in his left hand, with the sword in his right, 
reconnoitres the place ; Eaffaelle follows him weeping, they go 
out of the palisade by a gate leading to the brook, the delin- 
quent must be there, it is too broad for him to leap it, especially 
at night. By the light of the smoking torch of straw, the 
Spaniard discovers a thing hanging convulsively from a willow, 
whose tremulous movements infuse dread .... It is AcharUi^ 
Bur^, who has hanged himself, and is in the last moments of 
desperation. 

Both look at him and draw back, seized with terror .... 



CHAPTEB XIII. 

Befojis the light of day illumines that darkness, all is arranged 
in the house of Yillanueva. He is alone ; but gratitude to his 
protectress^ since the letter of Hector has made him know who 
she is, triples his powers. After leaving all in such order as to 
that disorder was possible, he sets out for the city, and press- 
ingly seeks tQ speak with M. de Yieuz, to whom he has to com- 
municate things of high importance. 

Unhappy noble ! Now you are going to remember what 
you were told in the vaults of the Paraclete — and may Heaven 
stop here ) for your instruction and that of those who imitate 
you in the reekkssness of their base passions ! 

The presence of the generous soldier, his accent of truth, the 
tears which moistened his gray beard, the relation of what had 
occurred, and remorse, united to the prostration of the Baron's 
spirit, made him mechanically follow the unknown man. 

The aurora begins to paint the east in vivid colors, and the 
groups of clouds, pressed one upon the other, take fantastic forms 
whiqh they do not see : they are already in the poor cottage. 

What a contrast ! The poor look at the palaces of the great 
as centres of pleasure, and the great meet in the cabins of the 
former the nobleness which ought to find itself in their sumptu- 
ous and emblazoned dwellings. 

Yillanueva wishes that no one should conjecture what has 
occurred, charges himself with burying in silence persons and 
events ; let all be shipwrecked, says he with the enthusiasm of 
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gratiiiode, lut saye the honor of one who does not deseire to 

see it stained. 

They are already on the spot, but beyond the sobs of the old 
ladies' maid, which issne from the room in which Yillanueva 
slept with AchafUi^Bur^j the reduced habitation woald seem 
rather a vault of the dead than a dwelHng-place of the living. 
The first thing thait strikes npon their senseSi till then drowsy, 
is the corpse of Achanti-Bur^y whose deformity is fearful. It 
is throwii into a comer of the second room ; the thick and livid 
tongue falls to one side of the head ; the jaw-bones being dis- 
ioeated make the mouth enormous ; the haltw that is around 
his neck is stiU tied up ; his eyes springing out are open, and 
have a look which denotes that he was imploring compassion as 
he entered the portico of the unknown world ; the remainder of 
his body is stiff, and the arms are arched as though in tiie atti- 
tude of prayer. . . 

Both remain in suspense seeing such horror I The Baron 
knows that his wife is dead ; but he does not know what can 
have occasioned this suicide. If he were not thinking of her, he 
would have asked ; but his desire, vehement to desperation, is 
to see Octaviaw Yillanueva contemplates him with emotion; 
for he dare not tell him the meaning of that first scene : he feels 
all the weight that is about to press down upon the soul of the 
noble ; but he wishes to shorten moments so fbll of anguish, and 
says: 

— Monsieur, by this staircase. 

— Pass on first .... 

His steps resound in the soul of de Yieuz, Uke those of the 
eriminal ascending the steps of the scaffold, in his heart Now 
Yillanueva is on the last step,and the noble on the first. A dreadful 
giddiness makes him totter, he sees a world of fiery stars, his breast 
is oppressed, he cannot speak, he passes his hand across his cold 
forehead, and in the intimate recesses of his soul seeks strength 
for his body. He draws strength out of weakness ; every step 
costs him a sigh ; he arrives at last on the landicg^lace where, 
is the door of the fatal chamber* A light burns in a corner.. 
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Is her Chapeile ardefUe so kmnble 9 The ahandoned Octavia, the 
beautiful woman, the rich noble of the earth, is in darkness ! 
Baffaelle is near the bed, looking at those who are going to en- 
ter. Yillannera is the first : he lights a tallow candle and ap- 
proaches the poor bed with saddened eyes. The Baron draws 
near with dejected air and. deathlike countenance. He walks 
softly and timidly : RafBaelle oan observe him at leisure. The 
women of her occupation take no account of the dead, they think 
of the living. Apparently she knows the noble Baron, if not by 
name, by sight. The sensible Spaniard touches the shoulder of 
the nuEse, hands her the candle, saying two words in her ear 
with respectful deference, and directs himself to de Yieux, who 
cannot advance. So lacerated is his mind by that which he has 
before his eyes without seeing it. 

— Sir, in such crises as these we must make ourselves supe- 
rior to every thing, .... lean on my arm. But what has hap- 
pened to me .... is too cruel. 

— Yes, Sir, we must make ourselves superior to every 
thing .... 

They took some steps, and were beside the bed. 

The Baroness was covered with a sheet; there was seen 
only the mass formed by her corpse. The noble was pale, like 
the criminal before the body of the victim who died by his 
hands. Baffaelle had the candle in her left hand, and looked 
half curious, half terrified, at the husband of the dead woman. 
Yillanueva drew down the sheet, with the same touch with which 
the mother draws aside the gauze that covers her sleeping child, 
and opened to view, as far as to the waist, the beautiful lady, who 
was caressing the cause of her misfortune in her breast ; her 
eyes were turned up, looking toward Heaven ; a smile as of a 
martyr had remained upon her celestial mouth, while like the 
orange flower was this pure flower presented to the sight, where 
in its centre appears a dark point, which is its fruit. The Baron 
saw nothing whatever : he passed his hands over his eyes ; he 
wept with anguish. Grief dried up his tears, and with sight as- 
tonished and fixed he looked at his wife saying: 



— Octavia ! Octavia I must I see you thus ! Light me I 
light me ! Octam cannot be dead ! ! ! . . . ., 

These words had an accent of conviction so unequalled that 
the Spaniard 4iesitated, and Raffaelle put the light nearer the 
oelestial face of the Baroness. 

In moments like these, the fancy of those interested is 
exalted in an over-inflamed manner, and so it ought not to seem 
tftrange that the Baron believed he saw movement where there 
was only a statue. He seised her hand : it was of marble, then 
he fixed his eyes on what the deceased was hiding within her 
snowy breast .... 

— What do I see I . . . . Sir .... even to this abomina- 
ble humiliation I .... It is a !! i 

The angel of remorse blew in his ears. ^ He who taketh the 
sword, shall perish by the sword." 

This blow overcame the powers of de Vieux, and he fell 
fainting. 

Half an hour after he was descending, leaning on the arm of 
the Spaniard ; on going out by the reception-room he stumbled 
over a mass : it was the lifeless body of Achanti-Bur^^ which 
made him burst into a malediction. On setting foot in the car- 
riage, Yillanueva said in his ear : 

— Sir, the deceased lady made this old soldier and his three 
daughters happy with her generous charity : permit me to pay af- 
ter death the tribute of gratitude, which I could not while living. 
Every thing is in my care : persons and deeds will enter into 
the land of forgetfulness, and you only will know what has been 
suffered by this martyr, as it seems to me, of a vengeance. 

It would be out of place to add that the rich man lavished 
gold to hide his shame, which was well employed, thanks to the 
generous gratitude of the Spanish liberal. Two days afterwards, 
the report was circulating that the Baroness and her servant 
had died, drowned in a canal, through a misfortune worthy of 
being deplored with eternal remembrance; the waiting-maid 
having saved her life, because she remained at the farm-house. 
8» 
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Oaavia. Flore^ Genireuge, born TaUard, and dying de Vieux 
was buried according to her rank, and wept by many of the 
poor, and by her family ; the innocent was separated from the 
arms of its mother even in the sepulchre ; it was destined to 
serve as juice to the lilies by the margin of a brook : worthy 
tomb of the poor little thing ! Achanti-Bttr^ will be agitated in 
corruption till the day of his shame in the cemetery of the South. 

So well does money gild whatever is brought near to it and 
covered with it, that Louisa believed in the misfortune with the 
■same good faiUi as all the rest. 

For five days no one saw the disconsolate husband, he had 
&llen into a kind of alienation, which gave much occasion for 
serious thoughts of his life. Kant and Louisa forgot the past 
to be astoni$bed at the present, and poured out consolations 
with full hands upon the soul of the unhappy noble. All pitied 
him, all were interested for him, all wept over his misadventure : 
he only said, imitating the thief, '^ I receive the just rewards of 
my deeds ; but she, what evil had she done ?" 

One morning he ordered a long letter to be delivered to 
Hector, who still remained in obscurity, and gave orders that 
ihey should permit him to leave at the close of the evening. 

In what other way would this man rid himself of the son ef 
Schmidt? What can he have said to him in the letter? 

The Secretary of the Countess did not return to the house 
of his mistress, he wrote begging permission to retire. It ap- 
peared strange to Louisa, but logical to Kant. Let the son of 
the mysterious man go and involve himself for the present in 
mystery, and let us not abandon the Baron, who rends the aoul^ 
so greatly is he cast down. 

Why have we to hate the unhappy man 1 Are we perchance 
Schmidt or Hector ? Although we were so, does not the calm 
of reason tell us that the repentance of David, of Hezekiah, of 
Magdalene, of Peter, of Augustine was sincere 1 Why have 
we to deny this prerogative to the Baron ? Is not God able to 
raise up from these stones children unto Abitahafa? Who 
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doubts it? Shall we be as intoleraat as the Sectaries of the 
Inquisition, who grant no more time to those who are, aeoording 
to them, unbelieyers, than that most absolutely neoessarj in 
order to light the pile ? Shall we be as cruel as they, giving no 
time for repentance? Shall we be as barbaross as they, forget* 
ting that from great sinners marvellous penitents have sprung ? 
Shall we be as fanatical as those who think to do a thing agree- 
able in the sight of God — ^who abhors victims — sacrificing 
thousands, and shall we immolate on the altar of impiety the 
poor de Yieuz ? Oh 1 no, £Eir from us the intolerance of all 
faiths and parties ; because we seem to see in the features of the 
Baron a change towards the good 1 Oh I yes, the man of vice 
has disappeared, and lets us see only his repentance. 

Every thing that was Octavia's, is an adored relic for him : 
the apartments she occupied, serve him for a temple ; her portrait 
is the saint of his devotion, he entreats it with tears, and if he 
was indifferent or unfaithful in life, in death he is a pattern of 
constancy. 

A week having transpired, Kant obtains an interview with 
him ; Louisa wants to speak to him : between the two they try to 
persuade him to leave Paris ; he resists, stubbornly ; persists in 
dying where she lived, who must needs look upon him with in* 
dulgence from the skies. Kant leaves Louisa beside the Baron, 
to convince him of the plan which they have conceived. They 
are alone. The melancholy Countess thinks of Octavia and 
shrinks : looks at her brother-in-law and determines to be brave. 
He is overwhelmed in a melancholy which may degenerate into 
insanity. Louisa knows that with all his grief he cannot restore 
life to her who has disappeared from the number of those who 
feel, and tries to conserve it to one who so bitterly weeps her 
loss. She has a means : to do good and touch the sensibility 
are resorts not to be resisted by souls of a sensible tettperament : 
and if there is addad curiosity, mystery, ami a secret ever sinea 
the tomb, yet more. The Duke Point-a-Or has intrusted to 
her a girl, of whom she has not been able to think till now. 
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The term is completed which he assigned her, and she must go 
to Beamchafnps, to take charge of her mysterious pupil. She 
succeeded in persuading the dejeeted Baron to accompany her, 
perhaps she can distract him, although it were only with the 
variety of objecla Besides, Kant has pointed out to him that 
that girl is involved in mysteries, she must be the daughter of 
the deceased, from the love the noble bore her ; although this 
idea is manifestly refuted by the papers which are in the hands 
of Louisa; this and other things are carefully considered by 
Kant. Finally she determined to take the Baron with her ; 
because she knows by her own experience, that that which is 
enveloped in obscurity, distracts from the fixedness which 
dominates us, and makes the mind wander in spacious regions. 

She is not ignorant that de Yieux has sympathies for her, 
too well she knew it years back, but sheltered under the segis of 
the new name she bears, she defies reminiscences, and employs all 
her amiability in deciding him to go with them. Woman ib so 
compassionate, that if she sees grief she forgets the resentment 
she has against him who exasperated her heart. 

At length this woman, who believed with the*faith. of the 
innocent the death of her unhappy sister, springing perhaps 
from her imprudence in writing to her, and the desperation of 
the converted noble, sought to repair, as much as might be in 
her power, the wrong she had not done, and employed talent, 
graces, persuasion, her ascendency, tears, reflections, and enthu- 
siasm to convince the Baron that he should accompany her to 
Beatickamps. She succeeded and they separated, having agreed 
that in three days after they should set out. 

In this interval the arrival of the Baron became known 
in other parts through his servants, as well as the catastrophe 
of the Baroness, interpreted in thousands of ways, and his proxi- 
mate departure from Paris. It was the evenii^ before setting 
out : at 5 o'clock a man presented himself, es a dependent of a 
House of Messageries, with a box, directed to M. de Vieux. 
'He wa9 in his room, tearing fip papers, burning books, among 
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others tke ahominabh Album, and unburdening his conscience, 
so to speak, from the weight which was crashing it, redoding to 
ashes volumes and objects of melancholy liiemory, when Ernest 
entered, bearing the box mentioned. 

The noble looked at it, and looked at it again ; and the thing 
seemed strange to him, seeing that, no letter, no note, no idea 
had been given by the porter as to the plaeit from whence it 
came. Cariosity is stronger in men when they suffer than 
when they enjoy : this is logical ; because pleasure fills the soul, 
and sorrow leaves it void. He took it, he thought a little : it 
was of mahogany, and was hermetically sealed. He touclied 
several times a kind of spring there was in the hinder part ; 
but he could not guess at the way to open it. He did so much 
that on giving it a blow with his fist on the lid, ther spring 
stnrted, and the box was open. Many papers served as wrap- 
pers to what it inclosed ; he drew them out with circumspec- 
tion, 'since he cherished a suspicion of a treachery ; and when he 
had half emptied it, there appeared a sort of ball wrapped in a 
black clotl^ He dreaded to touch the thing, mora from appre- 
hension than from fear. With the points of his fingers he drew 
aside the cloth, and fbund a little note ; he took it, he read it, it 
said thus : 

One who knows yon sends you a proof of his memory ; twenty-two 
years ago there was dedicated to you that which is wrapped in this baize. 

Terror, doubt, anxiety, seized de Vieux ; although with re- 
serve, he unwrapped the mysterious present It was a skull. 

He drew back his head appeared again over the box ; 

and on a label of paper stuck upon the forehead of the skull he 
read : 

VfILHELMINA,TTcmr of thk wickidnkss of ihb BAEON PE VIEUX: 
" He who ieiketh the stoordf shall die by the eword," 

This unhappy man dropped upon a sofa. How weak is vice I 
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Why dost thou lose courage so spon ? We will answer for him, 
now that he has remained without a word, in sight of the melan- 
choly remains of his vioe. The Baron trusts in his powers as 
a man of the world, and does not think about there being a 
God. Religion is an etotio word in his dictionary. Oh I if he 
had it, these same afflictions would be steps enabling him to 
ascend to the hmght in which the AU-powerful gathers those 
who suffer reverses or chastisements. Let the feeble mortal 
undeceive himself; faith in the God of the afflicted makes heroes, 
forgetfulness of Him renegadoes — ^fragile vessels, which any 
thing that strikes against them dashes to pieces. 

But let us leave reflections alone, and follow his actions. 

The blow is heavy, his diminished heart cannot overcome 
it : and the sight of that walnut-colored cranium, and the name 
it bears, and the motto, have plunged him into a fearful 
lethargy. 

Whence comes this terrible reminder? Who can have 
conserved such hatred, during so many years % The name of 
•the Secretary of his sister-in-law followed in the wake of these 
questions, like thunder after the lightning ; but it disappears 
with the same celerity as those meteors, leaving only the echo. 
This youth is very young to be capable of vengeance so black. 
At last the dawn of the following day arises, and the mysterious 
box sets out with him and his relations for the solitary ch&teau 
of Beauchamps. 

Let us come and see what happened in the house of the 
Spaniard after having fulfilled, what gratitude dictated towards 
Octavia. We will take the path that leads to the Green Villa : 
before arriving, the cottage of la Baume is jpresented to our 
view : it has been uninhabited since the day of Hector's liberty. 
Anxiety makes us precipitate our pace, and at the end of a 
.quarter of an hour we find ourselves face to* face with Yilla- 
nueva, who is talking with the youth Schmidt, under the wil- 
lows where Octavia was the evening before seeking hospitality 
from the Spaniard. The lattei* seems to be in tears, his com- 
panion is extremely pale. 
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•— Ah 1 well ! Monsieur, although you received the news 
that that lady was your protectress, I should only half fulfil 
my duty towards him who has shown himself so worthy of that 
protection, if I did not hand to him these two notes, making to- 
gether 3000 franes, a donation she made seven months ago, with 
the condition that they should be given as the pay of the work 
of the young ladies, your daughters. 

— Oh i noble lady ! most noble and worthy of being wept 
for ! Sir, my daughters have lost the angel whom, without- 
doubt, their mother prayed Q-od to place in the earth. It }0 a 
great loss. Oh ! sublime lady, if I had been able at leaai to 
give thee thanks when 

— - Sir, the Baroness died by the haads of this monster, who 
now pretends to weep for her. 

— So I have heard. 

— You do not know what he is ; but .... 

Hector raised his right hand in token of menace and looked 
iip to Heaven. 

— I have known something ; a good woman of the neigh* 
borhood has told me terrible things ; it seems she knew hi|n by 
sight many years ago. 

— Sir, undeceive yourself, these nobles are the scourge of 
the human race. 

— Not all, Sir, not all 

— But the greater part, yea 

— The lady was noble .... 
Hector dropped his head. 

— So . then— continued the Colonel — the family of Mete 
Baume has left her cottage 7 

— Yes, Sir, they live in Paris. They ulso were succored 
by the generosity of the unhappy lady; but they are not so 
abandoned, beoaujie the GouutesS) Mistress of the Grcm Vilia, 
protects them .... Besides, as they are lone women and old, 
except the sick girl Martha, they have thought they could live 
more safely in the city. 
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— We have felt it much, because Mad'Ue Martha was a mo- 
ther to my daughters. 

— Monsieur Villanueva, I believe that Martha, although she 
is far away from you, is ever a kind friend. I have known her a 
long time, and can assure you she has a very noble heart. 

— I have believed so from the first day I knew her. 

— Excuse me, the night is advancing, and I must return to 
the city ; my principal object in coming to seek you was to place 
in your hands this money, which according to the will of the un- 
fortunate lady is yours ; accept it and pray for her eternal hap- 
piness. 

The Spaniard hesitated awhile about receiving the notes ; 
but'^nally he took them, wetting them with his tears, and the 
two took leave of each other, each being much moved at what 
the other had said respecting the misfortune of Octavia. 

Hector admired the delicacy of the Spanish progresista, who 
said nothing to him about the true cause of the death of the 
Baroness, which he knew through Martha, to whom this confi- 
dence had been made by Kaffaelle. 

In all these days the daughter of Bonhomme had not been 
unemployed : the revelation Hector made to her of the danger 
he was in of being marked, and perhaps killed, by the noble, 
united to other things that she only knew, by the mouth of the 
nurse, enkindled the devouring fire of vengeance which she had 
fed, amongst its ashes for so long a time, within her breast. 

It is reasonable we should say that th^ young woman hid 
from the son of Schmidt her relations with Monsieur Joseph, 
and although even then she was ignorant that the physician of 
the Paraclete lived, that it was the effect of her friendship with 
the porter, M. Joseph, that the Baron received the box contain- 
ing the head of Wilhelmina. 

There were preparing in a corner of the horizon of the Ba- 
ron's life, clouds so black, and charged with elements so de- 
structive, that it would have been better for him not to have been 
born, if he must needs see bimself made the sport of the mighty 
tempest frowning and unchained which threatened him. 
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Schmidt, Jos6, Martha, Raffaelle, Hector, and Milleyeux 
knew that de Yieux was not in Paris, and some were ignorant 
of the plans of the others, at least Martha, Schmidt and his son, 
were very ignorant of what each one of them on his or her part 
intended dmg. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The night after the joarnej of the Baron to Beauchamps most 
have been tremendously august for others. 

How many times does not the thinker long to see the night ! 
This dream which nature has conceded to the universe, to re- 
pose from its toils and agitation, is matter for profound reflec- 
tions. Man, who dearly loves to thwart the laws of Providence, 
with what agitation does he not act while all is reposing ! Then 
he believes he commits crime with impunity ; then he believes 
he does good without witnesses ; then he judges, wrapped in the 
mantle of night, he can concentrate all his power, and surprise 
the men who on waking will know there has been some one who 
has not slept. 

In these moments of the holy delirium of the thinkers, how 
many times have we not all longed to be birds, in order to cleave 
space 1 how many times to be men, yet not encumbered with the 
body 1 how many times to be angels, but to feel as mortals ! 
bow many more that the world were of crystal, and that the fire 
of its centre illumined with reddish light the transparent ball 
which rolls ceaselessly through space ! We rise and see that dur- 
iog the night the political order of a nation has tumbled to pieces, 
and that its men most eminent in all branches of knowledge or 
power have been thrust into the darkness of a prison ; we rise 
and hear the cry of those who have lost their best friends, or pa- 
rents, or spouses, or children ; we rise and see the ground black- 
ened, the ravages of a conflagration ; we rise and see the earth cov- 
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ered with branches, leaves, and trnnks^ — trains of thd sontliwest 
hurricane ; we rise and see the rich become poor, Tictim of the 
nocturnal thief, or of fate ; ire rise and see the roses which shone 
upon the cheek of a virgin, faded ; we rise and see the desola- 
tion of a hundred families, caused by gaming in one night ; we 
rise and see the youth prostrated in his bed, from having been 
at night where he would have been ashamed to set his feet by 
day ; we rise and see the crest of the mountains smoking ; we 
see the remains of vessels anfd corpses floating towards the 
shore : and we see ruins physical and moral. It is by night 
that governments assemble to prepare chains and death for the 
governed; it is by night that the people arise and run fu- 
riously, destroying all they find before them, good or bad, in 
the fashion of impetuous rivers, whose foaming surges pardon 
nothing ; it is by night that the world increases in size, and 
diminished in value. Marvellous is that which is covered by 
this black mantle of night. 

Hector had just taken leave of Milleyeux ; he had made 
him interesting revelations relative to persons who made his 
soul unquiet, when on returning to his new dwelling — ^let it be 
noted in passing that he did not live with Martha — ^he found 
the following note, in a handwriting that was unknown to 
him: 

If you estimate at any thing the life of one who has loved you without 
interruption, you will come to-morrow at one o'clock at night to the cemetery 
of Vaugirard. There you will know things precious as life, terrible as death. 
This day, 27th. 

Onb who loves Toir. 

Portentous was the impression made on tke youth by the 
reading of this letter : the place was terrible for him ; its con- 
tents pregnant with emotion ; the petition strange ; the object 
extraordinary. A person who had loved him without interrup- 
tion ! That could be no other than Bosamunda. He waited 
for the night following, as our readers may comprehend. 
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It arrived, for every thing has an end in this world, and the 
youth, in prey to a thousand contradictory ideas, directed his 
steps to the spot in which more than two years before a fearful 
scene had made him shudder. 

If men would look at the harmony, the concert, the order 
and beauty of the skies, they would never lose the tranquillity 
of their souls. A summer night, when the stars are bubbling 
up, and the peaceful melancholy light of the moon makes the 
earth visible in so picturesque a mode, is the time most suitable 
for making peace with one's conscience. The presence of God 
is so clear in these moments, that it is with difficulty we can 
conceive that any one denies him, whether a savage in the 
desert, or a civilized man in the city. That which served as 
the theatre to the scenes at which we are going to be present, 
was beautiful beyond all expression. Now had ceased the 
voices of men, now was the confused noise of the Great City like 
the restless murmuring of a cataract beginning to diminish ; now 
was the luminous reflection of the innumerable lights of Paris 
beginning to turn pale, and its reddish awning, giving way from 
on high in showers of dust, was forming an atmosphere of fire ; 
now was heard the inharmonious notes of the cock in the en- 
virons ; now had ceased the barkings of the dogs, so fast asleep 
was all in the country ; now the bird of night deployed its 
wings with freedom in the darkness ; now could be distinguished 
the whispering of the humble brook and the shaking of the 
leaves ; now was the ox lying down, ruminating with dejected 
eyes ; now was all creation, except a good part of mankind, rest- 
ing in the arms of night, while Hector, disguised as a Parisian 
auvrier, was going the rounds of the Field of Equality — of the 
cemetery of the poor. The same low and crumbling wall which 
gave him access the first time, on this also admitted him to that 
peopled, and silent, precinct. 

The moon with waves of light silvered the bowers of lugu- 
brious cypress, which bear no flowers, to denote that in the 
mansion of the dead, even the innocent pleasures of the earth 
have been forgotten, and delineated their shadows and those of 
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the other trees, the plants and the tombs on the earth, forming 
capricious figures which recalled the fantastic ideas of men 
while they lived, and infused respect. Having got over the wall, 
the youth Schmidt directed himself to the weeping willow, at 
the foot whereof were reposing the ashes of his mother, whom 
in the intimate recesses of his heart he had so long wept with 
filial grief The blow he struek upon the ground in falling 
made a deep sound, which repeated its accusing echo through 
all the inclosure. Leaning against the trunk of the aged tree, 
he waited, and during his expectancy he thought of a hundred 
things, each one of them capable of annihilating any other spirit 
than his own. His gigantic imagination created beings where 
all is nothing : he seemed to see his mother rising from her 
grave and begging hjm to suspend his vengeance ; because far 
away from the earth there is a Judge who inflicts it upon all 
that men may do thereon ; but the religious sentiment was 
mute in the soul of Hector ; his father killed this organ in its 
beginnings, and though afterwards he repented, it was too late. 
Suddenly he heard something moving very near him, he re- 
doubled his attention, a disagreeable chill passed over his body, 
he remained motionless with anxiety. 

By the avenue of trees in front, he saw coming towards him 
a figure of tall stature, with firm step .... What horror I He 
went with ideas of finding the enchanting Rosamunda, and in- 
stead of her he had before his eyes a man, or a phantasm. His 
knees trembled in spite of himself, the body approached with 
majestic or undecided pace, for he marked his steps walking 
slowly ; now he traversed the centre avenues, the moon re- 
vealed to him a man, now he is mingled with the cypresses, now 
appears again, he is involved again in shadows, now the earth 
trembles at the stroke of his footstep .... 

— Hector ! Hector ! . . . . 

This voice, with agitated and hoarse accent, did not seem to 
be of a living being ; it would have been horrible in any other 
place, in a cemetery it was sublime. 

— Hector ! . . . . Hector ! . . . . 
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The stir-ezcitatioQ made a favorable crisis in the mind of Mm 
who was called by his name, and he replied : 

— Forward, whoever you may be, I am in the shadow of the 
weeping willow. 

The mysterious personage hastened his pace, and found 
himself very near the young man. The latter said : 

— Whoever you may be, do not approach any nearer, if you 
stir I shall scorch you. 

-^- 1 am Pierre Schmidt, I am your father ^ • •. • 

— My father ! . . . . 

The moon at this moment opened itself a way between the 
branchy chevelure of the willow, and revealed the two, who 
formed an interesting group. Hector was hiding bis head in 
the breast of him whom he had just recognized by his voice, 
and the ancient had his eyes turned to heaven, his hands upon 
the shoulders of his son, and tears rolled down his white beard, 
shining in the placid light of the solitary planet. 

As soon as emotion permitted him, with trembling and 
deadened voice, the ancient said to the youth : 

— Son, son of my bowels, although you have not known till 
now who was your father, here we are free from men. Heaven 
serves us as the temple for this confession, God for Judge, you, 
she who lies at our feet, and my conscience, for witnesses ; your 
father is the criminal. .... 

— E&iher of my soul, beloved father, she forgave you with- 
out my knowing your name from her mouth, and I have loved 
you as one loves a father who judges himself lost, without hav- 
ing known who you were while she lived. My father, do not 
speak, do not say any more. My mother hears us. 

— Son of my heart, from this moment I get a glimpse of a 
tranquil death. Only is. there wanting to me ... . 

— Kosamunda, father mine, Kosamunda ! 
Silence reigned. Awhile after : 

— My Hector, consolation of my old age, let us leave this 
place : swear not to separate yourself from me, until you bring 
me beside this generous victim of my wandering. 
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— I swear it. 

Hector advanced, bent one knee upon the ground wluoh in- 
olosed the ashes of his mother, and repeated with firm voice, 
holding his father's hand: 

— I swear it. Mother, mother of a luckless one, now happy, 
, from the depths of Eternity pardon my father, and protect us 

from this moment, that you may receive us at the entrance into 
the tomb« 

— Regina, Kegina — added the tearful ancient, on his knees 
— ^pardon me, pardon me. I am worthy of compassion; God 
has avenged thee : almost at the same time as I made thee un- 
happy others made me joyless, and the angel of justice wrote 
upon my destinies " he who taketh the sword shall perish by 
the sword." Does it not seem to you that I have purged a mo- 
ment of aBerration 1 Look at your son, look at my son .... 

As l^ough by enchantment there arose from behind them a 
man with a twisted neck and tottering gait : it was Jos£ Feliu, 
who, with his finger on his mouth, whispering Hush ! Hush I said 
to them: 

— Away! at this instant there are people coming on the 
opposite side. 

Each one of them took a handful of earth from that which 
covered Kegina, and lost himself in the obscurity. 

A moment after their voices are heard along ihe road through 
the viUe in the direction of Paris. 



# 
« 



CHAPTER XV. 

The union of father and son is going to give opportunity for 
extraordinary events ; but for all that we have not to cast the 
Baron into oblivion. He went away as we have seen, with Louisa 
and Kant for Beauchamps. During the two days* journey that 
the solitary and magnificent ch&teau of the Dukes Point-a-Or 
was distant, de Yieuz found himself most dejected, to such a 
degree that no affectionate attentions on the part of his travel- 
ling companions, nor the variety of objects, nor expectation of 
what he was going to witness, nor any thing whatever that could 
be imagined, was able to draw him out of the kind of lethargy 
into which he was sunk. 

They arrived towards the close of the evening, and as the 
announcement of their visit had preceded them, every thing was 
found prepared for the reception of the new masters, who since 
the decease of the Duke had contented themselves with ratify- 
ing all the orders he had given in his lifetime. 

The existence of the castle of Beauchamps dated back to 
the beginning of the eleventh century, so that its construction 
had the features of the middle age ; its sadness, its bridges, its 
posterns, its courts, its turrets, its towers, its watchtowers, its 
minarets, its covered way, its trophies in the interior, which de- 
stroyed by the revolution of '93 had only the defect of anachron- 
ism, since they had been restored when the house of Bourbon 
entered again to rule the destinies of France. So that without 
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nmning any risk, any one may assure himself that those sad 
apartments haye not been trodden for twenty years or more : 
they removed one who visited them to remote epochs conserving 
all the illusions. 

The entrance was a large granite portico prolonged in a 
half-arch, broad at the mouth and narrow at the end, which 
communicated with what in that time was called the ^^ place 
d^armes^^ and now simply the court. The huinid* walls were 
hung with heads and horns of deer, the skins of wolves and of 
foxes, with heads of wild boars, and the pavement of the court 
had been so little trodden that it was full of grass. The per- 
sons who had charge of that monument of ancient times were 
few and old, and with the sight of the objects around them had 
acquired their antique appearance. Towards the eastern quar- 
ter of the edifice there appeared a range of buildings which 
looked among the rest like a child in the house of its grand- 
fathers. Beneath that elegant wing of the edifice there were 
stretched very large gardens, whose slopes adorned with statues, 
fountains, and beautiful flowers, enlivened the solemn sadness 
of the whole. Being summer, the gardens, as well as the out- 
side of the chateau, formed a grove of verdure which the rays 
of the dog-day sun could with difficxdty penetrate. 

When the carriage entered, thundering in the long silent 
vaults, there was a revolution, so to speak, in the chSiteau ; the 
echo repeated joyfully the blows of the iron-shod horses, whose 
neighings adorned their necks with thunders^ and the voices of 
the servants were as on a festal day. 

Below the pavilion in the centre, between the round towers 
of the sides, a palisade of gilded iron inclosed the delicious gar- 
den. At these hours of melancholy mildness, there was pacing 
the perfumed walks a maiden of captivating presence. Her 
stature of more than middle height, her ethereal waist, her ma- 
jestic gait, the simplicity of her dress, her fair head flowing with 
ringlets, an air eminently distinguished, were sufficient attrac- 
tions to call the attention of any one whomsoever, however dis- 
9 
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tracted he might be. While this clamor was being heard, she, 
with her back turned to the court, was interweaving jessamines 
and forming a belt, which, as soon as she had finished it, she 
bound around her wanton waist. Then she penetrated into the 
thickest of all the plants and disappeared. 

The recently arrived Seigneurs had no time to see her ; but 
Ernest, the valet of the Baron, obtained a glimpse of the white 
dress of the beautiful virgin, between whose chiselled fingers 
flowers were fading, just as no doubt those who were ascending 
the staircase had made the flower of her own youth wither in 
that retreat. Ernest began to make many reflections upon the 
mysterious maiden ; but his curiosity was silenced at the thought 
that his master would very soon have to know that which he was 
so anxious to be acquainted with. 

The guests have already rested sufficiently for Louisa to 
undertake the arduous task of making herself known to the 
beauty recommended to her by the Duke Point4-Or as his own 
daughter. She wrote a little note, and delivering it t4> an old 
lady with a very bulky cap, said to her : 

— Deliver this note to my ward asnd wait for an answer. 

But few minutes transpired before she of the enormous cap 
returned to the presence of the Countess Tallard-Kant, bearer 
of another note : the noble opened it and read : 

Madahx, 

The sweet name of friend with which you tugn yonnel^ and that of 
ward with which you honor me, are too sigmficative for my hearty for that 
not to be a glorious moment in which I can know why for three years I 
have been deprived of the faculty of speech. Come, Madcune, for your 
presence may be a balm to my torments. What may not a captive maiden 
hope for from her liberator I Madame^ until I can clasp you in my arm% 

Tour anxious fHend, ^ 

KOBAMirNDA. 

Louisa had sometimes heard this name from the mouth of 
Martha and Hector ; but not even when she read it written in 
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tlie codicil and instrnctions of the Duke did it make an impres* 
sion upon her soul except superficially ; but now, without know- 
ing how to account for it, she remembered the maiden of the 
Green Vilia, and saw an abyss beside the tomb of her noble 
cousin. Curiosity finished the work begun by memory. 

She went out to meet the Count and Baron, she prepared 
their minds for the reception of the protigie of the Duke, and 
accompanied by the same maid who served her as the interpre- 
ter of her sentiments, she directed herself to the apartments of 
the beautiful Unknown. . . • 

During this time Bosamunda was half reclining on one side 
at a small table, her cheek resting in her right hand, and pulling 
to pieces with her left the flowers which she had thrown upon it 
on ascending from the garden. The lamp which illumined the 
room shed an opaque light, resembling that of the moon, which 
lavished upon the charming creature all the afirial enchantments 
communicated by the light of the planet. She had lost in three 
years nothing of her beauty : her countenance did not respire 
that joy which is daughter of childhood ; but in exchange the sad- 
ness which bathed her features made her more interesting, re- 
vealed the woman of ardent passions, manifested the Weariness 
of that powerful soul, which longed for the free air, like the 
Queen of birds, when she finds herself unchained. Her super- 
aristocratic paleness made her seem a model of the school of the 
age of Leo X. 

Let it be said by way of digression : color in the counte- 
nance of a woman is like paint on marbles, which deceives at a 
distance, but on approaching nearer loses all its illusions, and no 
more is seen than dead stone, and the false imitator of nature 
has performed the reverse of a miracle, that is to say he has 
deceived in order to cause disgust, because we discover death 
where we thought we found life : on the contrary the paleness of 
the countenance, marbling the exterior, surprises with marvel- 
lous effect, when we see life issuing in torrents from the eyes 
and the actions. Color announces a sanguineo-phlegmatic con« 
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Btitution without force ; its absence respires baming fire, which 
the whiter it is, the greater is its intensity. 

The anxiety with which she is waiting for the visit is manifest 
if we observe how her slightly rising breast heaves, and how dis- 
tracted are her actions. She will not wait long. In fact two 
little knocks on the door of the front room announce to her, that 
she who calls herself her friend, has arrived. 

As soon as both see each other, the noble is struck with 
amazement as though she were dreaming, Bosamunda exclaims : 

— Madame ! .... is it you ? . . . and Hector ? . . . . — ^then 
bathed in blsshes she dropped her countenance and was moved. 

— Is it you, my daughter, is it you? what a pleasure ! 
Louisa advanced, and taking the hand of the sympathetic 

sister of him who, till a few days back, had been her Secretary, 
said with the amiability of an angel : 

— Let us sit down, Mademoiselle ; let us sit down : I have 
to reveal to you things of high importance. 

Beside the little table, where some minutes before the girl 
had been playing with the jessamines, they sat down, without 
the Countess letting go the beautiful hand, which she felt tremu- 
lously moving within hers. 

— Mademoiselle, after our exclamations it is impossible that 
I should take the representation of a character which would at 
each step want fidelity to our mutual surprise. You are igno- 
rant how I find myself here, and I, although I know part of 
your adventures, am also ignorant of the manner of your seclu- 
sion in this solitary place. 

— Madame, for me it is a mystery, I was surprised in the 
middle of a road by soulless people : . . . . half an hour after 
falling into their terrible hands I know — ^as though in dreams — 
that I passed into the power of others, and I awoke here, where 
I have lived for three years upon hopes. The person who has 
taken me under her protection — ^who, according to appearances, 
is a lady — has captivated my heart with her goodnesses, although 
she has rent it with her mysterious silence and strange precau- 
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tions. I have borne this exile out of gratitude to him who 
liberated me from the hands of the assassins, and at the same 
time by the hope of seeing myself free at the end of the three 
years — a promise which has been often repeated to me, and 
which I am believing I shall see fulfilled this very day ; because 

if not if not, I will go out with you at this instant 

I do not know how to explain what has happened to me ; my 
soul is capable of much, Madame, but it has been as it were in 
a lethargy since I left .... my poor companions, and .... I 
have written many times to Paris, but I have not yet received 
any answer. The professors and those who surround me are 
statues, except in the fulfilment of their duty. Madame, for 
what reason am I in this prison 1 Who has been able to de- 
prive me of the liberty of having tidings even of him whom I 
love so .... 

— I will tell you all; but know that from this moment 
you are free, with the condition that you are under my tutelage, 
by the testamentary disposition of the Duke Point-k-Or, your 
deceased protector. 

— What ? Madame ! I have been protected by a l)uke? .... 

— And treated as his daughter : this is his will, you will 
read it hereafter. 

Kosamunda raised her enchanting eyes to heaven, pressed 
with both hands her delicious bosom, and wept. Louisa be- 
lieved she wept at feeling herself alone in the world, and said 
to her : 

— Do not distress yourself, Mademoiselle, for if you lost a 
father in the Duke, you have found a mother in me. 

— Thanks, Madame, thanks from my heart, but I weep for 
my shame. I have known neither father nor mother : and 
to be the mysterious ward of a nobleman is humiliating: I 
should prefer being the obscure daughter of a poor plebeian ; 
but to be able to say, " This is my father, this my mother." 

The words of Bosamunda overwhelmed Louisa, her bitter 
sublimity belittled her heart for a moment, and she saw that 
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she had to deal with a head perhaps superior to her powers ; 
nevertheless, woman is happy in expedients, and she issued from 
the embarrassment, answering : 

— Mademoiselle, as it seems the Duke loved you without 
having seen you, perhaps I must claim all the fault of it, be- 
cause I saw you at the Chreen, Villa ; then let all the responsi- 
bility fall back on me. 

— Can it be possible ? 

— Bead and hear. 

Louisa took advantage of the conjuncture furnished her by 
the surprise of Rosamunda. and said to her what our readers 
already know she had agreed with Point-a-Or, and made her 
read the codicil. 

Noble did all that she had heard and had before her eyes 
seem to the delicate penetration of the beautiful adoptive 
daughter of Schmidt j but an idea crossed her mind, and. she 
exclaimed : 

— And who liberated me from the hands of those monsters 
who had dragged me from the arms of Martha ? 

— I cannot answer but by conjectures : it must have been 
the Duko, to whom I had spoken of you. 

— And where is Hector ? 

Color overspread her countenance. 

— M. Hector has lived more than two years in my house, 
ignorant of all that has happened. 

— And now ? 

— Now .... now he has left ; because your presence in 
it made it an inconvenience for the moment for him to remain 
beside me. 

— But, Madame, Hector is not my brother .... 

Tet once more Bosamunda blushed. Louisa caught a 
glimpse of a dangerous future. 

— I have said, Madame, that Hector is not my brother ; 
although we may use that sweet name, because from tender in- 
fancy we have lived together, loving each other as such, under 
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the direction of a man, who only being our master, acted to- 
wards us until his death as an affectionate father. 

— Very good, Mademoiselle, very good : now, for the mo- 
ment, wo mast think that you are my pupil, that you must go 
from hence, that I have to present you at my house ac(iording 
to your rank, that I have to make you known to the Count, my 
spouse, and then with calmness, with prudence, with time, we 
will think of the rest. Take your repose, felicity smiles upon 
your future : I am decided to do for you all that the Buke 
eould have done and more. 

The blondine of the Paraclete squeezed the hand of the 
noble-souled lady with effusion of gratitude, and replied : 

— I only wish, Madape, to ask one favor. 

— What is it, my beautifal daughter % 

— That you permit me to remain here until I am accus- 
tomed to being free, to being your .... ward. 

— But, beautiful . Kosamunda, you know that habit begets 
affection, and far from me, you would ever speak to me with 
coldness : we should not become accustomed to being friends. 

— Not so, Madame, not so : being near you at present, your 
presence would cut short the flight of my affection : knowing 
that you loved me from afar would increase my anxiety to show 
you my gratitude, and I should prepare myself, adoptive 
daughter of an obscure sage, for the brilliancy of the nobility of 
my second mother of adoption. 

— Well ! come, what is to be done now is that you should 
accompany me into the drawing-room, where we are expected 
by the Count, who knows all our mutual relations as well as 
you do yourself 

Bosamunda was Undecided; but she gave way, calcu- 
lating that by amiable docility she would obtain permission to 
remain in the castle, enjoying liberty, and this would enable 
her to obtain information of the companion of her infancy be- 
fore being re-united to the noble lady. On descending the 
staircase she felt a shudder, a revulsion of the heart, a marked 
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aversion, although without reason, to presenting herself to the 
spouse of her protectress. Before arriving, the Oountess said 

to her: 

— I shall also have the pleasure of presenting you to my 
brother-in-law. 

These words made the hair stand on end upon the chiselled 
arms of the virgin of the Paraclete. 

While Louisa and \^t j^rotigee were talking, Kant and the 
Baron were in the large hall of the castle, the first pointing out 
to the second the beauty of the sculpture which adorned that 
immense apartment. In fact, it is worth while to dwell upon 
the laborious but useless work of our ancestors, particularly in 
prV)ductions of the chisel. The walls of the saloon were clothed 
in black walnut, forming all around triangular canopies. The 
backs of the seats were ckefs d'ceuvre of bas-relief; wherein the 
little artistic taste and the ignorance of that barbarous age 
made a prodigious contrast with the ability displayed by the 
executor. If in times past Michael Angelo has clothed his 
wonderful Moses — as is observed by Montesquieu, and any one 
who goes to Home can see it — ^with a short waistcoat, a dress 
so unsuitable and foreign to the oriental style ; if Raphael 
paints all his Madonnds as peasant maidens ; if Shakspere 
makes the personages of one of his dramas suffer shipwreck on 
the coasts of Bohemia ; if CamoSns makes Bacchus say mass ; 
if Corneille in his tragedy of Clitandre presents to us the be- 
loved one who pierces the eye of her lover with a needle, and 
loses herself in extravagant reasonings on the needle's point ; if 
Kembrandt sets beside the Cross a gentleman dressed d la Po- 
lonaise ; if in an Italian poem the tears of Peter are compared 
to a river, and his sighs to thunder ; if Yalbuena gives Nimrod 
the Tower of Babel for a walking-stick ; if Lope de Vega puts 
moustaches on Saladin whose points are going to tear out his 
eyes ; the carver of the castle of Beauchamps was not behind 
all these : he had absurdities, wants of sense so great that in 
the midst of his sadness the Baron burst out into laughter at 
the observations of Kant. 
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A dragon biting a Pope's neok ; a lot of little angels mount* 
ed on the backs of fishes who were fighting with their teeth for 
the moon ; some men with elephants' trunks smelling the censer 
of Aaron ; a crusader thrashing Balaam's ass with his sword, 
had made the nobles laugh enough ; but continuing their exam* 
ination, there sprung up before their eyes a picture which, after 
a thousand conjectures and interpretations, they judged was the 
chaste Susannah, mounted horseback on the shoulders of one 
of the old sinners, dressed as a Cardinal, from whom she was 
furiously plucking the few hairs which remained on his occiput, 
and they burst out into loud laughter, which would have lasted 
longer if at that moment Louisa had not opened the door, ao* 
companied by her protegee. They took the air of circumspect 
tion which the circumstances demanded, and at the sight of 
that enchanting woman both were overwhelmed, losing the sight 
of their eyes. The 2%edtre des Funarn^les came into the- 
mind of Kant, and he saw more than be wished. De'Yieuz 
cast a retrospective glance which placed him twenty-two years 
back from what he was regarding, and it seemed to him as 
though the skull of the box had taken its flesh again. Such 
was the paralyzation of the two that even the Countess was cut 
short for an instant, involuntarily repenting of having presented 
to them a beauty so perfect. She recovered, and taking the 
hand of the maiden said : 

— I have the pleasure of presenting to my brother-in-law, 

the Baron de Yieux as well as to the Count Kant my 

husband. Mademoiselle Rosamunda my ward. 

Politeness has even the marvellous advantage of withdraw- 
ing us from embarrassments. All made a parade of it on this 
crisis, and as though they were ignorant of every thing, and 
knew enough, they began an innocent but amusing conversation. 
Of the four, two were on thorns ; Kant and Louisa had returned 
to their accustomed calm. The beautiful Chatelaine heard two 
or three times the name " Baron de Vieux," and determined to 
overcome what she felt on seeing a being hateful and hated ; 

0* 
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the noble was weaker than the woman: some minntes after* 
ward he begged them to excuse him, and retired. 

The Count and Countess and the beautiful ward passed an 
hour together, and the latter obtained what she desired, since 
Louisa reflected in those instants that what she had just seen 
was not a good prelude to taking her with her to Paris. 

What ideas will not have assaulted Rosamunda I who could 
have entered her heart ? It is more indispensable to us to fol*^ 
low the steps of de Vieux. 

The disorders of youth, the agitation of his life, and the last 
events had weakened to such a degree the force of his nervous 
system, that the Baron was more superstitious at fifty years 
than a Jesuit newly entered the second probation. At first he 
believed that the devil had taken the form of Wilhelmina, and 
lived in the Castle of Beauchamps, calling himself Bosamunda; 
but this very sur-excitation heated his imagination in such a 
manner, that that fever, almost spiritual, degenerated in a few 
minutes into a fit of formidable lasciviousness — a state into 
which he was involuntarily dragged by his temperament, through 
the want of education and religion, at each respiration. 

He thought of Louisa, of Kant, of what might have hap- 
pened to him if he had remained in Paris, and he determined 
to cheat all of them rather than his capricious and phrenetic 
passion. 

Amid all that occurred to him during the hour that he was 
alone, he never thought that the bewitching and mysterious pro' 
tegee now of his sistei^in-law, and formerly of the Duke, could 
have any relation with Wilhelmina except that marvellous re- 
semblance which was scorching his brains. He discussed a 
thousand means of obtaining the end, the thought of which do- 
minated him for some considerable time, and he resolved to be 
hypocritical The demon of Falsehood took counsel with those 
of Luxury and Blindness, and between the three they darkened 
in such a manner the scarce light of reason which in the noble 
shone through the smoke of his ignorance, that on the, arrival 
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of Kant he could reoeire him with manners of sadness, disgust, 
dejection, and firmness, so natural that the German pitied him 
seeing him suffer such torments. On the Count addressing 
him, the Baron began to sob, which effectively saddened the 
first, and he broke out into this exclamation : 

— I would give the half of my joy, dear friend, I would 
give you even the third of my days, to see you as in years 
back! 

— Dear Kant, for me there exists nothing, nothing. 

— Come, show a little spirit, dear Baron ; imagine that all 
is past thirty years ago ; consider you are yet young, a man of 
your age can count yet twenty years of pleasure ; consider that 
the rational and just enjoyments Heaven has granted us, have 
not yet been tasted by you, whose youth has been turbulent, 
and hope that you will find what I desire, one who will make 
you live in paradise — that is in the bosom of the graces, of 
yirtue, and of love. Why afflict yourself to such excess ? Have 
you not us ? Do you not think we, Louisa as well as myself 
make it our first duty to render you happy % 

— Thanks, generous friend, thanks; but I want to leave 
Paris, I want to go to Italy, to England, to another part of the 
world. Paris is a sepulchre to me. 

— Well, for the present the best thing I can do is to leave 
you alone, for you are not inclined for reflection. Tell me, have 
you not recognized the beautiful protegee of the Duke % 

— No. 

— It is strange. Such are the things of this world ! I re* 
spect the memory of the dead ; I admire now the delicacy of 
Point-d-Or ; but I cannot help confessing to you, that this beau-* 
tiful creature must be daughter of the Duke. 

— What, daughter of Point-a-Or? 

Kant, on hearing this question, congratulated himself on 
having distracted his friend^ and replied : 

— Certainly. From this moment you must know that he 
has left her a rich patrimony : it must be added, that di^ring 
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her residence here, and it is three years, she has never been 
visited by any one, and there is a clause in his last will that 
declares Louisa to be her protectress, and I know £or her part 
that she knew nothing till the death of the Duke : and finally, 
remember that since the death of Vivienne your cousin Point- 
a-Or changed his conduct. 

De Yieux heard amazed ; but believing in his heart what 
was said to him, although his mind would have suggested ob- 
stacles, he replied with interested air and as though remember- 
ing occurrences : 

— Yes, yes, I do ; it is all possible : now I call to mind 
many circumstances of his life, before I went to Germany, and 
above all don't you remember that night in ^hich he preached 
us a moral sermon over Yivienne, whom he said he had seen in 
the Morgue^ and upon the daughter of Bolsena, and he finished, 
full of spite against Bleusang, according to what we could col- 
lect, that : ^' Which of us was assured that the waiting maids 
of our wives and our lackeys were not our own children /" 
And don't you remember that he added : ^' And who guarantees 
me that I do not trample on the fiower to which I gave exist- 
ence ?" 

— Oh ! certainly, it is true : now that you make mention of 
that I remember it perfectly. I will tell you yet more. Ah ! 
yes, yes, yes, there can be no doubt. You must know that the 
Count Bleusang has confessed to me some two years ago, that 
the Duke had in his power a girl more beautiful than had ever 
set foot in Paris : and apparently they were rivals at first. 

— Well : this proves rather that there was repentance oh 
his part ; and the rest that we have said, that the repentance 
was born of the consciousness of being father of the very girl he 
wanted to make his beloved. 

— Oh 1 Baron there are things which seem impossible if 
one does not see them. This for me is clear, and I draw from 
it a morality, the same that the Duke preached to us on that 
memorable night, " Who can assure us that we do not trample 
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in the mire the flower that our own hands have planted ?" And 
this idea is terrible. Fortunatelj Point-a-Or has been able to 
repair, in part, the errors of his youth. Moreover, the girl merits 
it ; she unites to delicious beauty an unequalled nobleness, a 
superior talent^ a marrellous tact, a timplicity that seems rather 
thut of a sage of antiquity than of a woman. 

— It is strange, for her education cannot have been yery 
favorable. 

— Oh ! yes : he spared nothing that she might have the 
most brilliant possible during the time of her reclusion in this 
castle. 

— Do you know, Count, that my cousin here shows that he 
had a generous heart, a sublime soul % 

— Certainly : the errors of his youth are abundantly com- 
pensated by the proceedings of his last moments. 

Ernest entered to see what his master ordered, and the two 
nobles separated to refresh their powers with sleep. 

Sometimes we wonder that the peoples of remote antiquity 
sought in dreams the disentanglement of the future, and we al- 
most doubt those of the Egyptians, those of the East ; but it is 
because we do not stop to consider that wanting religion, they 
could not help having faith in these physical marvels, which 
although known in their effects, and if you will in their causes, 
even yet are unknown in their portentous combination. The 
Baron had a dream which was very much like the delirium 
Schmidt made him experience on the gallows of the Paraclete, 
and he augured from it felicity on waking to find himself in 
Beauchamps. 

Not in vain was the name of Beautiful Country attached 
to the Villa or chateau of the Dukes, for the Baron, Louisa, and 
Kant remained in surprise at the luxuriant vegetation, the 
variety of scenes, the delectable position, and all the enchant- 
ments which surrounded the Edifice. Nothing was wanting to 
that Paradise. The sea was muttering, rolling its waves at a 
short distance, and recalled with its immensity the infinite plea* 
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8ures wbich could be enjoyed in that castle by one who knew 
how to appreciate so much beauty. It seemed nothing strange 
to Louisa that her proUgke should conserve in herself so much 
beauty in the midst of her extreme retirement ; because nature 
smiled in that spot in a marvellous manner. Kant, who had 
studied the great book of this world in its most simple pages, 
was in ecstasy, contemplating that morning almost in its vir- 
ginity, and serene would have been the day if de Yieuz had not 
clouded it by saying he wanted to return to Paris. To the ob- 
jections they proposed to him he replied : 

— Let me go, I want to fulfil a duty, and then I will re- 
turn to your side ; because this morning proves to me what the 
Count says : that felicity is only enjoyed in the country. 

There on the very spot, in the gallery, the journey and a re- 
turn were arranged. Louisa and the Count thought of remain- 
ing many days in the delicious dwelling of the Point-ii-Or ; 
which was yet another motive for the Baron to hasten his re- 
turn. 

On the two nobles retiring from the drawing-room, and the 
Countess directing herself to the apartments of Bosamunda, the 
latter came to meet her with an agitated but angelical air. The 
two ladies, after the salutes of etiquette, descended into the gar- 
den of the Beauty. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MiLLinrEux was for some days seeking Hector vrithout being 
able to accomplish his purpose, and his anxiety reyealed that the 
cause of his inquietude was of great interest. 

The man who from infancy is accustomed to evil, although 
he corrects . himself in appearance, retains always the taste of 
what he was once, and nothwithstanding being moderate in 
judging others, we dare not say that the chief of the JFHaics of 
Paris inspires us with confidence, although he seems converted. 
• It is true that many times we hope against hope, and perhaps 
this is Hector's case with respect to Beynaud. It is nothing 
strange that both should play with each other, but in the incer- 
titude we prefer sympathizing with the son of Schmidt. 

Martha equally thought the absence of Hector strange, 
although in her heart she congratulated herself upon it, since 
she had set on foot a project which would compensate her for 
past pains, chastising the author of her misfortune. 

M. Joseph lived in the room which Schmidt had occupied, 
next Madame Mignanne, and followed his occupation of a por- 
ter. The sentry-box of Madame Felicit6 was still the point of 
re-union of all the servants and girls of the neighborhood. M. 
Joseph stopped in it many a time, and oft in order to be au am- 
rant of a thousand little anecdotes and on dits which served him 
much ; and this night he chanced to be listening to Butterfly, 
who was notifying to the door-keeper the sudden arrival of the 
Baron. 
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— So then he is come back ? 

— Yes, Madame, Ernest says that Monsieur is veij mudi 
cast down, that he does not leave his room, that he weeps, that 
he sighs, does not eat, does not sleep, and is always calling for 
Madame. ^ 

— Before you go any farther, my little darling, let us leave the 
Baron to shed his crocodile tears, and tell me : Have you made 
your peace with Ernest yet ? What have you said to the chas- 
seur ? Zounds ! if I were in your skin, would not I change this 
arrogant youth for such a valet I 

The girl feigned prudery, shuffled about, blushed, and half 
ashamed, half proud, replied : 

— And what could I do ? Poor Ernest has shown me the 
truth. — 

— I don't believe it, Butterfly, I don't believe it : he bas told 
you the same truth that you have confessed to him. Begone, 
begone I Do you think that I have now to cut my first tooth % 
You do right ; girLs like you ought not to lose their youth. 

— Oh ! Madame F^lioite, do not say such things before .... 

— Tush ! tush 1 as though M. Joseph did not know that you 
went with the chasseur to the balls, and that .... Come, come, 
don't be stupid ; do you think that he has not done the same in 
Germany % Go on, then, the crocodile has come back. Be care- 
ful, because he can eat you. 

Butterfly gave a start of joy to hear the door-keeper change 
her conversation, for she was afraid from one moment to another 
of seeing Ernest come in ; and the conversation of Felicity was 
not very adapted to inspire confidence ; wherefore she seized the 
question in its flight, and replied in a low tone : 

— He came back yesterday evening. 

— And where had he been? 

— To a ch&lteau of Madame la Comtesse. 

— And wasn't he pleased % 

— I don't know ; but according to what Ernest fiaya^ his re- 
turn is mysterious. 
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Till then, Jo$^ JFhliu had not opened his lips ; but hardly 
had she done speaking, when he said with much innocence : 

— That is not strange, because what with the death of his 
wife, and his arrival at home, there will be much business to 
arrange. 

— M. Josepn, you seem stupid ; what affairs can he have to 
arrange, if all was done since the death of the other Lord ! Say, 
Butterfly, and was he alone at this chateau ? 

No, Madame, there was the Countess and the German. 

Ah ! provided they were all. Look now what a way to feel 
the death of the other ! Although the deceased had done the 
same, and if not, let the chasseur teU I 

— Don't be wicked, Madame F^licit6. 

— What a little hypocrite you are. Butterfly. And haven't 
you yourself told me that the fair young man, the Secretary 
and she were crying, that the negro had seen her f 

— It is true, but .... 

— You are right ; of the dead speak only good. 
Jose— And if they have never done any ? 

— Why then call them like that gipsy called her husband, 
body of truth, or body of good actions. 

josB — Say, Madame F^licite, what can that mean ? 

— Well, I will tell you. Haven't you a taste for tales ? 

— Very much, Madame F61icit6. 

Then listen. An old gipsy-man died — ^and there's one 
thing plain that a gipsy, and an old man together, are both bad 
things — and among them that accompanied the funeral, his wife 
was distinguished, who, crying to the very skies, said : " Adieu, 
body of truth, good bye, body of truth." She repeated the same 
thing so many times, that a curious bystander asked her why she 
called him so ? '^ Ah, Monsieur, because in all his life he never 
told one ; he bears them all to the other world in his body." 

— Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Madame F61icit6, this tale must 
be Spanish. 
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' — I can't tell who brought it forth ; but one of my old 
lodgers told it me. And returning to the case : the dead who 
have done nothing good, can be called body of good actions, be- 
cause they bear them all to the other world. 

A man hastily entered the doorway, showed his head at the 
little window, and said : 

— Madame F^licit6, is Butterfly here? 

— Oh I M. Ernest, come in. 

— I am in a hurry. 

— I am here. 

— Come, come in. We were telling tales. 
Ernest entered, and with peevish countenance said : 

— You are always amused. How happy women are ! 

Butterfly looked ashamed at the valet, making a fretful ges- 
ture. M. Joseph smiled with the face of an innocent. The lo- 
quacious door-keeper put her arms like the handles of a water- 
jug, and standing on tiptoe replied to him : 

— Look at him, look at him. What is the matter with you 
to-night ? 

— Nothing, Madame Felicity, nothing ; but I am already 
tired of journeys. 

Botterfly — What then ! are you going out again ? 

— To-morrow morning. 

— And where to, my God ? 

— To Beavchamp. 

— And where is that ? 

— In Normandy, near St. Lo. 

— Is it very far off? 

— No ; a matter of a couple of days with easy stages. 

— Gracious Heavens ! the poor girl — said Felicity then — 
she is always in anxiety. 

Butterfly put her hands to her eyes. 

— And shall you be out long ? 

— Who knows, Madame F6licit6 ; as I believe, Monsieur 
wants to stop there, and I should not be surprised if he stopped 
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a long while ; because there is a fair girl there, capable of mak- 
ing him forget the deceased. 

— Hola ! Such a cat is in the bag ? And who is this fair girl 1 

— I don't know, Madame F^licite, it seems a mysterious thing. 
Thf Culy thing I can tell is, that she is so very, very pretty, as 
pretty as her name. 

— And what is her name ? 

— She is called Bosamunda. 

— A very pretty name. 

— So then come. Butterfly, I want to tell you and your mo* 
ther interesting things. 

They said good night, and the two young folks, interlacing 
their arms, went out, leaving the door-keeper crossing herself, 
and M. Joseph pensive. 

Jos^ Feliu was not long in directing himself to one of the 
most retired streets of the Eleventh Ward, wjanere, while he is 
coming, Schmidt and his son have the following dialogue. The 
first says, with the second reclining on his breast : 

— Son, now let us pardon him every thing ; we have all sin- 
ned, let us seek God to pardon us. It has been a great fault on 
my part not to have given development to your religious senti- 
ments. Vengeance, this lurid smoke of the injustice of the hu- 
man heart, and the false glory I have endeavored to obtain, 
made me lose sight of true fame, that of a good Christian ; but 
since once Heaven has been so compassionate towards your 
father, let us pardon ; he suffers mueh ; his innocent wife is a 
victim who implores beside two others for us and for him. Son 
of my heart, your father is exposed at each respiration to die in 
one of his fearful attacks. Would you that he should go in des- 
peration to the other world, or that he should smile on seeing 
the approach of death ? No, no, my Hector ; too much has it 
been literally brought to pass, that " He who taketh the sword 
shall die by the sword." 

— My father, I pardon all, even that he has wished to mark 
me as vile with the burning iron ; but. Eosamunda % Where 
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is the companion of m j infancy % where the daughter of my 
father's adoption? Who better than she and I would close 
these eyes ? Father, I think of you and I am a hero, of her 
and I am a malefactor. No, no, I want to seek for Bosamunda. 

The youth breathed deeply, and made the bosom of hvtsL who 
was caressing him with the enthusiasm of a happy father heave 
again. 

— Listen, my son, listen. From all that you have related 
to me we must forget her ; and doubt not that God will with 
his divine promise in inscrutable ways catise her to unite her- 
self with us, beautiful, innocent, and tutored in the school of 
sufferings. Who would have told you some days ago that you 
would find me, and on meeting me have a father, a preceptor, 
and a £riend ? Who would have told you, when you knew that 
I was carried away down the canal — victim of a just vengeance 
— that this animal, — Schmidt looks at his dog, — some sheaves 
of straw and branches of trees that fell in the water at that mo- 
ment would have given me my life, serving me as a plank of 
salvation in a shipwreck so unexpected % 8on, on beginning to 
struggle with death, dragged along by the current of the waters, 
I promised God to pardon all, since pardoning me He taught 
me my duty. Besides, I have sent him a memorial that, united 
to so many unhappinesses that are falling upon him, will, I am 
certain, convert him into another being. Ah ! no, my son, don't 
despair ; who knows how we shall find her ? Perhaps all that 
you suffer will be for the best ; let us abandon oursel'fvs, then, 
to the arms of a wise Providence ; a hair of our head is not 
moved without His Will. I know, beloved son, I know what a 
passion is, oh ! too well I know it ; but believe me, even this 
devouring desire is to be overcome by throwing ourselves into 
the arms of Him who came to do all things, and by having re- 
course to reflection. Tell me, if she is dead, of what use are 
your desires ? Would you ever be able to animate with your 
fire her cold ashes % Has not time calmed this feverish thirst 
for drinking the pleasure the sight of her afforded you % Your 
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father has loved with the same fire, Hector of m j heart ; your 
father at your age had this lightning-nature which dominates 
you ; he had your eyes, those electric sparks which destroy what 
they look upon ; the flames of that which we call love blinded 
him, he shivered, thinking of the shadow of her he loved, he 
felt running through these veins life and affection ; and now % 
now he is a mass of marble. Time has frozen his blood, reli- 
gion calmed his soul. I have lost every thing I loved but you. 
The youth shook his head ; the ancient knew that it was 
easier to double a bar of iron than the systematic tenacity he 
himself had created in that volcanic head ; but he raised his 
eyes to heaven, wishing, with a sad gesture, to incline the Su- 
preme Being to compassion, and added : 

— You say that you have suspicions that you will succeed 
in finding her : feed hope in your soul, it is the daughter of the 
skies, and never abandon one that proposes a righteous end. Be 
constant in good, believe that God concedes to men what is 
just ; hope and love ; love and you will see how to work 
wonders. 

— Father, I believe, I hope, I love. 

— Then let not your spirit fail. 

At this point Schmidt's dog growled, and Jos6 Feliu pre- 
sented himself We cannot listen to the news of which he is 
the bearer, our mind is imperiously called by a visit made at 
the house of de Y ieux. 

At seven o'clock at night, wrapped in thick veils, two women 
of the people arrive and beg of the porter of the palace of the 
Baron to bo presented to his excellency, because they have to 
communicatb to him things of great importance. Strange does 
the visit of two vulgar women seem to the noble at that hour, 
and remembering the little boz with the skull he fears a 
treachery, for which reason he sends .to ask the names of the 
veiled women. The only reply is, that the older one says she 
is the woman whom M. le Baron knows from the house of the 
Spanish family. This suffices for entrance to be permitted them. 
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As soon as they are introduced to his presence, Baffaelle 

begins thus : 

— M. le Baron, it is more than two years I have been seek- 
ing the opportunity of speaking to your Excellency, to reveal 
to you a secret that depends in part on me, and in part on the 
confession of a deceased person/ Your Excellency remembers 
me without doubt for the woman of that morning in the house 
of Mons. VEspagnol; but I have known M. le Baron for 
twenty-three years. 

— Go on. 

— Tour Excellency will remember that at the time I have 
named there was living in a villa a Crerman lady. 

— You knew .... 

— Monsieur I was the servant, Baffaelle, to whom Monsieur 
one day confided an errand for the old waiting-maid of Madame 
Wilhelmina. 

— Is it you ? • . 

— The same, Monsieur. 

— And what brings you here now ? 

— Monsieur, to go on, I must remain alone with your Ex- 
cellency ; this girl will come in afterwards.^ 

As desired by Baffaelle it was done, and she returned to 
her revelations in this manner : 

— The Q-erman lady had an infant daughter, before the ar- 
rival of her husband, which was deposited in the hands of a 
nurse, a friend of mine. The little angel received from its mother 
the name of Bosamuuda .... 

— Bosamunda I 

— This very name, Monsieur. 

— What then? 

— The German lady disappeared with her husband and 
elder daughter, and since that period till now, her whereabouts 
is unknown ; so that my friend, the nurse, being poor and want- 
ing means, made away with the child eight years after by the 
following chance : 
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— Speak, speak. 

— There presented himself in her house a tall man, of 
strange presence, and proposed to her to take charge of the 
girl, promising to take care of her, to educate her, and to look 
upon her as his own daughter. To. silence the natural feeling 
inspired by that little creatur^^ who had lived with the poor 
woman seyen or eight years, he indemnified her with a certain 
sum, and the beautifal Bosamunda remained in his power, 
which was known only to me and the poor woman until the hour 
of her death, to be the daughter of the Gkrman lady. 

— And where is this girl % 

— By a spedal providence of the Lord I knew almost at the 
same time that your Lordship was in Paris, and that this girl 
lived three years ago with the young woman who has just gone 
outk 

The paternal sentiment dominated in the Baron all consi- 
derations whieh we who are tranquil could invent, and with 
agitated voice he exclaimed : 

— Let this young woman ^ome .in, let her tell me what she 
knows ; let her come in. You have seen things which make 
reserve useless in me. Let h^r come in .... let her come in. 

The noble — ^who this time appears to us sucli in all the force 
of the word — acoompanied his let her comt i9t, let her come in^ 
with a gesture so sad, and eyes brim-full of tears so tendler, that 
it interested Ba&elle eyen to affiectmg her. 

The latter entered, accompanied by the young woman, whose 
veil did not permit her features to be seen. On finding herself 
face to &ce with the noble Lord, the. newly*aTrived drew the 
veil on one side of her bonnet and exposed to view a oounte- 
nance horribly disfigured. Then, with agitated breast, she 
waited the question of the Lord. He, overwhelmed with emo« 
tions so varied, said : 

— Is it you who have lived with Mad'Ue Bosamunda? 

— Yes, Monsieur, for a long time. 

— Where were you? 
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*— In the ruins of the Paraclete. 

— In the ruins of the Paraclete I ! I 

— Yes, Monsieur, I am Martha Bonhomme. 

— You Martha! You the daughter of the good Bon- 
homme ! Poor Martha .... and how have you become so dis- 
figured % 

— In trying to liberate Bosamunda from the hands of as- 
sassins. 

— Have they killed her? Where? When? Have they 
killed Bosamunda 1 Speak, Martha, speak. 

— No, M. le Baron, they stole her from between my arms. 
They stole her, M. le Baron ; they maltreated her, they put her 
to shame. I loved her as my sister ; I saw her seised by a 
Brigand, her clothes torn, I saw her fighting with him : I de- 
fended her, I bit the robbers ; they threw in my face a bottle 
of vitriol and ink, and I fell burnt, hearing her shrill cries and 
the sound of the coach which fled at its utmost speed. 

— How long ago was it, Martha ; how long ago was it ? 

— About .... three .... years. 

The country girl wept. The Baron was so moved that he 
could find nothing to say : Baffaello pitied the poor noble upon 
whom the misfortune fell in a satanic manner. 

Marvellous is the* change we notice in his features : the seal 
of duplicity has taken proportions of sad sincerity, of noble 
repentance, of holy conformity with his fate. Ood, with his 
powerful finger, points him to the abyss, and the demon of the 
passions of the fiesh falls rolling over and over in space into the 
deep caverns of his exile. The Baron, till then without children, 
knew what it was to have them : he felt sentiments the most 
august that adorn the soul of man in this world, the sentiments 
of a Father. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

He who in tho retirement of obscurity is a profound observer of 
the dramft which is daily represented in this world ; he who 
leisurely reads contemporary chronicles, not from mere curiosity, 
but from a desire of improving himself ; one who free from the 
passions which agitate those who seek fame, money and pleasure, 
reflects on the pictures offered at every step by periodicals, in 
cities, in streets, in houses, in the interior of families, will not 
be surprised at the events which take place in our narration. 
His amazement will have for its only object the solution of this 
question. Why do men, taught by so much experience, in- 
structed by such a book, illumined by the G-ospel, chastised with 
such whips, humiliated with so much misfortune, stung by so 
much remorse, hunted by so many images of their crimes — ^why 
do they not correct themselves ? Why do they not see their 
vile nothingness and contrive to ennoble themselves by prao* 
tising the maxims of the divine code ? Why is their education 
in general null, their religion, at the very best, hypocrisy ; their 
wisdom that of the world ? Those who call themselves men of 
talent make a parade of irreligion. They soar into the spheres, 
they examine those worlds, they cleave space, they measure the^ 
weight of the air, they analyze its elements, they soar to the 
tops of the mountains, they launch into the plains, they 8(^ur 
them triumphant, they plough the seas, they plungQ into the 
bowels of the earth, they search its lowest beds, they penetrate 
the abyss, they see wonders which put them into ecstasies, which 
10 
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annihilate them, which confound them, which strike them down ; 
but they forget Him who made these portents with a breath. 
Others dare to find defects in man — and in their pride they 
believe they can correct the works of natuT<e ; deny immortality, 
the spirituality of the soul, want to make it divisible, to touch 
it, to knead it in their own fashion ; and they forget the Creator. 
Many of them pass from the age of pride, arrive at old age, and 
then recognize the existence of God. Then it is too late, the 
evil is done, thousands of pliant ones are following their doc- 
trines; they attempt to retract because their conscience tor- 
tures them seeing the crowd of victims who are plunging into 
the abyss through their writings or words. It is too late. 
Their repentance is judged debility of years by their partisans. 
How many ills have not been occasioned by these men of talent, 
with their erring doctrines, bom at one time of pride, at another 
of love of fame, at another of veritable science gone out of its 
way, at another of aberrations? How many philosophers, 
moralists, historians, literati, poets, men of all careers and 
branches, will be at this hour seated in the. darkness of the 
sepulchre covered with shame for their own writings, weeping 
for having been bom ! How many will rabe the cry of repent- 
ance towards the throne of God, and see it falling upon them, 
covering them with its noisy thunder 1 

Schmidt does not want vengeance, he is old, he sees the 
world with tranquil eyes ; but in our judgment we believe it is 
too late. The lessons of the Paraclete have formed in Hector 
a second nature ; his repentance only makes the young man say, 
'* Misfortune has discouraged my father, I will work alone." 
Perhaps the sage will conquer, perhaps the son will cede ; per- 
haps reason will triumph ; but there is room for doubt. It is 
late. It is necessary to be just, .virtuous, and truly wise from 
infancy ; he who waits till old age will hear repeated with fear- 
ful voice in his ear, ^ It is too late." The very arms we have 
used in youth serve our children to wound us and to immolate 
us. " He who taketh the sword, shall perish by the sword." 
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It will seem strange to some that we should head this chap- 
ter with such reflections ; but they spring from- what our readers 
will see in the series of eyents which take place in it. 

We left M. Joseph on his road to the house of Schmidt : he 
arrived, and did not want to be by his news the cause of the old 
man's death, nor to dilate his joy. Josi knew that an attack of 
epilepsy, to which — as our readers will remember — the joyful 
father was subject, might be the consequence of his indiscretion 
in communicating that Rosamunda was in the power of the 
Baron, since what he had just heard in the sentry-box of F^li- 
cit6 left no room for suspecting any thing but the reality ; so 
liiat he determined to confide the secret to the youth, and hide 
it from the old man ; the denouement would decide him either 
to speak or be silent. Besides he had another idea. He hated 
the nobles, and wanted to avenge himself upon them wherever 
he met them. 

In our days this rancor is very common, it has become 
fashionable ; we do not deny that in part the people are right,, 
because the great will not understand that civilization, the reli- 
gion of the God-Man, has changed much the understanding of 
the masses ; but to say what we believe in justice there is a 
little more than exaggeration in the hatred of the people to- 
wards the former, as there is injustice on the part of these 
towards the masses. The people see tyrants in the nobles and 
rich, and these thieves and assassins in them. The dmnagogues 
take advantage of this dissimilitude of elements and call the 
sans-culottes the people, and the noble and rich adventurers. 
Oh ! when will the day come in which the nobles and rich will 
fling their arms round the neck of the poor, who are the verita- 
ble arms of society ? Has ever been seen a body without arms, 
unless it were a monster? Has it ever been heard of that the 
head and the heart should contemn the arms, or that these should 
want to be superior to the former? Let us study nature and 
follow it in its luminous precepts. 

But poor we, who are we, to pretend to reform the world ! 
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One thing is certain, that those who stimulate the vengeance of 
the people, those who sully the brilliancy of the great and rich, 
meet sympathies and followers enough. Mens. Joseph was a 
most strenuous defender of the ideas which the reformatory 
philosophy of the past age and the revolution of '93 in France 
have sown thnough the universe ; not because both things had 
the same object, but because we are men, and nothing human is 
equilibrated by the juste milieu. 

As soon as the three were together, they exchanged some 
phrases which Feliu contrived should be devoid of interest, and 
thus succeeded in going out with Hector. 

Schmidt was regarding his son in raptures, the satisfaction 
with which his soul was overflowing shone in the serenity of his 
forehead and the animation of his countenance. As soon as he 
saw him go out at the door, he raised his hands to Heaven and 
blessed him with a fervor so affectionate that tears sprung into 
his eyes. How delicious must it be to see an adult son, picture 
of our youth, after having believed him to be lost I 

While he was enjoying the sweets of paternity, the deformed 
Gatalonian was descending the stairs like a gazelle the side of 
a hill when it discerns the female in the valley, on the moon 
showing her horns of May. 

Such was the celerity with which Jos^ descended, that Hec- 
tor said to him in astonishment : 

— What is the matter, Jos6, what is the matter? 

— Come down quickly, come down quickly. 
They were in the door-way. 

— Great news, ^ector, great. 

— What is it ? 

— Who can be a fair maiden, beautiful, that is in the power 
of the Baron de Yieux ? 

— In the power of that wretch ? 

— Yes. 

— Who iff she ? 

• — Answer : who will be this enchanting girl, whose name is 
Eosamunda ? 
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^ Bosamnnda I . . . . What are you saying, Jos6 ? Bosa- 
munda ! 

The black eyes of him with the twisted neok sparkled, and 
observed the movements of the young man. The latter con- 
tinued : 

— Do you know what you are saying, Jos6 ? How can it 
be so ? Who has told it you 7 In what way did you discover it 9 

— I know it through the valet of the Baron, through 
Ernest, who has just said so in the sentry-box of old F61icit6. 

— And where is she ? In the palace of this monster ? 

— No. 

— Where then 1 

— In a chclteau. 

— You put me into desperation, tell me the name. 

— Beatichamps. 

— ' And whereabouts is that % 

— In Normandy. 

— Let me go, don't detain me ; do you stay with my father. 

— Calm yourself, calm yourself. Whither are you going % 
don't be precipitate. Listen. 

— Speak, speak. 

— The place is near St. Lo. 

— St. Lo ! Tes, yes. That is no matter : St. Lo, 

St. Lo. 

— What then I are you going o£f like this % 

— Am I going % This moment. 

— Calm, calm. What is to be said to your father, who is 
at this moment so full of joy ? 

— What is to be said to him % Why that I hare 

gone for her. 

— You are mad. • Do you want to kill him ? Don't you 
know how much he loves this girl ? Don't you know that a 
blow, so recently after finding you, might kill him % And what 
are you going to do ? 

— Snatch her from the prison in which this monster has 
kept her for three years. 
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— And if she has changed ? 

— Who % Bosamunda change % Hold yonr tongue, Jos6 ; 
hold your tongue, do not make me blaspheme. 

— It's what I do not in the least pretend : but listen. Why 
has she not written % Why in so long a time has she not made 
known where she is % Can she always have been there % Mkj 
she not have just come from Grermany with him ? 

— Hold your tongue, Jos6, hold your tongue 

— But answer. Why do we know nothing of her ? 

— Oh ! Jos^, do not martyrize me ; I burn, I burn to leave 
Paris. Do you think that on seeing me she is not my own Bo- 
samunda ? 

Feliu shrugged his shoulders. 

— What I you doubt it 1 

— Young women 

— I start this very hour. 

While talking they had gone some distance, and a man 
touched him on the shoulder. It was Milleyeuz. They went 
on one side, and although short, terrible was their discourse ; 
because the malefactor Beynaud knew more than Jose had just 
told the young man Schmidt. His designing friendship with 
Ernest, the valet de chambre, revealed to him even the features 
of the suspected person. As soon as they separated, the youth 
returned, half mad with anguish, to the wry-neck ; and giving 
him a squeeze pi the hand, said to him in an undertone: 

— I want to return home. 

— And what do you determine ? 

— To go away. 

— And will you tell your father what you intend? 

— No ] you will prepare him ; I shall be here within five or 
six days with Bosamunda : I will write you .... 

— And then what do you pretend to do this night 7 

— Nothing, you will know in time. Bemember my father 
has not in vain given me a part of his head. 

Schmidt, at the expiration of another hour, had the bliss of 
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again embracing his eon. Poor man of sorrow! Sleep in 
peace. 

At twelve o'clock on the following day Hector issued from 
the obscure house of his father : before leaving it he dressed 
himself as well as he possibly could, examined his father's things, 
took some little articles, tied them up into a small parcel, put 
every thing into his coat pocket, and gave Schmidt a kiss on his 
forehead. Although the character of the young man was not by 
nature affectionate, and this manifestation was noticeable, 
nevertheless joy with its wings of light darkened the sight of 
the aged man, and in nothing did he see threatening clouds. 
His first step was to direct himself to the house of the Countess 
de Tallard-Kant. Her conduct had been spotless, and proved 
to him the nobleness of her ladyship, so that he did not hesitate 
to present himself before her. He did not find her ; it was an- 
nounced to him that she was at Beauchamps. This first busi- 
ness attended to, he disappeared from our sight by one of the 
Barriers of Paris like lightning. 

At the same time the Baron de Yieuz presented a picture wor- 
thy of calling the attention of the most hard-hearted man. Kaf- 
faelle and Martha were in his house ; the country-girl thought she 
had avenged herself, making him feel all the bitterness of the 
wickedness perpetrated upon his daughter ; she wanted to enjoy 
the humiliation of him who had humiliated her ; but her projects 
vanished before the love of a father. What could that be which 
this holy word did not elevate % It is enough to say that the 
nobleman was noble. He wept, implored, begged pardon, be- 
came mad thinking of his daughter and of what might have 
happened to her, and his sincere repentence overcame Martha. 
Ah r how true it is that nobles and plebeians know the beautiful, 
the sublime ! Why do you not come to an understanding, ye 
sons of Adam, first-bom and younger I Would the world be 
different if it were educated? Who would have power to bend 
the mountains down to the valleys, and clothe with the verdant 
simplicity of these the mighty rocks of the former ? 
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Martha obtained the promise of being the companion of the 
beautiful daughter of the repentant noble. This promise blotted 
out of the soul of the disfigured girl the footsteps of her past 
years, and she began to live upon illusions. 

Two days after the departure of Hector from the Great City, 
the Baron began his journey : before he arrives let ns see what 
happens at Bdatichamps. 

Louisa was sad ; because Kosamunda had signified in a de* 
cisive manner that she renounced every thing, rather than see 
herself near a man like the Baron, of whom from her infancy 
she had formed an idea so fearful. Her resolution was final ; 
and Kant as well as his spouse were on thorns. Violence was 
dangerous, because there were a hundred reasons for fearing the 
publicity of the existence of the maiden in that castle ; fruitless 
mildness was embittered beside the gall contained in the words 
of the beautiful proUg^e. They were both seeking a concilia- 
tory means, when it was announced to Louisa that Mons. Hector 
Schmidt had arrived at the chateau, and earnestly desired to see 
the" Countess. 

She looked at Kant, the Count at her, and they remained 
mute with surprise. 

Man, the more he matures an idea, the more he embitters 
it with buts ; woman is not so ; in an impromptu of the sex, 
which by habit we call the weaker, she saves years of bitterness. 
So it is the noble lady who says : 

— Let him come in. 

The curiosity of the German was greater than the surprise 
caused by these four words. What will she do % he repeated to 
himself in the silence of astonishment. 

Hector, with pallid countenance and stammering voice, 
saluted the lady and said: 

— Strange, no doubt, must my presence in this place appear 
to Madame la Comtesse and her worthy spouse ; but it is natu- 
ral according to my mode of proceeding. In a sudden move- 
ment of youth I renounced the position with which Madame 
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honored me, and after mature reflection I have thought it a sa* 
cred duty to present to them my repentance, and seek of their 
goodness to accept my poor services in any capacity in which 
they believe I can be useful to them. My youth, my misfdr* 
tunes, my abandonment in the world, are steps which I ascend 
to implore of their kind heart forge tfuln ess of my precipitation. 
Both looked at each other, and their heart, with a blaze of 
nobleness of sentiment, blinded the reason. 

— I have no objection, Mons. Schmidt, nor do I believe the 
Count has any, to your occupying from this moment the place 
which you have so worthily filled during yout long residence in 
my house. 

— Certainly, Mons. Schmidt, the Countess has interpreted 
my sentiments, which her generous heart always analyzes. Be- 
sides, I have already often told you, I bear you a peculiar 
affection .... 

. Such kindnesses were in the sensitive soul of Hector a balm 
to his burning wound, and almost disarmed his secret anger. 

He related how he had known they were at Beauckarwpz^ 
and his sincere narrative calmed the suspicious appearances 
which assaulted the spouses. He remained, then, in the house, 
and the nobles took precautions which, without awakening dis- 
trust in the Secretary, would place him beyond contact with the 
family, until time should permit Louisa to take some resolution. 

Twelve hours after the arrival of Hector, the arches of the 
court resounded with the noise of the coach of the Baron. 

We in Louisa's place would have taken the Baron and pre- 
sented him to Kosamunda and to Hector ; but inscrutable are 
the ways of Providence ; we think that thus all would be happy 
and divine wisdom is going no doubt to humiliate our pride and 
vain prudence. 

Mysterious were the first actions of de Yieux : this man to 

judge from what he does has lost his reason : thus think Kant 

and la Tallard. He calls them to the most hidden recesses of 

the house ; before speaking he weeps, gesticulates, points to the 

10* 
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habitation of the beautiful ward, joins his hands upon his breast, 
looks up to Heaven, and stammering says : 

— She is ... . she is .... oh ! .... do not ask . . • • 
me .... what I want .... to say. 

— What is the matter with you, Baron de Yieux, what ia 
the matter with you ? 

-^ Nothing .... come .... with me ... . 

They followed him. The transported father directed him- 
self to the saloon : there were the family portraits of the noble 
line of the Point-lt-Or. The likeness of the last deceased was 
still covered with the crape which Kant and Louisa had at- 
tached to it on placing it upon those solitary walls ; the Baron 
arrives, kneels before the picture, and between his sobs says : 

— Thanks, Duke, thanks, you are in Heaven, . . . . 
yes .... in Heaven .... 

Then he burst into tears. Both spouses approach him, 
take him by the arm, look at each other with a gesture of com- 
passion, and exclaim at once : 

— Unhappy man I he has lost his reason I . . . . 

De Vieux remains in a religious abstraction for some sec- 
onds, then as though awaking from a light sleep says : 

— No, no, you deceive yourselves, I had lost it ; but now I 
enjoy the plentitude of all my faculties and feelings. Hear. 
The Duke, this noble image you see here, has saved my daugh- 
ter, and elevated her father in the eyes of his conscience. 

— What daughter, Baron % What father ? 
— - Rosamunda, .... me .... 

— What do you say % 

Out of breath and intoxicated with joy, he related to them 
what he could of her history, reserving the rest for the Oount 
when they should be alone, and determined to make the orphan- 
girl, know that she was the noble and adored daughter of the 
enraptured Baron de Yieux. 
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The great, speaking in general — in despite of whatever may be 
said by those who are their adversaries-r-have the anchor of 
nobleness in the midst of the shipwreck of all the virtues. They 
may be wanting in religion, education, knowledge of the Dig- 
nity of Man ; but they are never abandoned by the generous sen- 
sibility which they inherit from the cradle. Let the Baron be 
an example. They are bom having a horror of suffering, and 
the fits of animal passions over, they yield, so to speak, by in- 

■ 

stinct. 

We might cite a thousand examples to corroborate our ideas, 
which may be erroneous, but are born of a sincere heart. 

If this ^oor people, so enraged against the great, were in- 
structed, they would know that the demagogues take advantage 
of their ignorance to upset the world : and if the Governments 
imitated the venerable and virtuous Louis Philippe, educating 
the great, as he did his sons, the universe would offer the spec- 
tacle which the family of this august old man presents to actual 
society. We will never tire of repeating with Napoleon: 
'^ Give me fifty years of the education of the people, high and 
low, and I will change the world." 

It is true that de Vieux has nothing in his favor till now, 
except being a father and a noble ; but these two qualities sup- 
ply in him the absence of the virtues which would make him a 
hero. He has seen Hector and treats him with the deference 
inspired in him by the lofty character of the son of Schmidt, too 
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well known by him beside the corpse of Octavia after the night 
of the burning iron. The youth on his part feigns, as it seems 
to us, forgetfulness of the past ; but in his large azure eyes we 
see the profundity of the ocean, and we do not daie to s5und 
them, fearful of finding no bottom. 

He has by chance seen his Kosamunda, and the sight of her 
has maddened him. He has from a great distance consulted 
her eyes, he found them melancholy; he has examined her 
skin, he has seen it terse and fresh, like a lily leaf ; he has taken 
a thousand steps to search out how he can surprise her before 
leaving Beaicchamps; he finds it difficult, but does not despair. 
Externally he exhibits a courtly amiability, delicacy, deference 
for the Seigneurs of the chateau, an exact fulfilment of his duty, 
a scrupulous attention ; internally he boils, like ambition in the 
breast of courtiers, a desire deep but powerful to obtain his ob- 
ject. 

Kant is astonished at his conduct, Louisa hopes to surprise 
him, when time permits her, with the news that his adopted sis- 
ter is daughter of the Baron. For this it is necessary to make 
some noisy preparations, which de Vieux maturely considers : 
in similar crises we have to follow the counsels given us by poli- 
cy; that is, to dazzle the people so that they shall not see the 
warp of the cloth with which we cover our coups d'itat. Touch 
the generous sentiments, exalt the enthusiasm, distract the specta- 
tors with pomp, and the thoughts instantly disappear which might 
give a footing to inopportune' reflections. A ipan, a family, are 
the miniature of a State. All have studied Hector, and only 
with such means do they believe it possible to fill him with en- 
thusiasm. Enthusiasm is a madness, and in the midst of it sur- 
prising triumphs are obtained. 

It is ten o'clock on the seventh night after the arrival of 
both at the delicious chateau ; Hector has just finished a letter 
for Jos^ Feliu, giving him flattering hopes, and has gone out to 
one of the .Gothic windows of the tower on the right, which 
looks out into the garden of the virgin of the Paraclete : for 
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three days he has been frequenting the spot whither he is going, 
his own heart being the sole confidant of this mystery. Here 
he catches a glimpse of the enchanting image of Kosamunda. 
The lights of her rooms delineate in the exterior galleries the 
shadow of a woman : this consolation the son of Schmidt would 
not exchange for all the joys of men. In the height of a tower 
he palpitates with a lover's love, he shudders with ideas of jeal- 
ousy, he bums with the fire of idolatry ; and in a corner of the 
interior gallery, divided from the apartments of Kosamunda, 
seated behind the statue of a warrior, is the Baron, a happy 
father, because he fancies he hears the voice of his daughter. 

She has not again seen him who, she said, embittered her 
soul by his presence, and Louisa, with the fine tact of a generous 
soul, knowing enough of the antecedents, remotely prepares the im- 
perious mind of the maiden for a certain great disclosure which, 
enveloped in the cloud of mystery, takes colossal proportions. 

How delicious is the night ! The breeze of the sea hard by, 
its crimpled movement, the shock of its wanton waves against 
the sloping, worn rocks of the coast, are sounds eminently con- 
ciliatory of sleep ; nevertheless, without sleeping, our person- 
ages are enjoying the state of beatitude to which nature says 
on every page God has destined man, if he follows His instruc- 
tions. Suddenly are heard the harmonious and sonorous scales 
which serve as a prelude to a silvery, manly, sympathetic, pene- 
trating, and ravishing soprano voice. Kosamunda, with the 
most profound feeling, sings a cavatina of Bellini, which forms 
part of the fragments of her album, and whose merit and senti- 
ment are indescribable.* 

QaelU Btella cV lo veggo 
Anohe ta la icozgexmL 

* Permit me to say tliat Yinoenzp Bellini presented this defidoos philo- 
sophical, and celestial morsel to a beautiful Italian Countess^ whose name, 
for personal reasons we omit to mention, and who, without doubt, at this 
hour still preserves and sings it, perhaps better than Kosamunda* 
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These words, united to the person who so divinely interprets 
them, make Hector and the Baron %x. their eyes on the same^ 
effulgent stream which issues majestically, pouring torrents of 
adamantine light upon the hlack and aged stones of the cas- 
tle of Beatichamps, 

What they feel let hhn imagine who is penetrated with the 
diversity of their passions and situations. What is certain is 
that afterwards, even when the silence of the night had quenched 
the echo of that voice, hoth were in paradise. 

The attention they pay in order to see if she continues, 
gives no room in their mind for reflection. The enchanting 
singer preludes, after a while, with subdued notes inspiring sen- 
sibility, an Introduction to the Hymn to G-od of the mild and 
majestic M. de Lamartine. This hymn shows us that the soul 
of the author has flown once upon a time close to the throne of 
Ood, to give Him thanks for his benefits, with angel tongue. 
Rosamunda sings it in such a manner, that in her mouth nei- 
ther words nor notes are in any wise unworthy. 

Then, as though the sacred hymn had been the adieu of 
night, all remains in darkness. 

Let us leave Hector in raptures, and look at the Baron. 
He weeps with tenderness : from between the drapery of the 
hero which hides him with its shadow, he raises his eyes to 
Heaven, and begs a blessing upon his daughter, fearful, never- 
theless of offending the Creator by his arrogance. Then he 
thinks of accelerating the interview with his adored Bosamunda. 
How much does he suffer I Now the difficulty of saying what he 
is, appears inseparable ; now his horizon clears up, and he be- 
lieves it easy ; now he feels that he is a father, and gathers 
courage ; now he remembers that he passed over a victim to en- 
joy his bliss, and faints ; now he invokes Qod, now hides him- 
self from His presence ; now imagines he sees in his arms the 
only pledjge of love that survives to his ruinous triumphs ; now 
it seems to him that she disowns him indignantly, and his heart 
shrinks ; now ho begs pardon, now persuades ; now he thinks of 
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drawing forth the mournful remains of the unhappy mother; 
now of taking witnesses with him ; now he sees in one direction 
and another, an abyss; now he fancies himself on his knees, 
weeping, now kissing the forehead of his daughter bathed 
in tears. Love makes the father suffer more than his youthful 
recklessness made all his victims suffer. By his gestures it is 
made evident that he has taken a determination, and he disap- 
pears, enveloped in the black shadows of the ancient arches. 

Two days afterwards Jos6 Feliii read beside the sentry-box 
of the sentinel of the post-office, the letter which Hector wrote 
the night we have just mentioned, and the Catalonian was 
moved. He doubled it up in many folds, hid it in the most sa* 
cred pocket of his blouse, and set out for the house of Schmidt, 
who for eight days had almost lost his senses. Before arriving 
let us look at the disconsolate old man. 

Wrapped in a poor morning-gown, he is seated in a comer 
of the room, where some days ago Hector slept. The bald fore* 
head, a few days ago smooth and brilliant, is furrowed with wria? 
kles, his hair bristling, his eyes inflamed, and fixed on the door, 
whence his adored son last went out, his mouth half open and 
dry, his neck, a little while ago erect, looking at his son, is 
doubled down with the weight of misfortune ; from between the 
aperture of his coarse shirt is seen his agitated gray-haired 
breast, his arms supported on his knees, and his hands crossed, 
denote his faintness, so forgetful is he of himself that his ropy 
legs are covered only by the flaps of his gown, and his bare foot 
shows with the undulation of the nerves, how much his system is 
affected. . 

The old man rises up, and with vacillating step tries to walk 
towards the door, where is the shirt taken off by hijs son before 
disappearing fron his sight ; but he cannot lay hold of it, grief 
wrings from him among his sobs these words: 

— Hector, Hector ! son of my heart, light of my eyes, staff 
of my fatigued old age .... where art thou? What has thy 
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poor fftther done to thee? Why hast thou abandoned mef 
Where art thou, Hector of my bowels ? - . . . God of the aP 
flicted fathers, why didst thou make me taste his presence ? 
Oh I Lord Almighty, look upon my weakness : a week ago I 
rested my trembling hands upon his lusty shoulders, and saw 
Pierre Schmidt at twenty-three years of age. I saw the doors 
of Eternity, and in the darkness of this mansion a light ; it was 
Hector ; it was my son, it was he ... . My son, son of my 
crimes, but son of my expiation, where art thou? They will 
come, and with a word make an end of Schmidt. And if thou 
shouldst be ... . little matter, this worn-out machine would de- 
stroy itself, my soul would remain beside thee .... Canst 
thou have died ? No, if it were so, I should feel the chiU of 
ddath, and now I bum in fever .... Hector .... son Hee- 
tor I . . . . listen to thy father, listen to the weak old man, listen 
to the penitent .... 

The thick and stiff beard of the unhappy sage is moistened 
with copious tears, bitter as the pains of old age. 

With swelling breast and disconcerted, cadaverous counte- 
nance, he wanders hap-hazard from side to side of the narrow 
chamber. Suddenly he stops, fixes his wandering looks upon 
one comer; his hands convulsively trembling, he opens a little 
black box, takes out of it a strange object, kneels down on one 
knee, pressing what he has taken against his breast. Between 
deep sighs, uncovering the skull of Begina, of the woman de- 
ceived by him in youth, he suffers these words to escape : 

— G?he Baron has one, I the other .... ah I ah I 

ah t .... He hfts that of Wilhelmina .... I have yours . . . 

Begina .... Begina Where is thy son? Dost thou 

hide him from my eyes? Pity, pity me ... . Bestore me my 
son . . . .* I have repented .... see me humiliated .... look 
at this poor old man ; I am not now the terrible physician, I am 
the disconsolate father .... Begina .... where is my son, the 
light of my eyes, the testimony of my errors, the angel of pro- 
pitiation between Qod and the miserable Sdimidt .... 
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The silence lets fall upon the ear his hoarse breathing, and 
the moaning of the dog, which although an animal knows also 
how to weep, and gives us time to see the unhappy father. How 
desolating the sight ! Between tears and sobs he kisses the fiesh- 
less cranium of her who cries to him, ''He who taketh the 
sword, shall die by the sword." His eyes are wandering in 
agitation, his breaot rises and falls in anguish ; he is going to 
lose his reason, he continues : 

— Oh ! mothers forget the errors of fathers looking at their 
children : forget mine. God ! G-od of faith 1 thou hast said 
that he who had this grace should remove mountains into the 
bosom of the seas, look at mine, look at the mountain of pains 
which crushes me, cast it into the sea of forgetfulness, reolothe 

this skull with flesh, let it have eyes, let it see let it see 

Kegina, do you not see me ? do you not see my grief? .... 

my son, my son, my Hector ! where art thou, Hector % Oh ! 
oh ! oh I 

Tu'tU'tu .... some accelerated knocks on the door re- 
store him to himself; he hides that which before he puts into 
its lugubrious case, he kisses, he precipitates his steps, his legs 
are entangled in his morning-gown, his features dilate, he may 
see Hector, he may see his son : he opens the door .... it is 
Jose Feliu cast down, who draws back on seeing how disfigured 
is his protector. 

— Where is Hector, Jos6, my son ? 

On putting this question all his soul appears at his mouth 
and eyes. 

— I don't know. Doctor; I have been able to ascertain 
nothing. 

— Nothing ? . . . . 

And the old man let his arms fall in the midst of a fainting 
tremor. 

After this question the sage has said not a word^ and now 
more than ever exhibits the littleness of man. He is seated 
where we saw him the first time : in another comer is Jos6 Feli(j, 
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who, witli tears in liis eyes, many times puts his hand in the 
aperture of his blouse, almost the noise of the letter which a 
short time ago he hid in it is heard : to see a father suffer so 
cruelly rends his heart ; to see him make conyulsive gestures 
overwhelms his soul, he has his lips open, he is going to speak .... 

Schmidt says to him : 

— So then, nothing; son Jos^, nothing? Where is my 
son ? Where is my consolation? Where is my hope? Where 
the science that has cost me so many years and so many pains ? 
Where is Hector ? Oh I oh I oh ! . . . . Tell me where is he % 

Jos^ clenches his fists, is bursting to speak, to draw out the 
paper which might console him ; but .... is it not better to 
give him a delicious surprise, than by telling the truth to 
put him into suspicion and deadly anxieties, worse than those 
already experienced by him ? Jos^ prefers the former. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Eight times has the moon bathed the gardens of Beauchamps 
in torrents of silvered light : eight times .... With what tran- 
quillity do we say it, who do not experience, that which is 
martyrizing TWO FATHERS and those who owe them ex- 
istence ! Such is the world : if the sufferer is not ourself, little 
or nothing are we agitated by the suffering of our neighbor. Oh, 
if men would think that there are many who suffer while they 
are enjoying tranquillity, there would be fewer misfortunes ! 

The Baron de Yieux has forgotten that a month ago he lost 
Octavia: because with the action he meditates, he thinks to 
expiate all his frailties ! He has every thing prepared ; he is 
going to recognize his daughter in silence before few persons ; 
but he is going to recognize her. 

In a retired apartment he passes in review a present he has 
caused to come from Paris in the most secret manner. It is a 
casket of filagree and shell : within there are some papers, out- 
side on the lid there is written with precious stones : 



'nom>mmQmm> ms, m^^^^. 



< ii^' i I 



'?B©fc'9S.©QNfS9^ @8 ms&'^m>. 
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He goes a hundred times a day to read this inscription, as 
though he cannot bring himself to believe what he has before 
his eyes. He has had long conferences with Louisa and Kant ; 
the^first assures him she has prepared the mind of the beautiful 
girl, and has no doubt at all that he will be recognized as father : 
he takes upon himself to persuade her in a manner conformable to 
her innocence, and which will in nowise compromise his dignity. 

In the evening he has made Hector come to his apartment, 
and has dictated some letters to him, which are apparently of 
no interest ; but which all point to the felicity of a person un- 
known to the amanuensis. In a kind of testament he declares 
to his notary that he is going to leave France in a few days, 
and that he will want money at Dresden, at the Athens of Ger- 
many. Dictating this mysterious departure from his country, 
Louisa comes in, and both go into the adjoining room, to speak: 
Hector makes himself all ears, and catches some words ; they 

are these : '' So then this night I shall not leave my 

apartments It is more decorous that she should go 

into the drawing-room Do not forget that I want to 

have my spirits Oh ! yes, yes, yes, a bottle of the best 

Sherry" 

The youth during a quarter of an hour has not been able to 
hear more ; but it is enough to make his blood seethe, and he 
is not able to write more than incoherent phrases. The Baron 
enters again, and transported with delight, suspends his corre- 
spondence. The youth goes out. 

Now is the Castle lighted up, as ordinarily ; now there is 
one who is preparing himself for joy ; now there is one who feels 
a magical power in his soul ; now Louisa has told Rosamunda 
that the Baron de Yieuz wishes to speak with her in the sa- 
loon, to communicate to her important things, and whose happy 
result depends solely on this interview with her ; now they are 
preparing the supper of the Baron ; now the table is laid ; now 

the bottle of Sherry, which he has begged, is opened 

fiector, wh<r has watched the least movements of each one of 
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them, enters in a moment of solitade, draws from his-pocket the 
same little parcel which he made up a fortnight ago in the hoase 
of Schmidt, takes from it a little phial, drinks part of the Sherry, 
fills up the Toid with the liquid of the mysterious little bottle, 
leaves it as he found it and disappears, wrapped in the ferocious 
joy of vengeance. 

What will this unhappy one have done ? What diabolical 
liquid, owing to iiis father, will he have mixed with the wine 
which has to give strength to the dejected father to draw the 
veil of mystery from the eyes of the innocent daughter ? We 
do not know. 

Rosamunda feels a desire to speak with the terrible enemy 
of her father of adoption, and nevertheless she experiences ago- 
nies of death. What can it be ? is her only question. And con- 
science answers her : be it what it may, I am daughter of Pierre 
Schmidt ; my eyes kill, my eyes disarmed even the terrible and 
beautiful Hector. 

The hour arrives, the Countess goes in search of her, the 
Baron, with the casket under his arm, waits in the drawing-room. 
Let us look at him. His countenance respires the air of anxious 
happiness, and ha^ an extraordinary animation ; the wine has 
not been able to operate in him such fiery agitation. He feels 
as he did on the gallows of the Paraclete, after drinking the 
potion given him by Schmidt; his heart swims in love, his 
soul bounds through the regions of delight, his body is become 
young again. The father almost fears to see the daughter .... 

The Countess opens the door and presents the enchanting 
Bosamunda in the saloon. The father is father, he Has laid the 
man on one side. How sublime is it to be a father 1 

His heart palpitating, he approaches the imposing beauty — 
his daughter — ogives her his hand not being able to take hers, 
leads her to a Gothic chair, takes a seat and approaches her. 
The maiden looks at him with distrust, moves involuntarily 
|upon her seat. Both lateral doors of the saloon are closed, 
there are some behind them waiting to see De VIeux happy : 
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the notary, the prefect of St. Lo, Kaut and his spouse. The 
two first know nothing. The lights are sufficient ; but the Ba- 
ron sees every thing darkly, his eyes fail him as he looks in 
rapture upon his daughter — ^beautiful as Venus, and imposing as 
the Minerva of Phidias. At last he decides to issue from his 
anxiety. 

— Mademoiselle it is necessary to beg you a thou- 
sand pardons, before beginning to trouble your generous atten- 
tion ; but things of a transcendency inconceivable make me 
take this step, which I believe is about to be for you of grateful 
memory 

The Baron stopped very frequently, having to affect cere- 
monious manners with one whom he desired to call with a cry 
of joy, daughter. 

— Monsieur, Mad. la Comtesse de Tallard-Kant has hinted 
to me as much as you have just said, and I hope you will be so 
good as relieve me at once from anxiety. 

The Baron involuntarily' approached the enchanting crea- 
ture, she drew back a little : he did not notice it, his heart was 
close to his daughter and that was enough. 

— For three years you have lived here. 

— Mysteriously and inhumanly kept here without know- 
ing any reason. 

— You had before lived in the ruins of the Paraclete under 
the direction of a sage and venerable German. 

Kosamunda measured the Baron two or three times with 
her eyes, and replied in some surprise : 

— Under the direction of the only father whom I have ever 
known, an affectionate father from whose arms I was stolen by 
the terrible fatality which persecuted him. 

He sighed. 

— Happy was this learned gentleman, happy certainly to 
be loved by you with such enthusiasm 

Eosamunda cut short his words with the acrimony of a 
wounded hoArt. 
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— He deserved it, Monsieur, he deserred it. His soul was 
not vulgar, his scieiiice made him a demigod, his heart a 'mother, 
his cares a loving father. Oh ! Monsieur, Pierre Schmidt, my 
father of adoption, was as superior to men as setence is to 
stupidity. 

The Baron sighed again. 

— Before going to be his disciple do you not remem- 
ber having lived with a woman in the outskirts of Paris % You 

must consider well because you were, little more or less, 

eight years old 

The noble looked at her who gloried in calling a plebeian 
father, with the eagerness of doubt. She turned her eyes to- 
wards him annihilated ; never in eleven years had this question 
been put to her, and all this time disappeared from her mind 
like the mist of the Andes on the approach of the August sun. 
Full of surprise at such a question, she replied involuntarily, 
and waving her blond ringlets upon her swelling bosom : 

— I . . . . before being with my father, before ....II.... 
' What can have turned the proud plebeian pale % Can it be 

that she remembers that Schmidt snatched her, tearful, from 
the arms of a country woman whom she believed to be her 
mother ; or was she rather ashamed of being a creature of mys- 
tery, without father, without mother, without hotne, without a 
name 1 The battle she sustains is worthy of a hero, will she 
issue victorious ! 

— Do you remember, Mad'Ue, having lived in the coun- 
try? .... 

He who puts this question, waits, with mouth half open, his 
joy or unhappiness : she who has for a second time heard so 
unexpected a question, passes her beautiful hand over her fore- 
head, and answered, half agitated : 

— Monsieur, in the seven years I lived with my father of 
adoption he never put this question to me .... 

— Mademoiselle .... I put it because .... 

— Be it for what it may, Monsieur, I ought to answer, that 
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it seems to me a dream, imt that I remember .... My mother 
was a washerwoman .... she was poor .... she was .... 
very poor .... 

The maiden changed color and uttered a sigh, as deep as 
the memory which the Baron had awakened in her. He, with 
tears in his eyes, doing himself a yiolence which pnrged all his 
faults, remained mute. 

There was an interval of silence, which both' needed, and 
would have wished to see prolonged. De Yieuz cast tender 
glances upon her and the little box, which was upon the table 
in front covered over : thence his eyes passed to the lateral 
doors — ^which were lost in obscurity, so wide was the saloon — as 
though seeking some one to aid him in issuing from his em- 
barrassment : his body was burning with celestial love ; the 
drink which Hector mixed in the bottle had lost its virtue, 
purified by the fire of sentiments the most august that there 
are in the earth. Many times he was going to cry out full of 
enthusiasm ; and as many more was he stifled with the impetus 
of kis sublime affection. 

Rosamunda looked at that man as the wormwood of her heart. 

— This man — said she in her interior — is a monster who 
delights in humiliating me ; this man seeks to pour contempt 
upon me ; he is the Demon Disturber of peace. 

The maiden determines to dominate her situation, she is 
going to confound him, despising his nobility, embracing the 
shadow of the unhappy Schmidt, she is going to rise up proudly 
from her seat and give him a lesson .... 

The Baron has thought much in two minutes, and breaks 
the silence : 

— Mademoiselle, pardon, pardon, if I have reminded you of 
an epoch which your tutor did not mention in seven years ; but 
he could not feel what I experience. 

Rosamunda looked with contempt at the troubled Baron. 

— No, Mad'Ue, I bear no other idea than one .... 

— I am not offended, Monsieur, that you remind me that my 
mother was a washerwoman, that my father was an unhappy 
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flage ; no, Monsieur, no. What makes ine sad is not having them 
now at my side, particularly the latter. Oh ! if he were beside 
me, I would throw myself is his arms and .... 

The ]6aron was going to burst forth: suffering at tiiis moment 
£rom the want of virtuous acts in his past existence, he stretched 
out his arms on every side, as the unhappy man shipwrecked 
in sight of the shore of safety, he longed to seize hold of something 
that might enable him to swim upon the waves, and replied : 

— Mademoiselle, I wish at least to inspire you with a little 
confidence, similar to that which you have in the venerable old 
man who educated you. You have had a friend who is also 
mine, Martha Bonhomme .... 

' — Martha Bonhomme ! 
The Baron shuddered, Martha had been his victim. The 
maiden repeated, with bitter accent : 

— Martha Bonhomme .... Where is she, Monsieur ? 
Poor noble ! the planks of which you seize hold in your 

agonies plunge you deeper into the abyss: but desperation 
knows not the calm of ratiocination, and he continues : 

— Tou have for brother of adoption a noble youth. Hector 
Schmidt? .... 

The virgin of the Paraclete rises, and repeats with dismayed 
voice : 

— Hector, Hector, where is Hector ? . . . . 

— I will cause them to come hither, you shall see them, they 
will tell you .... 

— That you glory in fulfilling the mission of a terrible Genius 
towards the weak. 

— I ! I ! Mademoiselle, I ! Come with me to this table .... 
The Baron took the hand of his daughter, who followed him 

with repugnance ; he drew aside the cloth which covered the 
jewelled casket, and stifling his sobs, stammered out : 

— Bead, read .... 

^osamunda fixed her eyes on the lid of the rich bijou, and 
read to herself : 
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While she was reading, the Baron knelt down by her side 
with his hands clasped on his breast, bathed in tears, which he 
dried in order to see the countenance of his daughter. She 
turned to meet the face of the Baron with a terrified air : die 
found him at her feet weeping, and pouring forth heart-rending 
sighs. Both look at each other. 

The bolt of the door on the right creaked. 

She exclaims : 

— You my father ! ! 1 

— And you are my daughter, my Rosamunda, my love, my 
glory, my consolation. 

Their blood makes them know each other. 

The enchanting virgin, confused, moved, and beside herself 
hides herself in the bosom of the Baron : he embraces her, saying 
between his tears : 

'^■' Daughter, daughter, my daughter f . . . . 

The precipitate running of a man was heard ; de^Vieuz went 
towards the door to see what it was, he uttered a piercing cry. 
Hector had just plunged a dagger between his shoulder blades. 
The Baron said : 

— It is my daughter .... unhappy man .... it is my 
daughter .... 

Brosamunda sees him totter, fall, and struggle Iq the con- 
vulsions of death. She looks at Hector, and criea ; 

— My Hector, it is my &ther I ! I 

Phe falls 01^ her knees, passes her apr^ roi;n(} tb@ M^\ of the 
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moribund, and weeps wMi heari-rending cries. Hector remains 
as marble. 

The cries, the sound made by the body of the Baron in its 
fall, and his groans, rerealed to Kant, Louisa, the Notary, the 
Count de Bleus&ng, Prefect of St. Lo, and two witnesses more, 
something sinister : they come in ... . Bosamunda rises, with 
the dagger in her hand, and exclaims in freniy, with haggard 
countenance and yoice as of one mad : 

— I have killed him, I have killed him 1 . . . 

Horror reigns in the countenances of all ; de Yieux, in the 
rattling of death, says : 

— My .... daughter I . . . • 
Hector cries : 

— She is innocent, I am the assassin .... 

— No, no, it is I, it is I ... . 

The Virgin of the Paraclete has her head erect, her breast 
swelling, her arm raised aloft with the steel smoking with the 
blood of her father, her white dress covered with stains ; pale, 
trembling, she sets herself beside Hector, stretches her left arm 
round his neck, with the right brandishes the dagger .... The 
servants want to seize hold of the criminal, who cries aloud his 
guilt and proclaims the innocence of Bosamunda. She smiles — 
she smiles convulsively, gives a kiss upon the forehead of her 
brother of adoption, the son of Schmidt, and falls into a phrenetic 
delirium. 



CHAPTER XX. 

At the same hour in which these tremendous events were hap- 
pening, Schmidt was crying out beside himself. Jos6 cannot re- 
sist a martyrdom so painful and delivers Hector's letter to his 
father. He reads it trembling, and passing his cold hands 
across his eyes, whose tears hinder his seeing, with features 
dilated with pleasure he kisses it, he hides it in hU breast and 
prepares to set out, killing the horses with fatigue, for Beau- 
champs, Night is day for him, he has even dressed himself as 
in the days of his youth. He is going to meet his son and the 
beloved of his son. He talks hurriedly, mixes the names of both ; 
Jos^ fears an access of the terrible disease, the old man assures 
him he is enjoying a strength and health incomparable. At 
every stage he changes horses, reinforcing himself with new ones, 
the gold he was taking care of for Hector is dispensed with 
bountiful hands. The morning of the second day arrives, he 
distinguishes in the distance the round towers of the magnifi- 
cent ch&teau. He thinks to soften with tears the Baron, the 
Count Kant his friend, Louisa ; he enjoys in anticipation the 
embrace of his beloved children ; he makes childish gestures, 
kisses Jos6, blesses him, caresses him in his palpitating breast. 
Pierre Schmidt is happy. 

At a short distance from the castle, they see passing along 
the road in the vale a coach shut up, guarded by twelve gen- 
darmes d cheval and a brigadier. It must be a criminal of 
high importance. Schmidt compares his felicity with the 
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wretchedness of tbat ttnfortvuiate one. Now they see more 
clearly the moss-grown walls of the vast edifice and the thickly- 
planted groff es which surround it. Schmidt cries : 

— Twenty francs more and three minutes of time, coach- 
man. 

The whip cracks, the horses fly, Schmidt hears the court re- 
sound with the noise of the carriage. 

The entrance is stopped to him ; he begins to run, without 
his hat, in the greatest disorder up the staircase, uttering cries ; 
Kant, his beloved fellow student, is guarding the door of the 
great portrait gallery, Schmidt presents himself phrenetic, tyo 
cries issue from their mouths, the noble opens the door, the 
corpse of de Yieux is stretched upon his bier in the Chapdle 
ardente whioh has been prepared for him in the same place 
where he gave thanks some days ago before the portrait of the 
Duke. 

The old Mends exchange some words. Schmidt is prostrated, 
Schmidt totters, Schmidt directs himself with slow pace to the 
coffin of the Baron. 

Imposing is the scene, pregnant with recollections, sublime^ 
in its least details I He falls on his knees, fixes his astounded 
ej^s on the extinct noble, bows himself, kisses the cold forehead, 
and exclaims with firm voice : 

— Will you pardon me, noble Baron, will you pardon my 
son, as I have pardoned you ? . . . . 

A shrill cry is heard, the door has been abandoned, and 
Rosamunda has penetrated into the funereal saloon. Another 
scream. Kant shudders. The demented virgin runs clapping 
her hands, she does not notice the ancient, she rushes upon her 
father, she kisses him, she calls him, she caresses him. She 
passes her hands over her forehead, separating her blond and 
dishevelled locks, observes the mysterious man who remains on 
his knees beside the deceased, looks at him with much atten- 
tion, gives a spring, cries with shrill accent : 

— My father, my father, look at my father .... Hector, 
Hector .... oh ! look at my father .... 
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Schmidt bursts forth excUimiog : 

— Daughter, daughter 111.... Hector 111. . • . 

The mad girl, in a fit of most fearful delirium, passes over 
the corpse of her feither, clings to the arms of the ancient, passes 
her hands upon his stiff beard, and repeats with sadness : 

— Let us kiss him, let us kiss him .... 
Both fall fainting. 



EPILOGUE. 

One month after, at 5 o'clock in the morning, on a delicioi)0 
day of the month of October, there was seen an immense crowd 
in the place of public executions, at St. Lo. In the throng of 
curious and ill-looking people which formed the circle around 
the guillotine there was much talk going on, with narrations of 
a variety of events connected with the ancient castle of Beau- 
champs. They gave a thousand interpretations to the recent 
occurrence, the greater part disculpated the beautiful and inter- 
esting young man, who in the midst of luxuriant youth, and in 
the sight of that sun which inspired love of existence, was going 
to lose it at the edge of the tremendous knife, that glimmered 
up there, struck by the rays of light which the star of Life 
was shedding. 

The criminal had begged as a special favor to be decapitated 
thus early, and at St. Lo, in order in this manner to remove him- 
self from his father, who was an old man living in Paris, and in 
order also not to separate himself much from the maiden for 
whom he had perpetrated the crime. One of the spectators, a 
friend of the concierges of the prison, was relating things that 
rent the heart 

What a barbarous law is that of capital punishment ! But 
it is necessary when one has taken another's life. The same 
right usurped by the individual is taken in its turn by society. 
Beyond this case, to inflict death upon a man full of life, capable 
of repentance, is a law worthy only of demons. And even in 
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the first case tlie antliorities ought to act with every precaution ; 
because errors are very common, and society with its heart of 
iron does not repair them. A monarch, a chief of a State, that 
commutes this cruel pain, is the most complete image of Gt)d. 
And the mother and father, who have to thank them for the life 
of their son, change with their thanks the steps of the scaffold — 
from which the fruit of their bowels is set free — ^into a ladder by 
which the dispenser of existence to the unhappy wretch ascends 
to glory. 

A quarter past five had struck in the prison tower when the 
lugubrious procession issued forth into the street beside the 
place of executions, escorted by a numerous piquet oi gendarmes 
d ckeval^ and all the apparatus which barbarous men employ for 
similar terrible actions. 

Till then there had not been observed a tall man, who, with 
his face covered, and leaning on the shoulder of a hump-back, 
was devouring with solemn majesty sighs of death ; but at the 
murmuring of the crowd which announced the arrival of the 
victim, he raised himself, dried his eyes, put the afflicted hump- 
back before him, leaning on his shoulders, raised himself on the 
tips of his toes, stretched his neck, and commanded that field of 
heads, fixing his eyes upon the closed vehicle. 

At that moment the people began to form surges, retiring to 
let the criminal pass, and a confused murmur resounded through 
the spacious field. 

The old man had retaken his first position, and raising his 
eyes to heaven, begged for something. Then, accompanied by 
the deformed, he penetrated that mass of people, and set himself 
among the irst.near the scaffold ; beside him was an intelligent 
dog. The austere carriage was at the foot of the fatal plat- 
form : the criminal had descended with serene aspect and firm 
step. The timic— sign of infamy for men — fitted him in aA ar- 
tistic and noble manner ; his rich chevdure had fallen beneath 
the strokes of the executioner's scissors, and exhibited to view a 
splendid head, furrowed by the cicatrices made in it by his 
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father in the Paraclete. Until he saw the tremendous knife he 
had not changed ; but seeing it shining he changed color. He 
seems to seek something, for his eyes wander from one side to 
the other. Seeing himself alone in the world, while they are 
preparing the place of the last agony, he meditates and turns 
towards Beatichamps, 

The crowd on seeing him praying, kept a majestic silence. 

The tall man had trembled convulsively all that time, and 
in the instant in which the culprit was praying, he did the same, 
or he was thinking. The dog had been till this moment looking 
at the ancient ; but the sight of him who had just come out of 
the tremendous carriage, made him stretch out his neck as 
though he were sniffing, and suddenly he began to run, barking 
and manifesting by caresses, by sounds of joy, and by the wag- 
ging of his tail, that he had recognized the youth of the Para- 
clete whom he saw before him manacled. The demonstrations 
of the innocent and faithful animal made the criminal fix liis 
beautifiil eyes upon him, and the ancient coming out of his ab- 
straction, passed his hands over his broad forehead, and thrust 
himself into the square formed by the gendccrmes^ crying with 
sobs of desperation : 

— For the love of God, for the love of God ! Permit me to 
give a last embrace to my son .... to my son .... to my 
son ! ! I 

The people uttered a cry of compassion, and a murmuring ' 
like the roaring of the sea on the eve of a storm followed this 
natural demonstration. The ancient obtained what he sought, 
begging on his knees. 

His anguish must have been terrible, for his countenance 
was cadaverous and his step tottering, although supported by 
the arm of the loinister of Religion. 

Father and son were opposite each other. Not a breath 
was heard. Hector, being bound, could not stretch his arms 
round the neck of Schmrdt ; the latter giving a desperate ciy, 
covered him with his, convulsive, and hid him in his bosom, 

11* 
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kissiDg the head which he had formed with his bistoury, and 
which was going to fall in some few seconds at the stroke of the 
terrible knife. 

The multitude, the gendarmes, the executioner^ his auxilia- 
ries, the priest, and Millejeuz — ^who was also present — ^wept; 
but the justice of men is insensible, it executes without pity its 
terrible mission upon the earth. 

The venerable minister of Jesus Christ, repressing his tears, 
said to them : 

— Brethren in the Lord, God sees you and wishes to abbre- 
viate these bitter moments .... 

Schmidt lets his arms fall, looks at the guillotine, turns his 
eyes to Heaven, and says : 

— Hector, son of my bowels .... Adieu .... 

— Adieu, father .... of my .... souL Father ! * . . . 
Father I Science without religion has brought me hither. Fa- 
ther ! . . . • Father I . . . . '^ He who taxsth the swonn shall 

PERISH BY THE SWORD." 

God is Fathei, and He sweat, suiSered tormenting pains, died 
for us his ungrateful and weak children : God pitied the ancient 
Schmidt, who was trembling with agitation, and by a stroke of 
His infinite mercy caused to descend from Heaven the. spirit of 
wisdom, which Schmidt always begged for, and which now 
« bathed him in an atmosphere of mighty inteUigqjDce. 

The countenance of the sage shone with the last light of his 
Science and the dying flame of his Love. 

At a signal of the interpreter of huma^ juiitii|e, the execu- 
tioner and his bailiffs advanced towards the crinunal, surrounded 
him • • • • , one said to him : 

— Come, brother, come, it is one moment .... 

^^ And at the instant see God in glory — added the priest. 

— JHp, no, stop, I want to say but two words to him ; two 
worda .... don't deny it me. 

Hector looks at his father with saddenSd eyes,* he fears 
death! .... 
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The ancient understands him and exclaims with safbcated 
accent: 

— Son, my son .... look np to Heaven .... Religion 
ought to have been first .... but .... Ood shelter thee 
with his hand! .... now look at your father .... look at 
your father .... look at your father !!!.... 

Hector falls, in the profoundest state of somnambulism, into 
the arms of the executioner. Schmidt, his eyes springing from 
his head, bending half down over the countenance of his son, 
fearing not to hare put him into a sleep sufficiently profound, 
agitates his hands around his head, as though going to embrace 
him, and exclaims smiling : 

— Oh I oh ! oh I Take him, take him .... he will feel 
nothing now 

At the foot of the scaffold Schmidt is rolling in the eontsl* 
sions of death. In the midst of that august silence there is 
only heard the cry of Josd and the funereal howl of the dog of 
the Paraclete. 



END. 
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The first part " The Ruins of the Paraclete,'* was published on 
2l8t May last. The following are a few of the Notices, which have 
thus far appeared in the press, of this portion of the work : 

XeW'Tork DaUy TTiiMt, 1th June, 1898. 

A novel tnuulated ftom the Spentob, by the Anthor, ie a rarity wblcb SrBnroBR A 
TowBBBND ftimiBh. It is the prodnctioQ of Mx, Apapus Calpb, and bears tbe title of ** Thb 
Two Fathxbs." It appeani to be written with mneh spirit, and promises to be interesting. 

IfwhTcrh Joum/ol qfChmmeree, Uh June, 18G3. 

Tbb Two FatsbbSw— We were misled in identtAring Mr. CMpe*ft work betrior tbis tttle 
With the Spanish serial, pnblished by him a yew ana BK>re aga ** The Two JTmMre^ Is a 
bow orodaetlon, designed to illnstrate the system of compensation that pervades as well tbe 
nM>nl as physical universe. It is described as a philosophical narrative, fbll of interest, 
every scene of which is extraordinary and exciting. Science without religion is shown to 
be bflseleaa and unreal ; leUgion wlthoat science is held to be superstition. 

Ifew'Tortb Omnmereial AdverUaer, S7<A May, 1852. 

Tn Two Fathbm. By Adadns Oalpe. yew-Tork* STBinexn dc Towksbitd. A 
translation of a Spanish Bomaneei yet nnpnblished in the original lanniage, Seflor Gaipe 
being a resident of Brooklyn, and being deslrons of making his first bid for popularity as an 
author in the English tongue. It is vividly and powetfhlly written ; the incidents are ex - 
tntOTdinary ; and there is an originality both of s^le and thought, which must enforce the 
attention of the most wearied reader. Tlce is boMlfy exposed and denonnced, but so fiur as 
we have observed then is so reason to consider the work as of an inmioral tendency. 



KmD-Torh DaiUif THbmM, 9614 Jwm^ 1851 

**Tin Two FATimft," \j Adados Galpe. Thii is a flngment of an original Spanish 
woriL which la now translated into EngUah br the Antbor, lor the benefit of the American 
pnbiu. By this aerrioe, he has not laid the literatnre or the taste of this country nnder 
bordensome obligations We are willing to aabmlt to sooh ioflictiona as an inevitable ac- 
cMnpaniment of tiie fkeedoai of the pr e aa .... This Tolnnie to the ooDimencement of a 
dismal nightaaro story, wi tfi an ttnnataral incoherent plot, crowded with ghastly images of 
physical horror, and Tamtohing its intrinsie coarseness of conception with a thin coat of sen- 
timental— dec, dec, Ac 

The HotiM Jommalt Otk June, 185S. 

''Tbx Two Fatiibh, Part Viist: 2%e Ruins tf 7%e PinracUie^ bv Adados Galpe; 
translated from the Spantoh by the Anthor and Henry Edgar. Stringer dh Townmnd. 

This to asingnlarlV origimu production, by an author of vivid imaginative powers, and 
dose philoeophical thinking fteultiea. The object of the work to to illustrate the aphorism 
that ^H6%Dho iak€th the meord ^aU perish oy the sword^ which the anthor applies to 
those who voloRtarUy oommit sins, and in their crimes receive their punishment. The 
Btoxy on which the author founds hto exposition to thriUingly Interettiik^ 

Tks Sjpiritual IhtsffrapK, lithJuns, 1808. 

** Tbx Two FAmnsL** We have seldom read a book that has so closely engaged our 
attention. Considered merelv as a stoiy, it to intensely interestini^ The incidents are 
happily chosen and introducea with dramatic efllDct, and tiiere to a sraphio power exhibited 
throughout the narrative that must fix the attention of the most Hsuess reader. The writer 
certainly possesses a rare combination of fliculties. He has a most vigorous imagination, 
admiraMV balanced In its oserctoe by a car^lil dtodpUne and a ratfonal Judgment White 
he to highly imaginative he to never a dreamer in aliv sense that implies weakness, or a lack 
of logicu discrimination. The work to eminently philosophical, yet never wanting in vivac- 
ity, and with the peculiar gifts and graces exhibitod in the author^ beantiftil style, ho unites 
•n intuitive peroci>tion of the deepest psychological laws. * e e * 

Wo slial mk withlntenst tat the appearance of the tneoeedfaig voloBeiL 



Editors who are good enough to notice the Au- 
thor's works, would add to the obligations under which 
thej lay him by sending him a copy of their criticisms, 
to his residence. No. 80 Henry Street^ Brooklyn. 
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PROSPECTO. 

OuANDo el hombre Uega al nso de la razon, lo primero, qae le en- 
triateee los sentidos y el alma, es sa fin. Desde entonoes sabe lo que 
es el horror de la muerte, espera con miedo el jnioio, se estremece al 
pensar en el infiemo, y ansia dadoso llegar a la gloria. Ese mismo 
horror, ese miedo, ese estremecimiento, y esa dada ansiosa esperimenta 
en el azaroso carso de su vida ; pero, annqae lo sabe, no piensa que, 
si horrible es la mnrarte del caerpo, tremenda es la de sn honor, de sa 
concienda, de sn vida pdblica y domestica ; si formidable es el juicio 
de sas acciones, palabras y pensamientos mas alia de este« vaUe de 
amargura, mas temible es el de sns semejantes, porqa6 oarecen de la 
sabidnria, de la bondad, y de la jnsticia de Dios : si horrendo es el 
Ingar del castigo, insoportable es tambien el infiemo de la sociedad en 
qne vivimos: si deliciosa, si indesoribible, si infinita es la gloria para 
'el qne obro segnn la ley, dulce y deleitable es la peqnena gloria, qne 
pnede formarse en este mundo con la religion, la sabidnria, el trabajo, 
la edncacion, y la constancia. 

£1 objeto de esta obra, qne estd dividida en cnatro voldmenes, es 
demostrar la verdad de lo qne se acaba de decir. 
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Cowrier des EtaU-Vim 22 JmOet^ UhO,— New-Tori;. 

La8 Gvatbo PobtmmskIa« dkx. Hoanit8.~Tel est le titra d'une 06rie da romans phi- 
kMophiques Merits ea eapagnol, dont ht publication vient de commencer k New- York. L'au- 
teur, Mr. Adadus CalpS| se propose ddvelopper, sous cette forme int^ressante, quelquea 
v^rit^s de I'ordre le plus 61ev6. La premiere livraison, que nous arom sous les yeuzt 
aemble f6TMer ches lui des qaalitAi de jrtyle et uoe fmoda originaUti ; U ne een toatefoit 
possible de juger du m^rita de I'ouvrage que Iwiqu'il sera plus avancA. 



Nottcti( of tit 9rti(jer— Mntdtittl^. 

NeuhTork Courier S Inqwrer^ 10^ January^ 1851. 

Las Cvateo PoBTmiMSRiAs dbl Hombrb : Mubrtb, Jvioio, Infibbno r Gloria, is 
ft l^iftniflh romanoe, written in tliis city by Mr. Adadvs Caupb, nnd in course of pubUcntion 
by W. G. tSTBWART. hfl title signifies '"The Pour Last Stales of Man!-^Detth, Judgment, 
Hell and Heaven/' and the book is designed to illustrate the evils of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. The spirit i$ philoaophical, and the story, so far as yet developed, is ingenious and 
interesting, 

Journ/ol qf Oommereef llth January^ 1851. — Nsw-Torh, 

This work is designed to illastrate tlie evils of ignorance and superstition. The interest 
of this story increases as it becomes developed, and the appearance of future numbers will 
be gladly welcomed by thoM who are familiar with the beautiful language in which il is 
written. 

Nm-Torh DaUy TribwMy January 12, 1851. 

Lab Cuatbo PoBTRiioRiAB DBL HoMBRB, (the Fonr Final Oonditions of llan> By 
ADADU8 Calpb. New-York^ Wm. G. Stbwait. 

We have received the first and second numbers of this work-— a novel in the SpaniMi 
language, by SeSor An Anus Calpb, a resident of this city. It will be published in four 
pans, the whole forming a work of about 2S00 pages. The style is fresh and graphic, ftnd the 
story, so far as we have perused it, is animated and interesting. To the large and growing 
Bpanirfi population of this city and country, it will be Uk attrftctire wcvk, while to those 
atndying the language it may be read with profit. 

The Era^ January 12, 1851. 

LiTBRART.— A Spanish gentleman, Seilor An Anns Calpb, who has travelled and 
reflected groady, has commenced the publication of a series of metaphysical romances, 
voder the iMe of **La8 Coatbo FoBTmimRSAS vbl Hohbrb" (the Four Ends of Man), in 
(he Spanish language. The first and second parts contain a part of ** Mubrtb" (Death), 
Bad thus far evince a highly imaginative and philosophic vein of thought ; the incidents are 
wrought out with ingenuity, and the entire work will develop a new and elevated view tk 
Bwral tlMmghM and hwoBa amteiii. 

Penntyhania Inquirer^ Auguet 5, 1850. — Philadelphia. 

A Raxamob » Spanuh.— We have been favored with the first number of a new work, 
which has just been commenced in New- York. It is written and printed in Spanish. The 
title, translated, is **Thb Fovb Last Statbs op Man." Tin author is ADAims Calpb, a' 
highly 'gifted Spaniard, who has taken up his residence in this country. Hie spirit is at 
once philosophical and imaginative ; the incidents exhibit great ingenuity, and the tnterast 
excited is thus far intense. 

This work may be obtained of the PabliBhen of The Ikso J^Meri^ 
Messrs. Stbingkb A Townbknd. The first volume has ah^ady appeared in 
12 UTos., price 26 cents each, or complete, bound in doth, |8 60. 



The Bboond Past of THE TWO FATHERS n now in press. It 
•will form a volume sitiiilar to "The Enins of the Paraclete,'' bnt 
containing some 40 or 50 more pages, entitled HECTOR ALOSJBt 

The TaiBD Past, SCISNCB AUD LOTS, will follow immediately 
after the publication of the^ JSeoond. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

Ih onr dsyi s name i» neoessny, In order to attract the attention of the pablie; the 
author has hardly acquired one ; bnt he is well aasared that he has drawn the web of hia 
narrative solely Arom two great books, — ^Nature and Kan : the plot from the former, and the 
heart and mind from the latter. 

The scene is laid in France ; for the author, although a Spaniard, is unable to deny that 
grand moral incidents cannot be more adyantageously placed in any other land. He has 
used his utmost dforts to secure that the passions that play in the work should bear the 
stamp of truth, of novelty, of human weakness, and of the grandeur ei the human soul 
when it returns to its normal state. The personages wbi<^ ttpp^ar on the soene^ dothed In 
flesh and blood, are Wisdom, Ignorancs^ Levity, Purity, Bravery, Weakness, Love^ 
Jealousy, tihe Poor, the Bich, the Mobility, the People, the Satiety of some, the Hunger of 
others, Bevenge, Betaliatlon, the Beauty of sincere virtue, the Sublimity of its actions, the 
Hideousness of deceltltil vice, the Frightfhlness of its consequences, public and private 
Immorality, their causes, and whatever bears rektlon to them ; not forgetting that these 
are thetfearftil questions now so deeply agitating society, and at this day dividing the poor 
from the rich, the noble from those who do not so call themselves, the wise from the 
ignorant I— questions which are so extensively exploited by demagogues of all colors. 

The author knows that there are scenes, beautifhl in one country, which are not so in 
another; there are local tableaux, charming in Spain, and destitute of interest in Francs^ 



England, or tlie Union, and vice wrm; bat he is not, ignorant tlmt there is a aniversal 
Beanty, enjoyed by the inhabitant of the biunfaig troi4oa and of the fh>zen poles. Man, in 
all places, is sablime, when the springs of his sensibilitj are touched, when he has a eon«^ 
■cionsness of his dipi'.ty, im»gt of God, when his heart palpitates at hearing the names 
paternal and filial afrection, when he truly loves, whMi he saflVts for the imperlitot organiza- 
tion of human alliijrs, when he sees the heroism of those whose Uvea are wE^»pod in 
obscurity. 

The Book of Nature has stood open from the beginning of the world, yet it always sur- 
prises men, always astounds them, always enraptures them, and always makes tliem in* 
dine the head before the Divine Fabricator of so stupendous a machine. This philosophio 
spirit, this observation of the phenomena of the universe under all their aspects, has set us 
free from the ominous yoke which two centuries ago weighed us down, as is observed by 
the profound Portalis, a yoke which tyrannized over our minds, compelling us to imitate 
oopies instead <^ the original: that is, authors, and not Nature; and now every one of us 
may say with Gorreglo, " aiuA^ io »ono pUtoreJ" 

Morality, which in our epoch is so often besmearod witii the Ink of oertaln writers. Is 
our Beacon ; upon it we steadfastly fix our gaze, and the more evangelical it is the better ; 
the more we attach ourselves to it as our only light in the midst of Uie darkness engendered 
by pasrion. Immorality in writers piques the curiosity at first, and then disgusts to such 
■n extent that we hide what we have read as though ashamed of oi\7 weakness. 

We promise much ; it will not, therefore, be surprising if some confound our pro- 
spectus with the innumerable puflb scattered abroad by the whirlwind of charlatanism, in 
the midst of which the cylinders of the actual press revolve; but we embrato the stable 
pillar of perseverance, and under its shadow we write in fidth; and iUth removes moun- 
tains. We are not vainglorious, nor have any reason to be so, too well we know our own 
littjiDness; but whatever faults may be^found In our writings, they are bom solely, of hu- 
man weakness, not of arrogance. 

Perhaps the publication in English of an original Spanish work, will flimish matter fo* 
more than one renuurk; but we have reasons for this course. Amongst them, gratitude U 
some inhaiiitaQts of thiseountry does not seem to us the least Although this is a trans 
latlon, not a tittle of the original will be lost, because the Author and his coUaborateur in 
the transh&tion, Mb. Hxnby Edoab, have identified the ideas in both languages, so that the 
very nerve of the Spanish original will be transferred to the Englisli, an advantage cer- 
tainly, that few authors and translators have enjoyed. 

The wcH-k will be puMlshed in broad 12mo, in the style of Putnam's edition of Irving*s 
W<»k&. It will be printed from new and el^;ant type, on the finest paper, and the most 
Bcrupulous care will be employed in the correction of the press. 

The first Part, << rMJB MWTMJTMI OJP rMJB M'^Mi^CMiJBrJBs" wiU 

be published in May next 

The seoond, «« MMCVOMt ^MEtOJY'm^^ early in July. 

Andthetkird, ** SCMSJTCMS ^JTJD liOl^m^^^ during the following month. 
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